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The  glittering  treasure-house  of  the  Muses  Nine 

He  had  rifled  and  had  touched  his  lips  with  gold ; 
So  that  in  golden  numbers  he  re-told 

Their  radiant  legends.     Many  a  heroine 

Of  Court  and  greenwood,  'mid  the  storm  and  shine 
Of  old  romance  he  sang :    tlie  hero  bold, 
The  shadowy  giant,  the  sinuous  serpent  fold ; 

Ajid  showers  of  blood  the  gold  incarnadine. 

Still  the  dream  lingers.     Still  that  startled  face 
Peers  from  the  covert ;  still  to  Ninus'  tomb 
Those  timid  feet  trip  by,  and  o'er  the  sea 
Swoops  the  winged  conqueror  to  his  bride's  embrace. 
'  The  singer  perished'     Ay,  but  in  his  room, 
The  song  has  put  on  immortality. 

D.  A.  S. 
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PREFATORY    NOTE 

The  excellence  of  these  stories  as  examples  of  the  Italian 
story-teller's  art  is,  I  hope  and  believe,  beyond  question.  Three 
of  them  at  any  rate  are  among  Ovid's  very  best.  This  little 
volume  may  therefore  be  found  useful  as  a  convenient  text, 
if  the  reader  prefers  to  dispense  with  the  notes  and  intro- 
ductions. In  the  latter  it  has  been  my  chief  aim  to  be  brief. 
They  are  meant  less  to  satisfy  than  to  stimulate  inquiry. 

'Annotated  school-books  are  the  very  devil/  says  a  writer 
in  the  July  Cornhill^  '  but  the  remedy  is  easy — use  plain  texts.' 
Whether  others  have  found  this  saying  borne  out  by  their  own 
experience,  I  do  not  know.  But  a  good  many  teachers  will 
probably  hesitate  before  expecting  beginners  to  read  with 
profit  any  work  in  a  foreign  language  in  the  way  in  which 
Macaulay  read  the  classics  in  India.  He  used  plain  texts, 
and  the  method  which  he  describes^  is  no  doubt  the  ideal 
method — at  a  later  stage.  But  it  has  its  perils,  and  there  is 
food  for  reflection  in  '  A.  G.'s  '  ironical  advice  : — 

If  you  should  consult  the  classics  (and  at  times  I  think  you  must, 
Just  to  show  they're  persons  whom  it's  quite  impossible  to  trust), 
Do  not  seek  the  verbal  meaning  and  the  literal  sense  to  render : 
Read  them  (like  the  late  Macaulay)  'with  your  feet  upon  the  fender '.^ 

But  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  know  what  to  say  and  what 
to  leave  unsaid.  For  myself,  I  have  had  in  view  two  possible 
readers,  (i)  The  member  of  a  'Lower  Fifth'  at  a  public 
school,  who  is  beginning  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  his  classics  ; 
and  (2)  the  late -learner    who   is  preparing    for   a   provincial 

^  Macaulay,  Life  and  Letters  (popular  edition),  p.  310. 
-  Verses  to  Order,  p.  24. 
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University  and  who  likes  from  the  outset  to  regard  literature 
as  literature,  and  not  as  a  Chinese  puzzle  of  which  he  has 
only  to  make  out  the  sense.  For  the  benefit  of  such  students 
one  would  wish  not  only  to  give  some  assistance  in  difficulties 
of  text  and  translation,  but  also  to  illustrate  points  of  general 
interest,  with  a  view  to  suggesting  various  lines  of  study 
which  it  may  be  worth  their  while  to  pursue  for  themselves. 

Some  help  has  been  derived  from  the  German  editions  (i) 
of  Haupt  and  Korn  and  their  coadjutors  (Weidmann,  Berlin, 
1898  and  1903),  and  (2)  of  Hugo  Magnus  (Perthes,  Gotha, 
1892-1903).  The  text  of  the  selections  follows  the  Mardanus 
pretty  closely.  But  I  have  studied  the  variants  given  by 
Riese  and  others,  and  have  sought  to  exercise  an  independent 
judgement. 

For  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Amplonia7ius  I  have  gone 
to  Grau's  dissertation  on  that  MS.  At  five  places  I  have 
introduced  what  I  believe  to  be  a  new  reading.  And  once 
it  seemed  necessary  for  other  reasons  to  take  a  liberty  with 
the  text.  All  notes  on  textual  points  are  enclosed  within 
square  brackets. 

With  regard  to  the  pictures,  three  are  from  Romano- 
British  remains.  Professor  Haverfield  very  kindly  lent  a 
block  of  the  Male-Gorgon  at  Bath  for  reproduction  here. 
Ovid's  portrait,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  The  Hercules  is  from  Copenhagen.  (There 
seems,  strangely  enough,  to  be  no  statue  in  existence  of  the 
actual  apotheosis  on  Mount  Oeta.)  I  am  indebted  to  my 
sister-in-law,  Miss  Frances  K.  Dunn,  for  information  of  the 
Medusa  once  ascribed  to  Leonardo  and  for  the  brief  description 
of  the  original  picture  which  is  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  photo- 
graph. My  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Chapman 
of  the  University  Press  for  advice  on  many  points. 

D.  A.  S. 

Llanishen.  Glam. 


INTRODUCTION 


Ovid  ^  was  the  youngest  of  the  great  Augustan  poets.  Born 
in  the  year  of  Mutina,  he  Uved  on  into  the  Christian  era.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Tiberius  was  emperor.  In  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  and  upbringing  he  may  be  compared  with 
Horace.  Both  were  Italian-born,  and  both  may  be  thought  to 
have  owed  something  of  their  poetic  genius  to  the  romantic 
surroundings  of  their  childhood  and  early  youth.  But  Horace 
came  from  the  extreme  south.  Ovid's  native-place  was  in  the 
Pelignian  uplands  of  the  north  : 

Pars  me  Sulmo  tulit  Paeligni  tertia  ruris, 
parva  sed  irriguis  ora  salubris  aquis. 

The  little  town  still  exists.  Even  its  name  remains  almost 
unaltered,  and  the  peasants  of  the  district  still  cherish,  albeit 
under  strange  layers  of  misconception,  the  memory  and  the 
fame  of  their  '  magician  '.^ 

Like  Horace,^  Ovid  was  taken  early  to  Rome  to  be  educated 
under  the  best  teachers  of  the  Capital.  But  he  never  quite  lost 
that  love  of  nature  which  he  had  learnt  as  a  child,  and  which 
reveals  itself  in  the  lively  sympathy  with  which  he  paints  the 
backgrounds  of  his  pictures,  the  rocks  and  torrents  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses. Meanwhile  he  was  set  to  read  for  the  Bar,  and  had 
to  postpone  his  devotion  to  the  Muses.     Not  until  the  brother, 

^  The  full  name  was  P.  Ovidius  Naso :  b.  March  20,  43  li.c.  ;  d.  a.d.  17. 

2  Miss  Jane  Harrison  tells  how  when  travelling  through  the  country  she 
saw  the  statue  of  a  man  standing  on  a  pile  of  books,  and  was  told  by  her 
peasant-guide  that  the  subject  of  the  study  was  Ovid, — *  a  great  magician 
of  the  country,'  who  was  represented  so  because  he  could  read  iviih  his  feet. 

^  Satires  i.  6.  71. 
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who  was  just  a  year  his  senior,  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty, 
would  his  father  allow  him  to  follow  his  own  bent ;  and  not 
immediately,  it  would  seem,  even  then.  He  was  well  on  his 
way  towards  becoming  a  Roman  Fielding  before  the  indulgence 
was  finally  granted,  and  had  already  held  sundry  minor  offices,^ 
which  would  have  led  up  in  due  course  to  a  seat  in  the  senate. 

His  taste  for  poetry  was  innate.  That  at  any  rate  is  his  own 
account  of  the  matter  : 

He  *  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came '. 
The  Autobiography  ^  is  a  formal  record  rather  than  a  careless 
self-revelation.     But  it  can  be  supplemented  from  other  pas- 
sages in  the  works. 

Once  emancipated  from  the  pursuit  of  office,  he  seems  to 
have  lived  the  life  natural  to  a  young  man  of  means,  whose 
one  and  only  object  was  the  pleasure  of  the  hour.  The 
poems  show  an  extraordinary  zest  for  life  and  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  Rome.  The  amusements  of  the  Circus,  the 
pastimes  of  youth,  the  delights  of  travel,  are  all  recorded.  His 
admiration  for  the  older  poets,  Greek  and  Roman — with  some 
of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship, — finds  the 
frankest  expression.  Incidentally  the  entire  absence  of  all 
petty  jealousy  at  the  success  of  his  fellow-craftsmen  has  been 
noted  as  proof  of  a  generous  spirit. 

His  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  Love-Poems — the 
Amoves — dealing  chiefly  with  amatory  themes,  and  in  particular 
with  his  devotion  to  an  unknown  mistress  whom  he  calls 
'  Corinna  '.^  The  volume  contained,  however,  *  occasional 
verse  '  on  other  subjects  ;  and  of  these  pieces  two  at  least  *  are 

1  These  are  given  by  Teuffel  thus,  ' twice  xxvir,  i.e.  triumvir  capitalis* 
(see  Extract  V.  33  sq.),  *  and  decemvir  litibus  iudicandis '  {Fasti  iv. 
383  sq.) ;  a  member  of  the  court  of  the  Centumviri  {Trislia  ii.  93  sq. 
&c.)  ;  judge  {Tristia  ii.  95  sq.) ;  Teuffel,  §  242,  where  all  the  personal 
details  of  the  life  may  be  studied. 

2  Extract  V  in  this  selection.  ^  See  Extract  V.  59-60. 

*  Aniores  ii.  6  and  iii.  9  ;  see  the  Ars  Amatoria  and  Aviores  of  Ovid,  *  a 
school  edition,'  by  Rev.  J.  Ilerbert  Williams  (George  Bell  &  Sons,  1884). 
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triumphs  of  art,  the  Lament  for  TibuUus  and  the  Dirge  for 
Corinna's  parrot. 

In  wTiting  about  love  he  followed  the  fashion  set  by  the 
older  Latin  elegists— Callus,  TibuUus,  and  Propertius — who 
had  modelled  themselves  on  the  poets  of  Alexandria.  In  the 
first  line  of  the  Autobiography  he  describes  himself  as 

The  idle  singer  of  the  gentle  Loves.^ 

The  word  lusor  suggests  the  character  of  the  work,  and  perhaps 
also  the  character  of  the  writer." 

Other  poems  followed  the  Amores.  The  Heroides  are  ima- 
ginary letters  from  the  Heroittae,  or  heroines  of  romance. 
Every  one  of  these  letters  is  an  appeal,^  and  every  one  is 
addressed  to  an  absent  or  else  to  a  faithless  lover.  To  this 
period  is  also  assigned  his  Medea^  a  tragedy,  which  Tacitus  * 
and  Quintilian  ^  agree  in  praising,  but  of  which,  unfortunately, 
hardly  a  trace  survives.  The  climax  of  this  period  was  reached 
in  the  year  2  b.  c,  which  saw  the  publication  of  what  Macaulay 
calls  '  his  best ',  the  Ars  Amatoria^  or  the  Art  of  Love^  '  an 
excellent  subject  for  a  man  so  witty  and  so  heartless.'  In 
the  same  year  occurred  the  banishment  of  the  Emperor's 
daughter,  the  elder  Julia. 

^Meanwhile  Ovid  was  working  at  two  other  poems,  the  Meta- 
morphoses^ and  the  Fasti^  a  record,  composed  in  Elegiac  verse, 
of  the  rites  and  antiquities  of  Rome.  The  root  idea  of  the 
work  may  have  been  derived  from  Propertius  ^ ;  but  Ovid  had 
planned  his  poem  on  a  much  larger  scale.  It  was  to  have  been 
completed  in  twelve  books,  one  for  each  month  of  the  year, 
the   traditions   being   grouped   about  the  calendar-days  with 

^  '  Teneronim  lusor  Amorum.' 

^  Sellar,  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age ;  Horace  and  the  Elegiac 
Poets,  p.  325. 

^  Cf.  Seneca,  quoted  below,  '  Libentius  dicebat  suasorias^  and  see 
Propertius,  iv.  3, 

*  de  Oratoribus,  cap.  xii.  ^  de  Inst.  Or.  x.  i.  98. 

'  See  the  Elegy  on  Vertumnus,  Prop.  iv.  2. 
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which  they  were  associated.  But  the  work  was  probably  never 
finished,  and  certainly  never  published.  Only  the  first  six 
books  are  extant, — a  curiosity  of  literature  in  their  easy  mastery 
of  the  elegiac  couplet  and  in  their  successful  treatment  of  an 
unpromising  subject. 

It  was  in  the  year  8  a.  d.,  while  Ovid  was  staying  in  Elba, 
that  the  tragedy  of  his  life  occurred.  He  was  suddenly  ordered 
by  the  Emperor  to  go  at  once  into  banishment  at  Tomi  on  the 
Euxine.^  Nominally  there  were  alleviations.  Ovid  was  not  put 
under  an  attainder,^  and  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his  property. 
But  for  a  Roman  of  that  day  exile  on  the  frontier  was  little 
better  than  death.^  And  the  sentence  fell  with  exceptional 
severity  on  one  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  perpetual  round 
of  pleasure  hitherto,  and  who  had  no  deep-seated  beliefs  or  pro- 
found convictions  to  support  him  under  the  blow.  What  the 
mysterious  offence  may  have  been  that  incurred  so  harsh  a 
sentence  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  discover.  In  the  fre- 
quent hints  of  Ovid  it  is  described  as  '  an  error,  not  a  crime  '. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  makes  him  suffer  for  privity  to 
the  misdoings  of  some  member  of  the  imperial  family,  possibly 
the  younger  Julia.'* 

At  Tomi  Ovid  wore  his  heart  out  in  vain  appeals  to  the 
Emperor,  to  his  kinsmen,  and  to  his  friends.  Danger  was 
added  to  discomfort ;  for  the  town  was  on  the  frontier  and 
liable  to  sudden  alarms  and  attacks.  Sometimes  the  enemy's 
arrows  fell  within  the  walls.  Ovid  describes  how  he  braced 
himself  to  effort  and  tried  to  win  back  the  activity  of  youth. 
But  no  device  could  serve  his  turn,  not  even  the  desperate 

^  Tomi  was  a  remote  town  of  the  Getae,  the  modern  Kiistendje,  some 
miles  south  of  the  Danube-mouth,  and  close  to  the  point  at  which  Trajan's 
wall  touches  the  sea. 

2  'Relegatus,  non  exsul.' 

^  *  Since  I  left  England'  (writes  Macaulay,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  from 
India)  *  I  have  not  despised  Ovid  and  Cicero  for  their  lamentations  in  exile 
as  much  as  I  did.' 

*  Tacitus,  Annals  iv.  71.  6.     See  Teuffel,  §  242,  3. 
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expedient  of  learning  Getic  and  writing  in  Getic  a  panegyric 
on  Augustus.  Even  the  consolations  of  poetry,^  in  spite  of 
the  poet's  brave  assertions,  seem  only  to  have  afforded  him 
cold  comfort.  The  burden  of  the  later  works  is  a  burden  of 
decline  and  despair. 

Five  books  of  Tristia  and  four  of  Epistulae  ex  Ponto  were 
completed  and  survive.  But  with  the  death  of  Augustus  he 
abandoned  hope,  and  died  three  years  after  the  accession  of 
Tiberius. 

B 

The  Meta7norphoses  may  be  described  as  a  poem  of  adven- 
ture and  romance.  The  work  is  longer  than  Paradise  Lost. 
It  extends  to  fifteen  books  and  almost  as  many  thousand  Hnes. 
Beginning  with  the  Flood  it  concludes  with  the  Apotheosis  of 
Julius  Caesar.  The  design  is  to  link  into  one  harmonious  whole 
upon  a  single  thread  of  chance  resemblance  a  multitude  of 
isolated  and  diverse  legends.'^  Immediately  before  the  close 
is  introduced  a  full  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy.'^  The  distinguishing  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  had 
been  his  view  that  after  death  the  souls  of  men  pass  either 
into  the  bodies  of  other  men  or  into  those  of  birds  and 
beasts.  This  doctrine  was  known  as  Metempsychosis ;  and 
either  on  account  of  the  resemblance  which  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul  bore  to  his  own  theme  of  the  transformation  of  the 
body,  or  perhaps  with  the  recollection  that  Plato  had  gone  to 
Pythagoras  for  a  conclusion  to  the  Republic,  Ovid  was  not 
unnaturally  attracted  to  the  theory.  Perhaps  as  he  approached 
his  close,  he  thought  it  well  to  lend  an  element  of  seriousness 

^  Extract  V.  in  sqq. 

^  'In  divino  Metariiorphoseon  opere,  inquit  Gifanius,  tale  sui  specimen 
Naso  exhibuit,  ut  diversas  fabulas,  diversissima  temporum  ratione  ac  serie 
gestas,  admirabili  ordine,  sic  explicarit,  ut  non  variae,  sed  una  videri  possit.' 
Ed.  Paris,  1762. 

^  Metannit.  xv.  60-478. 
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to  the  romance,  and  sought  from  philosophy  a  makeweight 
for  his  folly. 

The  title  of  the  poem  is  the  expression  of  its  central  idea, 
and  was  suggested,  we  are  told,  by  the  titles  of  two  '  Alexan- 
drian' works,  which  have  not  survived,  the  /xera/xopc^wa-cts  of 
Parthenius  and  the  dXXotwo-cts  of  Antigonus. 

In  MSS.  the  work  is  commonly  described,  partly,  no  doubt, 
on  account  of  its  bulk,  by  the  significant  title  of  the  Ovidius 
Magnus.  It  was  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Book  of 
Ovid,  and,  as  the  Llyfr  Ofydd^  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Welsh 
romance.  Ovid  himself  thought  it  his  masterpiece.  Witness 
the  Epilogue  with  which  he  concludes  : 

It  is  done  j  I  have  builded  a  column,  that  lightning  and  storm 

shall  spare. 
To  stand,  though  the  spear-points  may  bicker  and  the  Years 

their  fangs  may  bare. 
Far,  far  thro'  the  wide  empyrean,  the  soul  of  my  song  takes 

flight. 
With  the  souls  of  the  great  and  the  mighty,  as  a  star,   to 

illumine  the  night. 
East  and  west  fly  Rome's  eagles  to  conquest,  and  broad  is  the 

reach  of  her  sway. 
East  and  west  shall  my  nightingales  follow  ;  their  voices  shall 

echo  for  aye. 
Be  there  truth  in  a  poet's  foreboding,  till  the  end  of  years  is 

past; 
My  words  on  men's  lips  shall  linger ;  the  soul  and  the  song 

shall  last.^ 

He  regarded  it  much  as  Virgil  regarded  the  Aeneid,  as  a 
life-work  ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  banishment  overtook  him 
before  the  poem  had  received  a  final  revision,  he  too,  like 
Virgil,  though  perhaps  with  less  reason,  directed  that  his 
manuscript   should   be  burnt.     But  there  were   more  copies 

*  See  Metainnu  xv.  871-79.     The  version  is  a  free  paraphrase. 
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than  one  already   in    existence,    and  in  these  duplicates  the 
work  survived. 

After  all,  there  was  little  which  even  an  Ovid  need  have 
wished  to  change.     Here  and  there  we  find 

A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines, 
Its  body,  so  to  speak  !  its  soul  is  right. 

But,  had  the  Metamorphoses  perished,  we  should  have  had 
no  example  in  Latin  verse  of  the  Italian  mastery  in  classic 
times  of  the  story-teller's  art.  The  subject-matter  is  for  the 
most  part  borrowed,-— chiefly  from  the  Greek.  '  The  ancients,' 
says  Fielding,  'may  be  regarded  as  a  rich  common,  where 
every  person  who  has  the  smallest  tenement  in  Parnassus, 
hath  a  free  right  to  fatten  his  muse.'  This  doctrine,  however, 
is  older  than  Fielding,  and  probably  dates  back  at  least  as  far 
as  Homer  himself.  Ovid  was  by  no  means  the  first  writer 
who  claimed  to  benefit  by  the  '  immemorial  custom  of  taking 
whatever  he  could  come  at '  that  suited  his  purpose.  His  own 
task  was  that  of  fitting  the  legend  into  his  scheme  by  some 
touch  of  transformation.  He  would  then  create  a  background  ; 
analyse  and  animate  the  dramatis  persofiae,  and  finally  tell  the 
story  afresh  with  a  wealth  of  colour  and  an  unflagging  vivacity 
which  were  all  his  own.  If  is  these  talents  which  lend  a 
fascination  to  the  tales.  The  characters  are  constantly  types  : 
and  these  types  are  displayed  in  situations  which,  because 
they  are  likely  to  recur  perpetually  as  long  as  the  world  endures, 
are  in  no  danger  of  losing  their  attraction  for  the  reader. 

To  the  ancients  the  very  names  had  from  long  association 
acquired  something  of  the  same  magic  that  the  names  of  the 
Old  Testament  narrative  have  for  us.  A  single  example  will 
make  this  point  clear.     The  mention  of  *  captive  Andromache  '  * 

*  Cf.  e.g.  Properlius,  ii.  20.  i  : 

Quid  fles  abducta  gravius  Briseide?  quid  fles 
anxia  captiva  tristius  Andromacha  ? 
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called  up  memories  to  a  Latin  such  as  are  touched  in  the  mind 
of  a  modern  by  the  mention  of  Ruth  in  the  Ode  to  a 
Nightingale : 

Perhaps  the  selfsame  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn. 

Each  story  had  its  own  connotation  to  Ovid's  readers  and 
made  its  own  special  appeal. 

The  general  outline  was  familiar — it  was  for  the  poet  to  fill 
in  the  form  and  supply  the  colour. 

This  Ovid  did  with  a  variety  of  treatment  and  a  prodigality 
of  fancy  which  are  almost  Oriental  and  to  which  the  nearest 
approximation  in  English  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  George 
Meredith's  extravaganza,  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat.  But  just  as 
*  the  Hippograff '  sometimes  runs  away  with  Meredith,  so  Ovid's 
fancy  swept  him  off  his  feet.  '  Nescit  quod  bene  cessit 
relinquere.'  His  rhetorical  training  betrayed  him  into  elabo- 
rate ornament.  Trope  follows  trope,  and  detail  detail,  till  the 
reader's  patience  is  wellnigh  worn  out.  This  is  '  the  very 
ostentation  of  artistic  skill ',  which  marks  the  early  work  of 
Shakespeare.*  It  is  a  power  which  genius  when  matured 
learns  to  curb  and  control,  but  which  in  Ovid  remained  un- 
disciplined and  unchastened  to  the  last. 

In  part  it  comes  from  his  desire  to  give  reality  to  the 
picture.  For  he  is  an  artist  rather  than  a  poet,  and  as  such  he 
knows  the  value  of  minute  touches.^ 

The  poem  opens  with  a  description  of  the  destruction  of  the 
vL  world  first  by  water  and  then  by  fire.  In  the  former  he  is 
blamed  by  Seneca,  because  after  touching  in  the  outline  of 
the  scene  in  the  grand  style,  he  allows  himself  to  describe  the 
helpless  terror  of  the  animal  world  :  '  Nat  lupus  inter  oves,  nee 
vires  fulminis  apro,  |  crura  nee  ablato  prosunt  velocia  cervo.' 

^  '^'q\&\^s, -Shakespeare y  p.  8i  sq. 

*  The  extent  to  which  painters  have  taken  themes. from  Ovid  may  be 


^ 
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Seneca  thinks  such  details  out  of  place.  But  to  the  painter, 
even  to  the  impressionist,  they  lend  reality  to  the  picture. 
Similar  attention  to  detail  often  marks  a  transformation,  as 
when  in  describing  the  metamorphosis  of  Ocyrrhoe  into  a 
filly,  Ovid  stops  to  tell  us  how  the  train  of  her  robe  was  turned 
into  a  tail.  Other  poets  have  written  in  the  same  strain  and 
incurred  the  same  reproof. 

'  Yes,'  replied  Ahmeek  the  Beaver,   - 
He  the  King  of  all  the  Beavers, 
'  Let  yourself  slide  down  among  us 
Do^^'n  into  the  tranquil  water.' 

Down  into  the  pond  among  them 
Silently  sank  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Black  became  his  shirt  of  deerskin, 
Black  his  moccasins  and  leggings, 
I71  a  broad  black  tail  behijid  him 
Spread  his  fox  tails  and  his  fringes  ; 
He  was  changed  into  a  beaver. 

But  the  poem  is  epic  only  in  metre  and  in  form.  Ovid 
had  taken  the  hexameter  as  being  best  fitted  for  a  great 
work  ;  but  he  was  writing  a  romance,  not  an  epic.  And  if  in 
any  department  of  literature  exuberance  of  fancy  in  detail  and 
ornament  may  be  forgiven,  it  is  in  romance. 

He  had  no  gospel  to  preach,  mo  theory  of  life,  unless  it  was 
the  expediency  of  enjoying  the  present : 

Expedit  esse  deos,  et  ut  expedit  esse  putemus. 
The  poem  is  a  pastime.  The  scenes  are  as  unreal  as  the 
political  life  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written ;  an  age  in 
which  there  was  no  true  career  open  to  any  Roman  but  the 
Emperor  and  his  immediate  entourage.  It  has  also  all  the 
glitter  of  Augustan  Rome  at  a  time  when  the  riches  of  the 

judged  from  the  fact  that  in  our  own  National  Gallery  there  are  ho  less 
than  four  pictures  of  episodes  in  his  legend  of  Cephalus  and  Procris. 
1  See  Livy's  Preface  to  his  History. 
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world  flowed  into  her  coffers  and  served  to  deck  her  with  a 
splendour  previously  unknown.  Behind  and  beneath  all  this 
is  the  consciousness  of  unreality.  The  flowers  of  rhetoric  are 
wreathed  and  twined  to  hide  the  naked  ugliness  of  the  skull. 

And  with  all  his  abounding  good  nature  Ovid  himself  has 
also  the  impishness  of  a  Puck,  who  looks  on  at  this  Vanity 
Fair  with  a  smile  and  a 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be  ! 

He  tells  his  story  with  absolute  detachment.  Throughout  the 
pathetic  tale  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  he  has  the  appearance  of 
accentuating  the  pathos  simply  in  order  to  accentuate  the 
folly.  He  rejoices  to  emphasize  the  vanity  of  Cephalus  to 
show  how  inevitable  his  tragedy  must  be.  But  in  all  this 
there  is  no  element  of  weakness.  The  whole  narrative  is 
instinct  with  experience  of  life.  To  great  opportunities  for 
observation  Ovid  united  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  repro- 
ducing in  picturesque  and  lively  language  everything  that  had 
struck  his  own  imagination.  He  had  the  faculty  (which 
Dr.  Johnson  ascribes  to  Savage)  of  *  escaping  from  his  own 
reflections  and  accommodating  himself  to  every  new  scene '. 
There  are  reminiscences,  no  doubt,  of  his  boyhood  and  his 
travels.  Hence  not  only  his  pictures  of  the  chase  and  of  the 
sea,  in  the  voyage  of  Ceyx  and  the  death  of  Actaeon,  but  his 
sketches  of  characters  so  different  as  those  of  Cephalus  and 
Alcyone.  The  poem  is  a  great  pageant.  Considered  as  a 
whole  it  contains  too  much  '  Italian  colour '  to  satisfy  English 
taste  ;  but  such  scenes  from  it  as  are  presented  here  can  never 
lose  their  freshness  and  charm.  And  the  complete  drama 
takes  due  rank  with  the  best  work  of  Dumas '  as  a  comedy 
that  has  added  to  '  the  gaiety  of  nations '.  Critics  have  often 
frowned  upon  Ovid.     He  finds   his  best  vindication  in   the 

*  '  Alexander  the  Great.* 
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spontaneous  homage  of  the  great  artists  and  poets  who  have 
made  him  their  model. 


Directly  or  indirectly  the  poem  has  had  an  immense 
influence  on  literature.  As  a  rhetorical  romance  it  was  bound 
to  appeal  both  to  the  poets  and  to  the  prose-writers  of  the 
silver  age.  It  is  probable  that  large  sections  of  the  whole 
were  first  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  lecture-theatres. 
The  design  lent  itself  to  such  a  practice.  Episodes  could 
readily  be  detached  for  reading  and  the  character  of  fhe  whole 
was  perhaps  influenced  by  the  author's  regard  as  much  for 
recitation  as  for  publication. 

Lucan  and  Statius  pursued  the  same  path.  And  while  the 
former  imitated  Ovid  in  his  straining  after  an  epigram  or 
'  sententia '  ^  to  mark  a  climax, 

Victrix  causa  deis  placuit  sed  victa  Catoni, 

the  latter  went  further  and  in  the  Silvae^  at  any  rate,  repro- 
duced phrases  and  expressions  (sometimes  even  characters) 
with  a  freedom  which  has  hardly  yet  been  adequately  noted. 

Even  Tacitus  exhibits  traces  of  Ovidian  influence.  For  Se- 
neca and  Quintilian  '  the  Pelignian  poet '  (as  his  admirer  Martial 
styled  him)  had  a  natural  attraction.  Both  show  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  both  have  some  shrewd  criticisms 
on  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  magnufti  opus.  To  Seneca  ^  we 
owe  the  pithy  condemnation  of  its  redundancy,  Nescit  quod 
bene  cessit  relmquere^  and  the  enlightening  account  of  Ovid's 

^  Cf.  in  Ovid:  *  Leve  fit  quod  bene  fertur  onus,'  and  see  e.g.  Metamin. 
ix,  5-6  *  Nee  tarn  |  turpe  fait  vinci  quam  contend isse  decoram  est'. 

2  *  Tunc  autem  cum  studeret,  habebatur  bonus  declamator.'  *  Decla- 
mabat  raro  controversias  .  .  .  libentius  dicebat  suasorias.  Molesta  illi 
erat  omnis  declamatio.  Verbis  minime  licenter  usus  est,  nisi  in  carminibus, 
in  quibus  non  ignoravit  vitia  sua,  sed  amavit,'  Seneca,  Controv.  ii.  10. 
9  sqq.  (see  Teuffel,  §  242). 
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training  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  as  well  as  the  immortal 
story  of  the  three  lines.^  Quintilian  goes  to  the  poem  for 
illustrations  of  his  principles,  although  he  too  ^  rings  the  changes 
on  the  exuberance  of  the  rhetoric  and  the  style,  Ovidius  nimium 
amator  ingeni  sui^  and  will  only  admit  that  *  parts  of  him 
are  praiseworthy  '. 

Juvenal  had  been  a  lover  of  declamation  in  his  youth.  He 
had  also  experienced,  according  to  tradition,  the  same  rigours 
of  exile  on  the  Roman  wall  in  Britain  which  the  earlier  poet 
had  known  at  Tomi  on  the  Euxine.  Whether  it  was  any  such 
fellow-feeling  that  drew  him  to  Ovid  or  not  he  certainly 
imitates  the  Metamorphoses  repeatedly.^  In  Britain,  if  the 
story  of  his  visit  be  true,  he  might  easily  have  seen  reniinders 
of  the  poem.     Ovid  had  written  in  his  Epilogue 

Quaque  patet  domitis  Romana  potentia  terris, 
ore  legar  populi. 

And  either  in  Juvenal's  day  or  a  little  later  the  prophecy  had 
come  true,  at  least  in  the  West.  Nor  was  the  poem  only  read ; 
it  furnished  subjects  for  the  decoration  of  Roman  homes  in  the 
island.  In  describing  the  mosaics  of  Roman  Britain  Professor 
Haverfield  ^  mentions  three  mythological  scenes  among  those 
which  form  the  usual  ornamentation  adopted  in  mosaics,  and 
all  three  are  from  the  Metamorphoses  :  '  Orpheus  charming  the 
animals,  and  Apollo  chasing  Daphne,  and  Actaeon  rent  by  his 
hounds.' 

1  M  id. 

2  A  propos  of  the  Medea  *  Videlur  mihi  ostendere  quantum  ille  vlr 
praestare  potuerit,  si  ingenio  siio  iniperare  quam  indulgere  maluisset^ 
Quintilian,  Itist.  Or.  x.  i.  98;  see  also  iv.  i.  77.  Much  in  the  same  strain 
Macaulay  somewhere  says  in  familiar  English :  *  If  Ovid  had  not  been,  or 
had  not  known  that  he  was  such  a  clever  fellow,  he  would  have  written  far 
less  than  he  did.' 

2  See  the  passages  collected  by  Dr.  Mayor  in  his  notes. 
^   The  Romanization  of  Roman  Britain :   from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Academy,  vol.  ii,  p.  13;  see  also  pp.  16  and  17,  figs.  8-10. 
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Nor  did  the  interest  and  influence  evaporate  as  time  went 
on.  If  we  pass  to  a  later  period  we  find  Dr.  Moore,^  in 
assessing  Dante's  obligations  to  the  classics,  inclined  to  esti- 
mate his  debt  to  Ovid  as  only  surpassed  by  his  debt  to  Virgil. 
'For  mythology,'  he  points  out,  'Ovid  is  his  main  authority.' 
And  it  is  with  the  Metamorphoses  ('  Ovidio  Maggiore ')  that  he  is 
most  familiar.^  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  same  current 
of  feeling  persists.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  was  in  a 
French  translation  and  not  in  the  original  that  the  poem  was 
read.  It  was  certainly  in  a  French  dress  that  it  came  to 
Wales "" ;  and  in  Wales  it  was  so  well  known  that  the  name  of 
the  author,  in  the  form  Ofydd^  came  to  mean  a  poet,  just  as  in 
Persian  the  name  of  Plato  has  passed  into  a  word  which  signi- 
fies '  philosopher '.  In  the  England  of  Chaucer  the  romance 
was  well  established.  Indeed  (in  Dr.  Ward's  words  ■*)  the  book 
was,  with  the  Ars  Afucvidi,  '  the  storehouse  of  the  mediaeval 
poet  and  story-teller  ' ;  and  it  was  handed  down  to  the  Eliza- 
bethans as  part  of  the  indispensable  equipment  of  a  poet. 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  had  all  'graduated  in  the 
school  of  Ovid ' ;  while  at  a  later  period  poets  so  diverse  as 
Milton  and  Swift  show,  the  one  in  his  epic  of  Paradise  Lost 
and  the  other  in  his  fable  of  Baucis  and  Fhiiemon,  clear  proof 
of  a  similar  attachment.  Latterly  the  poem  seems  to  have  lost 
ground.  In  Germany  it  is  still  widely  read,  at  least  in  the 
schools.^  This  may  be  due  to  the  German  love  of  a  marchen  ; 
or  it  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  "more  prosaic  and  practical 
ground  that  the  stories  furnish  excellent  aditus  Latini.  In 
England  the  audience  is  certainly  more  limited.     But  if  it  can 

^  Studies  in  Dante,  First  Series. 

2  Attention  is  drawn  in  the  notes  ;^III.  ad  init.)  to  one  passage  where 
Ovid  seems  to  have  led  his  follower  strangely  astray. 

3  Mr.  \V.  J.  Gruffydd  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Guild  of  Graduates' 
(Univ.  of  Wales),  1907-8,  pp.  27  sqq. 

*  English  Poets,  vol.  i,  p.  4. 
^  Cf.  e.g.  C.  R.  vol.  xxii,  p.  138. 
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fairly  be  urged  that  '  it  is  to  Ovid  as  well  as  to  Swinburne  that 
we  owe  Atalanta  in  Calydon  V  our  own  recent  debt  to  the 
Master  is  great. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  the  present 
to  the  past.     The  claim  is  as  old  as  Homer  : — 

T7/x,€ts  rot  Trarepuiv  fxiy    afxetvoves  cv^^ofXiB    elvaL,^ 

and  in  some  respects  it  may  be  as  well-founded  now  as  it  was 
then.  But  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  we  have  either  outgrown  or  outstripped  '  Ovidius 

Magnus  '.^ 

1  Ovid,  Metamorphoseon  liber  VIII^  Summers,  Introd.,  p.  xviii. 

2  Iliad,  iv.  405. 

3  For  a  full  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid  see  Sellar's  Roman 
Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age  and  his  article  on  the  poet  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 


The  Gorgon 

Head  of  male  Gorgon,  from  the  pediment  of  the  temple 
of  Sul  Minerva  at  Bath. 


THE  STORY  OF  PERSEUS  AND  ANDROMEDA 

Clavserat  Hippotades  aeterno  carcere  Ventos, 

admonitorque  operum  caelo  clarissimus  alto 

Lucifer  ortus  erat.     pennis  ligat  ille  resumptis 

parte  ab  utraque  pedes  teloque  accingitur  unco 

et  liquidum  motis  talaribus  aera  findit.  5 

gentibus  innumeris  circumque  infraque  relictis 

Aethiopum  populos  Cepheaque  conspicit  arva. 

illic  inmeritam  maternae  pendere  linguae 

Andromedan  poenas  iniustus  iusserat  Ammon. 

quam  simul  ad  duras  religatam  bracchia  cautes  lo 

vidit  AbantiadeSj  —  nisi  quod  levis  aura  capillos 

moverat  et  tepido  manabant  lumina  fletu, 

marmoreum  ratus  esset  opus,  —  trahit  inscius  ignes 

et  stupet  et  visae  correptus  imagine  formae 

paene  suas  quatere  est  oblitus  in  aere  pennas.  15 

Vt  stetit,  '0/  dixit,   'non  istis  digna  catenis, 
pande  requirenti  nomen  terraeque  tuumque 
et  cur  vincla  geras.'     primo  silet  ilia  nee  audet 
adpellare  virum  virgo  ;   manibusque  modestos 
celasset  voltus,  si  non  religata  fuisset :  20 

lumina,  quod  potuit,  lacrimis  implevit  obortis,^ 
saepius  instanti,  sua  ne  delicta  fateri 
nolle  videretur,  nomen  terraeque  suumque, 
quantaque  maternae  fuerit  fiducia  formae 
indicat.     et  nondum  memoratis  omnibus  unda  25 

insonuit,  veniensque  inmenso  belua  ponto 
inminet  et  latum  sub  pectore  possidet  aequor. 
conclamat  virgo  :   genitor  lugubris  et  una 
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mater  adest,  ambo  miseri,  sed  iustius  ilia, 
nee  secum  auxilium,  sed  dignos  tempore  fletiis  ?,o 

plangoremque  ferunt  vinctoque  in  corpore  adhaerent, 
cum  sic  hospes  ait :    '  lacrimarum  longa  manere 
tempora  vos  poterunt :   ad  opem  brevis  hora  ferendam  est. 
banc  ego  si  peterem  Perseus^  lovis  aurea  proles, 
Gorgonis  anguicomae  Perseus  superator  et  alis  35 

aerias  ausus  iactatis  ire  per  auras, 
praeferrer  cunctis  certe  gener.     addere  tantis 
dotibus  et  meritum,  faveant  modo  numina,  tempto : 
ut  mea  sit,  servata  mea  virtute,  paciscor.' 

Accipiunt  legem  (quis  enim  dubitaret?)  et  orant        40 
promittuntque  super  regnum  dotale  parentes. 
ecce,  velut  navis  praefixo  concita  rostro 
sulcat  aquas,  iuvenum  sudantibus  acta  lacertis, 
sic  fera,  dimotis  impulsu  pectoris  undis, 
tantum  aberat  scopulis  quantum  Balearica  torto  45 

funda  potest  plumbo  medii  transmittere  caeli : 
cum  subito  iuvenis  pedibus  tellure  repulsa 
arduus  in  nubes  abiit.     ut  in  aequore  summo 
umbra  viri  visa  est,  visam  fera  saevit  in  umbram. 
utque  lovis  praepes,  vacuo  cum  vidit  in  arvo  50 

praebentem  Phoebo  liventia  terga  draconem, 
occupat  aversum,  neu  saeva  retorqueat  ora, 
squamigeris  avidos  figit  cervicibus  ungues, 
sic  celeri  missus  praeceps  per  inane  volatu 
terga  ferae  pressit  dextroque  frementis  in  armo  55 

Inachides  ferrum  curvo  tenus  abdidit  hamo. 
volnere  laesa  gravi  inodo  se  sublimis  in  auras 
attollit,  modo  subdit  aquis,  modo  more  ferocis 
versat  apri,  quem  turba  canum  circumsona  terret. 
ille  avidos  morsus  velocibus  effugit  alis  60 

quaque  patet,  nunc  terga  cavis  super  obsita  conchis, 
nunc  laterum  costas,  nunc  qua  tenuissima  cauda 
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desinit  in  piscem,  falcato  volnerat  ense. 

belua  puniceo  mixtos  cum  sanguine  fluctus 

ore  vomit :    maduere  graves  adspergine  pennae.  65 

nee  bibulis  ultra  Perseus  talaribus  ausus 

credere,  conspexit  scopulum,  qui  vertice  summo 

stantibus  exstat  aquis,  operitur  ab  aequore  moto. 

nixus  eo  rupisque  tenens  iuga  summa  sinistra 

ter  quater  exegit  repetita  per  ilia  ferrum.  70 

Litora  cum  plausu  clamor  superasque  deorum 
implevere  domos  :   gaudent  generumque  salutant 
auxiliumque  domus  servatoremque  fatentur 
Cassiope  Cepheusque  pater,     resoluta  catenis 
incedit  virgo,  pretiumque  et  causa  laboris.  75 

ipse  manus  hausta  victrices  abluit  unda, 
anguiferumque  caput  dura  ne  laedat  harena, 
mollit  humum  foliis,  natasque  sub  aequore  virgas 
sternit  et  imponit  Phorcynidos  ora  Medusae, 
virga  recens  bibulaque  etiamnum  viva  medulla  80 

vim  rapuit  monstri  tactuque  induruit  huius, 
percepitque  novum  ramis  et  fronde  rigorem. 
at  pelagi  nymphae  factum  rairabile  temptant 
pluribus  in  virgis  et  idem  contingere  gaudent 
seminaque  ex  illis  iterant  iactata  per  undas.  85 

nunc  quoque  curaliis  eadem  natura  remansit, 
duritiam  tacto  capiant  ut  ab  aere,  quodque 
vimen  in  aequore  erat,   fiat  super  aequora  saxum. 
dis  tribus  ille  focos  totidem  de  caespite  ponit, 
laevum  Mercurio,  dextrum  tibi,  bellica  virgo,  90 

ara  lovis  media  est.     mactatur  vacca  Minervae, 
alipedi  vitulus,  taurus  tibi,  summe  deorum. 
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II 

THE   STORY   OF   PYRAMUS   AND   THISBE 

Pyramvs  et  Thisbe,  iuvenum  pulcherrimus  alter, 

altera,  quas  Oriens  aluit,  praelata  puellis, 

contiguas  habuere  domos,  ubi  dicitur  altam 

coctilibus  muris  cinxisse  Semiramis  urbem. 

notitiam  primosque  gradus  vicinia  fecit :  5 

tempore  crevit  amor,     taedae  quoque  iure  coissent :  - 

sed  vetuere  patres.     quod  non  potuere  vetare, 

ex  aequo  captis  ardebant  mentibus  ambo. 

conscius  omnis  abest :   nutu  signisque  locuntur, 

quoque  magis  tegitur,  tectus  magis  aestuat  ignis.  lo 

Fissus  erat  tenui  rima,  quam  duxerat  olim, 
cum  fieret,  paries  domui  communis  utrique. 
id  vitium  nuliLper  saecula  longa  notatum 
(quid  non  sentit  amor?)  primi  vidistis  amantes, 
et  vocis  fecistis  iter ;   tutaeque  per  illud  15 

murmure  blanditiae  minimo  transire  solebant. 
saepe,  ubi  constiterant  hinc  Thisbe,  Pyramus  illinc, 
inque  vices  fuerat  captatus  anhelitus  oris, 
'invide,'  dicebant,  'paries,  quid  amantibus  obstas? 
nee  sumus  ingrati :    tibi  nos  debere  fatemur,  20 

quod  datus  est  verbis  ad  amicas  transitus  aures.' 
talia  diversa  nequiquam  sede  locuti 
sub  noctem  dixere  'vale',  partique  dedere 
oscula  quisque  suae  non  pervenientia  contra. 

Postera  nocturnos  Aurora  removerat  ignes  25 

Solque  pruinosas  radiis  siccaverat  herbas : 
ad  solitum  co.iere  locum,     tum  murmure  parvo 
multa  prius  questi,  statuunt  ut  nocte  silenti 
fallere  custodes  foribusque  excedere  temptent, 
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cumque  domo  exierint,  urbis  quoque  tecta  relinquant;  30 
neve  sit  errandum  lato  spatiantibus  arvo, 
conveniant  ad  busta  Nini  lateantque  sub  umbra 
arboris.     arbor  ibi  niveis  uberrima  pomis 
ardua  morus  erat,  gelido  contermina  fonti. 
pacta  placent.     et  lux,  tarda  discedere  visa,  35 

praecipitatur  aquis,  et  aquis  nox  exit  ab  isdem. 
callida  per  tenebras  versato  cardine  Thisbe 
egreditur  fallitque  suos,  adopertaque  voltum 
pervenit  ad  tumulum  dictaque  sub  arbore  sedit. 
audacem  faciebat  amor,     venit  ecce  recenti  40 

caede  leaena  boum  spumantes  oblita  rictus, 
depositura  sitim  vicini  fontis  in  unda. 
quam  procul  ad  lunae  radios  Babylonia  Thisbe 
vidit  et  obscurum  timido  pede  fugit  in  antrum, 
dumque  fugit  tergo  velamina  lapsa  reliquit.  45 

ut  lea  saeva  sitim  multa  compescuit  unda, 
dum  redit  in  silvas,  inventos  forte  sine  ipsa 
ore  cruentato  tenues  laniavit  amictus. 
Serius  egressus  vestigia  vidit  in  alto 
pulvere  certa  ferae  totoque  expalluit  ore  50 

Pyramus ;   ut  vero  vestem  quoque  sanguine  tinctam 
repperit,  *  una  duos,'  inquit,  *  nox  perdet  amantes  : 
e  quibus  ilia  fuit  longa  dignissima  vita, 
nostra  nocens  anima  est.     ego  te,  miseranda,   peremi, 
in  loca  plena  metus  qui  iussi  nocte  venires  55 

nee  prius  hue  veni.     nostrum  divellite  corpus, 
et  scelerata  fero  consumite  viscera  morsu, 
o  quicunque  sub  hac  habitatis  rupe,  leones. 
sed  timidi  est  optare  necem.'     velamina  Thisbes 
tollit  et  ad  pactae  secum  fert  arboris  umbram  ;  60 

utque  dedit  notae  lacrimas,  dedit  oscula  vesti, 
'  accipe  nunc,'  inquit,  'nostri  quoque  sanguinis  haustus  !' 
quoque  erat  accinctus,  demisit  in  ilia  ferrum, 
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nee  mora,  ferventi  moriens  e  volnere  traxit. 

ut  iacuit  resupinus  humo,  cruor  emicat  alte,  65 

non  aliter  quam  cum  vitiato  fistula  plumbo 

scinditur  et  tenui  stridente  foramine  longas 

eiaculatur  aquas  atque  ictibus  aera  rumpit. 

arborei  fetus  adspergine  caedis  in  atram 

vertuntur  faciem,  madefactaque  sanguine  radix  70 

purpureo  tingit  pendentia  mora  colore. 

Ecce  metu  nondum  posito,  ne  fallat  amantem 
ilia  redit  iuvenemque  oculis  animoque  requirit, 
quantaque  vitarit  narrare  pericula  gestit. 
utque  locum  et  visa  cognoscit  in  arbore  formam,  75 

sic  facit  incertam  pomi  color:    haeret,  an  haec  sit. 
dum  dubitat  tremebunda  videt  pulsare  cruentum 
membra  solum,  retroque  pedem  tulit,  oraque  buxo 
pallidiora  gerens  exhorruit  aequoris  instar, 
quod  tremit,  exigua  cum  summum  stringitur  aura.  80 

sed  postquam  remorata  suos  cognovit  amores, 
percutit  indignos  claro  plangore  lacertos, 
et  laniata  comas  amplexaque  corpus  amatum 
volnera  supplevit  lacrimis  fletumque  cruori 
miscuit,  et  gelidis  in  voltibus  oscula  figens  85 

'  Pyrame,'  clamavit,  '  quis  te  mihi  casus  ademit  ? 
Pyrame,  responde :  tua  te  carissima  Thisbe 
nominat :   exaudi  voltusque  attolle  iacentes  ! ' 
ad  nomen  Thisbes  oculos  iam  morte  gravatos 
Pyramus  erexit,  visaque  recondidit  ilia.  90 

quae  postquam  vestemque  suam  cognovit  et  ense 
vidit  ebur  vacuum,  'tua  te  manus,'  inquit,  'amorque 
perdidit,  infelix.     est  et  mihi  fortis  in  unum 
hoc  manus,  est  et  amor :    dabit  hie  in  volnera  vires, 
prosequar  exstinctum,  letique  miserrima  dicar  95 

causa  comesque  tui ;  quique  a  me  morte  revelli 
heu  sola  poteras,  poteris  nee  morte  revelli. 
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hoc  tamen  amborum  verbis  estote  rogati, 

o  multum  miseri  meus  illiusque  parentes, 

ut  quos  certus  amor,  quos  hora  novissima  iunxit,  100 

componi  tumulo  non  invideatis  eodem. 

at  tu  quae  ramis  arbor  miserabile  corpus 

nunc  tegis  unius,  mox  es  tectura  duorum, 

signa  tene  caedis,  puUosque  et  luctibus  aptos 

semper  habe  fetus,  gemini  monimenta  cruoris.'  105 

Dixit  et  aptato  pectus  mucrone  sub  imum 
incubuit  ferro,  quod  adhuc  a  caede  tepebat. 
vota  tamen  tetigere  deos,  tetigere  parentes  : 
nam  color  in  pomo  est,  ubi  permaturuit,  ater, 
quodque  rogis  superest,  una  requiescit  in  urna.  no 
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THE   STORY   OF   CEPHALUS   AND   PROCRIS 

'Carmina  Laiades  non  intellecta  priorum 

solverat  ingeniis,  et  praecipitata  iacebat 

inmemor  ambagum  vates  obscura  suarum. 

protinus  Aoniis  inmittitur  altera  Thebis 

pestis,  et  exitio  multi  pecorumque  suoque  5 

rurigenae  pavere  feram.     vicina  iuventus 

venimus  et  latos  indagine  cinximus  agros. 

ilia  levi  velox  superabat  retia  saltu 

summaque  transibat  positarum  lina  plagarum. 

copula  detrahitur  canibus  :    quos  ilia  sequentes  10 

effugit  et  celeri  non  segnior  alite  ludit. 

poscor  et  ipse  meum  consensu  Laelapa  magno 

(muneris  hoc  nomen).     iamdudum  vincula  pugnat 

exuere  ipse  sibi  colloque  morantia  tendit. 

vix  bene  missus  erat,  nee  iam  poteramus  ubi  esset,        15 
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scire,     pedum  calidus  vestigia  pulvis  habebat, 

ipse  oculis  ereptus  erat.     non  ocior  illo 

hasta  nee  excussae  contorto  verbere  glandes, 

nee  Gortyniaeo  ealamus  levis  exit  ab  arcu. 

collis  apex  medii  subieetis  inminet  arvis :  20 

tollor  eo  capioque  novi  spectaeula  cursus, 

quo  modo  deprendi,  modo  se  subducere  ab  ipso 

volnere  visa  fera  est.     nee  limite  callida  recto 

in  spatiumque  fugit,  sed  decipit  ora  sequentis 

et  redit  in  gyrum,  ne  sit  suus  impetus  hosti.  25 

inminet  hie  sequiturque  parem,  similisque  tenenti 

non  tenet  et  vacuos  exereet  in  aera  morsus. 

ad  iaculi  vertebar  opem.     quod  dextera  librat 

dum  mea,  dum  digitos  amentis  addere  tempto, 

lumina  deflexi :   revocataque  rursus  eodem  30 

rettuleram.    medio  (mirum  !)  duo  marmora  campo 

adspicio.    fugere  hoc,  illud  captare  putares. 

scilicet  invictos  ambo  certamine  cursus 

esse  deus  voluit,  siquis  deus  adfuit  illis.' 

Hactenus,  et  tacuit.    *  iaculo  quod  crimen  in  ipso  est  ? '    35 
Phocus  ait.     iaculi  sic  crimina  rettulit  ille. 
'  Gaudia  principium  nostri  sunt,  Phoce,  doloris  : 
ilia  prius  referam.     iuvat  o  meminisse  beati 
temporis,  Aeacida,  quo  primos  rite  per  annos 
coniuge  eram  felix,  felix  erat  ilia  marito.  40 

mutua  cura  duos  et  amor  socialis  habebat. 
nee  lovis  ilia  meo  thalamos  praeferret  amori, 
nee,  me  quae  caperet,  non  si  Venus  ipsa  veniret, 
ulla  erat :   aequales  urebant  pectora  flammae. 

Sole  fere  radiis  feriente  eacumina  primis  45 

venatum  in  silvas  iuvenaliter  ire  solebam. 
nee  mecum  famuli  nee  equi  nee  naribus  acres 
ire  canes,  nee  lina  sequi  nodosa  solebant. 
tutus  eram  iaculo.     sed  cum  satiata  ferinae 
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dextera  caedis  erat,  repetebam  frigus  et  umbras ;  50 

et  quae  de  gelidis  exibat  vallibus  aura, 

aura  petebatur  medio  mihi  lenis  in  aestu. 

illam  exspectabam,  requies  erat  ilia  labori. 

*  aura '  (recorder  enim),  '  venias  ! '  cantare  solebam, 

'meque  iuves  intresque  sinus  gratissima  nostros,  55 

utque  facis,  relevare  velis,  quibus  urimur  aestus  ! ' 

forsitan  addiderim  (sic  me  mea  fata  trahebant) 

blanditias  plures  et  '  tu  mihi  magna  voluptas ', 

dicere  sim  solitus,  '  tu  me  reficisque  fovesque, 

tu  facis  ut  silvas,  ut  amem  loca  sola,  meoque  60 

spiritus  iste  tuus  semper  captatur  ab  ore.' 

Vocibus  ambiguis  deceptam  praebuit  aurem 
nescio  quis,  nomenque  aurae  tam  saepe  vocatum 
esse  putat  nymphae  :    nympham  mihi  credit  amari. 
criminis  extemplo  ficti  temerarius  index  65 

Procrin  adit  tenuique  refert  audita  susurro. 
credula  res  amor  est.     subito  conlapsa  dolore, 
ut  mihi  narratur,  cecidit ;   longoque  refecta 
tempore  se  miseram,  se  fati  dixit  iniqui ; 
deque  fide  questa  est ;  et  crimine  concita  vano  70 

quod  nihil  est,  metuit,  metuit  sine  corpore  nomen, 
et  dolet  infelix  veluti  de  pelice  vera, 
saepe  tamen  dubitat  speratque  miserrima  falli 
indicioque  fidem  negat  et  nisi  viderit  ipsa 
damnatura  sui  non  est  delicta  mariti.  75 

Postera  depulerant  Aurorae  lumina  noctem  : 
egredior  silvamque  peto,  victorque  per  herbas 
'  aura  veni,'  dixi,   '  nostroque  medere  labori.' 
et  subito  gemitus  inter  mea  verba  videbar 
nescio  quos  audisse  :    '  veni '  tamen,   '  optima  ! '   dixi.      80 
fronde  levem  rursus  strepitum  faciente  caduca 
sum  ratus  esse  feram  telumque  volatile  misi. 
Procris  erat !    medioque  tenens  in  pectore  volnus 
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'  ei  mihi ! '  conclamat.     vox  est  ubi  cognita  fidae 

coniugis,  ad  vocem  praeceps  amensque  cucurri.  85 

semianimem  et  sparsas  foedantem  sanguine  vestes 

et  sua  (me  miserum  !)  de  volnere  dona  trahentem 

invenio,  corpusque  meo  mihi  carius  ulnis 

moUibus  attoUo  scissaque  a  pectore  veste 

volnera  saeva  ligo,  conorque  inhibere  cruorem,  9c 

neu  me  morte  sua  sceleratum  deserat,  oro. 

viribus  ilia  carens  et  iam  moribunda  coegit 

haec  se  pauca  loqui  :    '  per  nostri  foedera  lecti, 

perque  deos  supplex  oro  superosque  meosque, 

per  siquid  merui  bene  de  te,  perque  manentem  95 

nunc  quoque  cum  pereo,  causam  mihi  mortis,  amorem, 

ne  thalamis  Auram  patiare  innubere  nostris.' 

dixit,  et  errorem  tum  denique  nominis  esse 

et  sensi  et  docui.     sed  quid  docuisse  iuvabat  ? 

labitur,  et  parvae  fugiunt  cum  sanguine  vires.  100 

dumque  aliquid  spectare  potest,  me  spectat  et  in  me 

infelicem  animam  nostroque  exhalat  in  ore. 

sed  vultu  meliore  mori  secura  videtur.' 


IV 

THE   PASSING   OF   HERCULES 

LoNGA  fuit  medii  mora  temporis,  actaque  magni 

Herculis  implerant  terras  odiumque  novercae. 

victor  ab  Oechalia  Cenaeo  sacra  parabat 

vota  lovi,  cum  Fama  loquax  praecessit  ad  aures, 

Deianira,  tuas,  quae  veris  addere  falsa 

gaudet  et  e  minimo  sua  per   mendacia  crescit, 

Amphitryoniaden  loles  ardore  teneri. 

credit  amans  venerisque  novae  perterrita  fama 
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Hercules 
From  the  full-length  statue  at  Copenhagen. 
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indulsit  primo  lacrimis,  flendoque  dolorem 

diffudit  miseranda  suum.     mox  deinde  '  quid  autem      10 

flemus  ? '  ait,  '  lacrimis  lole  laetabitur  istis. 

quae  quoniam  adventat,  properandum  aliquidque  novan- 

dum  est, 
dum  licet  et  nondum  thalamos  tenet  altera  nostros. 
conquerar  an  sileam  ?   repetam  Calydona  morerne  ? 
excedam  tectis  an,  si  nihil  amplius,  obstem  ?  15 

quid  si  me,  Meleagre,  tuam  memor  esse  sororem 
forte  paro  facinus,  quantumque  iniuria  possit 
femineusque  dolor,  iugulata  pelice  tester?' 
in  cursus  animus  varios  abit ;   omnibus  illis 
praetulit  inbutam  Nesseo  sanguine  vestem  20 

mittere,  quae  vires  defecto  reddat  amori. 
ignaroque  Lichae,  quid  tradat  nescia,  luctus 
ipsa  suos  tradit  blandisque  miserrima  verbis 
dona  det  ille  viro  mandat.     capit  inscius  heros 
induiturque  umeris  Lernaeae  virus  echidnae.  25 

Tura  dabat  primis  et  verba  precantia  flammis 
vinaque  marmoreas  patera  fundebat  in  aras ; 
incaluit  vis  ilia  mali  resolutaque  flammis 
Herculeos  abiit  late  diffusa  per  artus. 
dum  potuit,  solita  gemitum  virtute  repressit ;  30 

victa  malis  postquam  est  patientia,  reppulit  aras 
implevitque  suis  nemorosam  vocibus  Oeten. 
nee  mora,  letiferam  conatur  scindere  vestem  : 
qua  trahitur,  trahit  ilia  cutem,  foedumque  relatu, 
aut  haeret  membris  frustra  temptata  revelli,  35 

aut  laceros  artus  et  grandia  detegit  ossa. 
ipse  cruor,  gelido  ceu  quondam  lammina  candens 
tincta  lacu,  stridit  coquiturque  ardente  veneno. 
nee  modus  est,  sorbent  avidae  praecdrdia  flammae, 
caeruleusque  fluit  toto  de  corpore  sudor,  40 

ambustique  sonant  nervi,  caecaque  medullis 
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tabe  liquefactis  tollens  ad  sidera  palmas 

'  Cladibus  ',  exclamat  *  Saturnia,  pascere  nostris, 

pascere  et  banc  pestem  specta  crudelis  ab  alto 

corque  ferum  satia ;   vel  si  miserandus  et  hosti  45 

(hostis  enim  es)  tibi  sum^  diris  cruciatibus  aegram 

invisamque  animam  natamque  laboribus  aufer. 

hoc  mihi  munus  erit  :    decet  haec  dare  dona  novercam. 

ergo  ego  foedantem  peregrino  templa  cruore 

Busirin  domui  ?   saevoque  alimenta  parentis  50 

Antaeo  eripui  ?    nee  me  pastoris  Hiberi 

forma  triplex,  nee  forma  triplex  tua,  Cerbere,  movit  ? 

vosne,  manus,  validi  pressistis  cornua  tauri  ? 

vestrum  opus  Elis  habet,  vestrum  Stymphalides  undae 

Partheniumque  nemus  ?   vestra  virtute  relatus  55 

Thermodontiaco  caelatus  balteus  auro, 

pomaque  ab  insomni  concustodita  dracone? 

nee  mihi  Centauri  potuere  resistere,  nee  mi 

Arcadiae  vastator  aper  ?    nee  profuit  hydrae 

crescere  per  damnum  geminasque  resumere  vires?  60 

quid,  quod  Thracis  equos  humano  sanguine  pingues 

plenaque  corporibus  laceris  praesepia  vidi 

visaque  deieci,  dominumque  ipsosque  peremi? 

his  elisa  iacet  moles  Nemeaea  lacertis, 

hac  caelum  cervice  tuli.     defessa  iubendo  est  65 

saeva  lovis  coniunx  :    ego  sum  indefessus  agendo. 

sed  nova  pestis  adest,  cui  nee  virtute  resisti 

nee  telis  armisque  potest,     pulmonibus  errat 

ignis  edax  imis  perque  omnes  pascitur  artus. 

at  valet  Eurystheus  !   et  sunt,  qui  credere  possint  70 

esse  deos  ? '    dixit,  perque  altam  saucius  Oeten 

baud  aliter  graditur  quam  si  venabula  taurus 

corpore  fixa  gerat,  factique  refugerit  auctor. 

saepe  ilium  gemitus  edentem,  saepe  prementem, 

saepe  retemptantem  totas  infringere  vestes  75 
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sternentemque  trabes  irascentemque  videres 
montibus  aut  patrio  tendentem  bracchia  caelo. 

Ecce  Lichan  trepidum  latitantem  rupe  cavata 
adspicit ;  utque  dolor  rabiem  collegerat  omnem, 
*tune,  Licha,'  dixit,  'feralia  dona  dedisti?  80 

tune  meae  necis  auctor  eris?'   tremit  ille  pavetque 
pallidas  et  timide  verba  excusantia  dicit. 
dicentem  genibusque  manus  adhibere  parantem 
corripit  Alcides  et  terque  quaterque  rotatum 
mittit  in  Euboicas  tormento  fortius  undas.  85 

ille  per  aerias  pendens  induruit  auras, 
utque  ferunt  imbres  gelidis  concrescere  ventis 
inde  nives  fieri,  nivibus  quoque  moUe  rotatis 
adstringi  et  spissa  glomerari  grandine  corpus  : 
sic  ilium  validis  iactum  per  inane  lacertis  90 

exsanguemque  metu  nee  quicquam  umoris  habentem 
in  rigidos  versum  silices  prior  edidit  aetas. 
nunc  quoque  in  Euboico  scopulus  brevis  eminet  alto 
gurgite  et  humanae  servat  vestigia  formae ; 
quern,  quasi  sensurum,  nautae  calcare  verentur  95 

adpellantque  Lichan. 

At  tu,  lovis  inclita  proles, 
arboribus  caesis,  quas  ardua  gesserat  Oete, 
inque  pyram  structis,  arcum  pharetramque  capacem 
regnaque  visuras  iterum  Troiana  sagittas 
ferre  iubes  Poeante  satum  ;   quo  flamma  ministro  roo 

subdita.     dumque  avidis  comprenditur  ignibus  agger, 
congeriem  silvae  Nemeaeo  vellere  summam 
sternis  et  imposita  clavae  cervice  recumbis, 
baud  alio  vultu  quam  si  conviva  iaceres 
inter  plena  meri  redimitus  pocula  sertis.  105 
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Ille  ego  qui  fuerim,  tenerorum  lusor  amorum, 

quern  legis,  ut  noris,  accipe  posteritas. 
Sulmomihi  patria  est,  gelidis  uberrimus  undis, 

milia  qui.novies  distat  ab  urbe  decern, 
editus  hie  ego  sum,  nee  non  ut  tempora  noris,  5 

cum  cecidit  fato  consul  uterque  pari ; 
si  quid  id  est,  usque  a  proavis  vetus  ordinis  heres, 

non  modo  fortunae  munere  factus  eques. 
nee  stirps  prima  fui ;   genito  sum  fratre  creatus, 

qui  tribus  ante  quater  mensibus  ortus  erat,  10 

Lucifer  amborum  natalibus  adfuit  idem  : 

una  celebrata  est  per  duo  liba  dies, 
haec  est  armiferae  festis  de  quinque  Minervae, 

quae  fieri  pugna  prima  cruenta  solet. 
protinus  excolimur  teneri,  curaque  parentis  15 

imus  ad  insignes  urbis  ab  arte  viros. 
frater  ad  eloquium  viridi  tendebat  ab  aevo, 

fortia  verbosi  natus  ad  arma  fo^ri.. 
at  mihi  iam  puero  caelestia  sacra  placebant,    / 

inque.  suum  furtim  Musa  trahebat  opus.       |  20 

saepe  pater  dixit  ^  studium  quid  inutile  temptas  ? 

Maeonides  nuUas  ipse  reliquit  opes.' 
motus  eram  dictis  totoque  Helicone  relicto 

scribere  temptabam  verba  soluta  modis  : 
sponte  sua  carmen  numeros  veniebat  ad  aptos,  25 

et  quod  temptabam  dicere  versus  erat. 
interea  tacito  passu  labentibus  annis 

liberior  fratri  sumpta  mihique  toga  est, 
induiturque  umeris  cum  lato  purpura  clavo, 

et  studium  nobis,  quod  fuit  ante,  manet.  30 
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iamque  decern  vitae  frater  geminaverat  annos, 

cum  perit,  et  coepi  parte  carere  mei. 
cepimus  et  tenerae  primos  aetatis  honores, 

eque  viris  quondam  pars  tribus  una  fui. 
curia  restabat  :    clavi  mensura  coacta  est :  35 

maius  erat  nostris  viribus  illud  onus, 
nee  patiens  corpus,  nee  mens  fuit  apta  labori, 

sollicitaeque  fugax  ambitionis  eram, 
et  petere  Aoniae  suadebant  tuta  sorores 

otia,  iudicio  semper  amata  meo.  40 

temporis  illius  colui  fovique  poetas, 

quotque  aderant  vates^  rebar  adesse  deos. 
saepe  suas  volucres  legit  mihi  grandior  aevo, 

quaeque  nocet  serpens,  quae  iuvat  herba,  Macer. 
saepe  suos  solitus  recitare  Propertius  ignes,  45 

iure  sodalicii,  quo  mihi  iunctus  erat. 
Ponticus  heroo,  Bassus  quoque  clarus  iambis 

dulcia  convictus  membra  fuere  mei ; 
et  tenuit  nostras  numerosus  Horatius  aures, 

dum  ferit  Ausonia  carmina  culta  lyra.  50 

Vergilium  vidi  tantum  :   nee  avara  Tibullo 

tempus  amicitiae  fata  dedere  meae. 
successor  fuit  hie  tibi,  Galle,  Propertius  illi ; 

quartus  ab  his  serie  temporis  ipse  fui. 
utque  ego  maiores,  sic  me  coluere  minores,  s,^ 

notaque  non  tarde  facta  Thalia  mea  est. 
carmina  cum  primum  populo  iuvenalia  legi, 

barba  resecta  mihi  bisue  semelve  fuit. 
moverat  ingenium  totam  cantata  per  urbem 

nomine  non  vero  dicta  Corinna  mihi.  60 

multa  quidem  scripsi,  sed  quae  vitiosa  putavi, 

emendaturis  ignibus  ipse  dedi. 
tunc  quoque,  cum  fugerem,  quaedam  placitura  cremavi, 

iratus  studio  carminibusque  meis. 

c  2 
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molle  Cupidineis  nee  inexpugnabilc  telis  65 

cor  mihi,  quodque  levis  causa  moveret,  erat. 
cum  tamen  hie  essem  minimoque  accenderer  igni, 

nomine  sub  nostro  fabula  nulla  fuit. 
paene  mihi  puero  nee  digna  nee  utilis  uxor 

est  data,  quae  tempus  per  breve  nupta  fuit.  70 

illi  successit  quamvis  sine  crimine  coniunx, 

non  tamen  in  nostro  firma  futura  toro. 
ultima,  quae  mecum  seros  permansit  in  annos, 

sustinuit  coniunx  exulis  esse  viri. 
filia  me  mea  bis  prima  fecunda  iuventa,  75 

sed  non  ex  uno  coniuge,  fecit  avum. 
et  iam  complerat  genitor  sua  fata  novemque 

addiderat  lustris  altera  lustra  novem. 
non  aliter  flevi  quam  me  fleturus  ademptum 

ille  fuit.     matri  proxima  iusta  tuli.  80 

felices  ambo  tempestiveque  sepulti, 

ante  diem  poenae  quod  periere  meae  ! 
me  quoque  felicem,  quod  non  viventibus  illis 

sum  miser,  et  de  me  quod  doluere  nihil ! 
si  tamen  extinctis  aliquid  nisi  nomina  restat,  85 

et  gracilis  structos  effugit  umbra  rogos, 
fama,  parentales,  si  vos  mea  contigit,  umbrae, 

et  sunt  in  Stygio  crimina  nostra  foro  : 
scite,  precor,  causam  —  nee  vos  mihi  fallere  fas  est  — 

errorem  iussae,  non  scelus,  esse  fugae.  90 

manibus  hoc  satis  est.     ad  vos,  studiosa,  reverter, 

pectora,  quae  vitae  quaeritis  acta  meae. 
iam  mihi  canities  pulsis  melioribus  annis 

venerat,  antiquas  miscueratque  comas, 
postque  meos  ortus  Pisaea  vinctus  oliva  95 

abstulerat  decies  praemia  victor  eques, 
cum  maris  Euxini  positos  ad  laeva  Tomitas 

quaerere  me  laesi  principis  ira  iubet. 
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causa  meae  cunctis  nimium  quoque  nota  ruinae 

indicio  non  est  testificanda  meo.  ico 

quid  referam  comitumque  nefas  famulosque  nocentes  ? 

ipsa  multa  tuli  non  leviora  fuga. 
indignata  malis  mens  est  succumbere  seque 

praestitit  invictam  viribus  usa  suis  : 
oblitusque  mei  ductaeque  per  otia  vitae  105 

insolita  cepi  temporis  arma  manu  : 
totque  tuli  terra  casus  pelagoque  quot  inter 

occultum  stellae  conspicuumque  polum. 
tacta  mihi  tandem  longis  erroribus  acto 

iuncta  pharetratis  Sarmatis  ora  Getis.  110 

hie  ego  finitimis  quamvis  circumsoner  armis, 

tristia,  quo  possum,  carmine  fata  levo. 
quod  quamvis  nemo  est  cuius  referatur  ad  aures, 

sic  tamen  absumo  decipioque  diem, 
ergo  quod  vivo  durisque  laboribus  obsto,  115 

nee  me  sollicitae  taedia  lucis  habent, 
gratia,  Musa,  tibi :    nam  tu  solacia  praebes ; 

tu  curae  requies,  tu  medicina  venis. 
tu  dux  et  comes  es,  tu  no's  abducis  ab  Histro, 

in  medioque  mihi  das  HeUcone  locum;  120 

tu  mihi,  quod  rarum  est,  vivo  sublime  dedisti 

nomen,  ab  exequiis  quod  dare  fama  solet. 
nee,  qui  detractat  praesentia,  livor  iniquo 

ullum  de  nostris  dente  momordit  opus, 
nam  tulerint  magnos  cum  saecula  nostra  poetas,       125 

non  fuit  ingenio  fama  maligna  meo, 
cumque  ego  praeponam  multos  mihi,  non  minor  illis 

dicor  et  in  toto  plurimus  orbe  legor. 
si  quid  habent  igitur  vatum  praesagia  veri, 

protinus  ut  moriar,  non  ero,  terra,  tuus.  130 

sive  favore  tuli  sive  banc  ego  carmine  faniam, 

lure  tibi  grates,  candide  lector,  ago. 


NOTES 


R.  =  Roby's  School  Latin  Granunar  (Macmillan) :  cited  by  sections, 
B.  =  Bradley's  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition  (Rivingtons)  : 
cited  by  sections. 

Other  occasional  abbreviations — 

•       ;  ■    ■     .  V.  =  Virgil.  "  "•^■':.-. 

Plan.  =  Planudes.  '    ".; 

L.  =  Lemaire. 

I. 

PERSEUS   AND   ANDROMEDA 

{Metamorphoses  iv.  662-775.) 

Students  would  do  well  to  read,  as  an  introduction  to  Ovid's  ver- 
sion of  the  story,  either  the  prose  rarrative  in  Charles  Kingsley's 
Heroes^  or  the  verse-setting,  by  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  in  The  Epic  of 
Hades,  at  the  close  of  which  occurs  the  following  interpretation  of 
the  myth. — Andromeda  is  speaking : 

I  seem  to  see  new  meaning  in  my  fate. 

And  all  the  deeds  I  tell  of     Evermore 

The  young  life  comes,  bound  to  the  cruel  rocks 

Alone.     Before  it  the  unfathomed  sea 

Smiles,  filled  with  monstrous  growths  that  wait  to  take 

Its  innocence.     Far  off  the  voice  and  hand 

Of  love  kneel  by  in  agony,  and  entreat 

The  seeming  careless  gods.     Still  when  the  deep 

Is  smoothest,  lo,  the  deadly  fangs  and  coils 

Lurk  near,  to  smite  with  death.     And  o'er  the  crags 

Of  duty,  like  a  sudden  sunbeam,  springs 

Some  golden  soul  half  mortal,  half  divine, 

Heaven-sent,  and  breaks  the  chain  ;   and  evermore 

For  sacrifice  they  die,  through  sacrifice 

They  live,  and  are  for  others. 

The  central  facts  of  the  story  descend,  no  doubt,  from  the  old 
barbarous  days,  when  human  sacrifices  to  the  primitive  gods  were 
everywhere  in  vogue.  Similar  legends,  in  which  a  princess  volun- 
tarily or  on  compulsion  gives  up  her  own  life  to  save  her  people 
from  disaster,  furnish  Euripides  with  the  main  theaie  of  the  Hera- 
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cUdae  and  the  Iphigenia  AuUdensis.  The  barbarity  is  ascribed 
by  Lucretius,  in  his  famous  lines  (i.  80-101)  on  Iphigenia,  to  the 
superstition  of  the  priests : 

Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum. 

Vestiges  of  such  practices  are  embedded  in  the  legendary  history  of 
Rome  ;  e.g.  in  the  death  of  Remus,  who  was  probably  sacrificed, 
like  the  hero  of  Longfellow's  Skeleton  iti  Armour^  to  ensure  the 
stability  of  the  city  walls  : 

.  . .  caeso  moenia  firma  Remo.^ 

Similarly  the  images  thrown  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year  from 
the  Pons  Sublicius  into  the  Tiber  symbolized,  it  would  seem,  the 
human  victims  ^  of  ruder  days  : 

Tum  quoque  priscorum  virgo  simtclacra  virorum 
mittere  roboreo  scirpea  ponte  solet.^ 

The  custom  of  throwing  down  a  surplice  from  Magdalen  College 
Tower,  after  the  hymn  has  been  sung  on  May-day  morning,  is  said 
to  be  an  instance  nearer  home  of  a  similar  survival ;  the  whole 
ceremony  being,  perhaps,  a  relic  of  Sun-worship,  and  the  surplice 
thrown  from  the  height  typifying  the  victim  who  on  May-day  of 
old  was  sacrificed  to  the  Sun-god. 

[Readers  are  advised  to  study  Charles  Kingsley's  Andromeda 
side  by  side  with  Ovid's,  in  order  to  see  how  the  same  story  can  be 
handled  in  English  Hexameters  ;  and  perhaps  also,  as  an  illustration 
of  Silver  Latin  romance,  the  cognate  episode  in  Valerius  Flaccus 
(ii.  45  sqq.)  of  Hesione's  delivery  from  the  sea  monster  by  Hercules  ; 
the  story  to  which  Shakespeare  alludes  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice ^ 
Act  iii,  sc.  2,  making  Portia  compare  herself  to  Hesione  and  Bas- 
sanio  to  (the) : 

Young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin-tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster. 

See  also  Atlas  and  Medusa^  by  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  in  The  Fort- 
nightly Review^  Dec.  1907.] 

[1-15,  Perseus^  aft  Argive,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  is  on 
his  way  home  from  the  wilds  of  Africa^  where  he  had  been  sent  to 
kill  Medusa.  Medusa  was  a  beautiful  Amazon  who  for  an  offe7tce 
against  Minerva  had  had  her  hair  turned  i?ito  snakes.  Pe?'setis 
has  achieved  the  adventure  and  b?'ings  with  him  Medusa^ s  severed 
head,  which  now  acts  as  a  char??i  and  turtis  into  stone  any  07ie  who 
looks  up07i  it.     The  day  is  bright  and  windless.    Pe7'seus  puts  07i 

1  Propertius,  iii.  9.  50.  ^  Cf.  the  '  paper  horses '  of  Thibet, 

^  Ovid,  Fasti  \.  622. 
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his  magic  sandals^  takes  up  his  sword^  and  is  flying  seaward^  when., 
on  the  shore ^  bound  to  the  cliffs  pi st  out  of  reach  of  the  tide,  he  sees 
a  beautiful  jnaiden.  Now  this  7?iaide?t  is  the  daughter  of  Cepheus, 
an  African  king.  Her  name  is  Andromeda,  and  for  the  boastful- 
ness  of  her  mother,  Cassiope,  she  has  been  exposed  there  in  chains  to 
be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster,  which  the  gods  have  sent  to  punish 
Cas slope  by  ravaging  the  land  and  preying  on  the  people.  Aft 
oracle  has  declared  that  the  curse  will  be  removed  if  the  wicked 
queen^s  daughter  is  sacrificed  thus^ 

1.  HippotadeSj  Aeolus  {ai]vai-=  to  blow)  son  of  Hippotas  (iVTror?;?, 
a  rider)  is  an  Homeric  personage.  He  appears  in  the  tenth  book  of 
the  Odyssey  as  the  king  of  the  winds, 

AioXos  'l7r7roTd8//y,  (f)i\os  ddavdroKTi  Beoiaiv, 

and  is  visited  by  Odysseus  in  his  island-kingdom  of  Aeolia,  which 
was  identified  by  the  ancients  with  one  of  the  (Aeolian)  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  imagery  of  this  line  is  from  Virgil  {Aeneid 
i.  50-141) ;  cf. 

Ilia  se  iactet  in  aula 
Aeolus  et  clauso  ventorum  carcere  regnet. 

aeterno,  mSio),  Plan.,  *  immemorial.'  So  '' parietes  aeterni ' 
in  the  elder  Pliny,  and  '  urbs  aeterna '  in  Tibullus.  The  epithet 
may  conceivably  be  a  reminiscence  of  Homer  {loc.  cit.),  who 
describes  the  wall  that  ran  round  the  island  of  Aeolia  as  being 
xd\K€ov  dppr]KTov  =  irrefragable,  and  so  almost  imperishable. 

[The  word  has  been  needlessly  suspected  and  variously 
emended  : — alterno  (Haupt),  Aetnaeo  (Housman),  aerato  (Bentley). 
The  best  suggestion  appears  to  be  terreno  (Heinsius),  a  word  used 
elsewhere  {Tristia  v.  6.  39;  Metamm,  vii.  107)  by  Ovid  in  the 
sense  of  *  subterraneous ',  which  in  this  context  would  give  an 
Ovidian  antithesis  between  earth  and  sky  ('terreno  carcere'  and 
'caelo  alto'),  while  it  would  also  fit  well  with  the  Virgilian  description : 

sed  pater  omnipotens  speluncis  abdidit  air  is, 
hoc  metuens,  inolemque  et  monies  insuper  altos 
imposuit.] 

Hippotades  :  Ovid  affects  such  '  patronymics '  as  this.  Cf. 
below,  11.  II,  56,  79;  III.  I  and  39  n. ;  IV.  7  and  84.  They  are 
characteristic  of  the  *  epic  '  or  '  grand '  style. 

2.  admonitor  :  the  verbal  noun  takes  the  place  of  a  participle  ; 
cf.  V,  Ae7i.  xii.  614  : 

Interea  extremo  bcllator  (=  bellans)  in  aequore  Turnus 
palantes  sequitur  paucos. 

The  point  is  discussed,  ad  h.  loc,  and  illustrated  fully  by  Conington 
in  his  cditio  uiaior. 
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In  the  Amores  (i.  13)  Ovid  devotes  the  best  part  of  a  whole 
poem  to  the  thought,  which  these  words  suggest,  of  the  world 
awaking  somewhat  reluctantly,  at  dawn,  to  the  day's  work. 

operum :  the  genitive  is  objective,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
objective  genitive  with  which  admonere  itself  is  constructed.  Gf. 
the  Halieuticoji  Liber ^  lines  I-2  :  . .    x 

Accepit  mundus  legem,  dedit  arma  per  omnes 
adinonuitque  suL 

In  prose  7nonitor  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  /  Sumat  aliquem  ex 
populo  monitorejn  offici  sui^  Sallust,  Bell.  lug,  85,  §  10. 

clarissinms,  'in  all  his  radiance.'  The  superlative  takes  its 
natural  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line,  for  emphasis  and  effect. 
Cf.  IV.  23.    So  e.g.  in  V,  Aen.  iv.  60  : 

Ipsa  tenens  dextra  pateram  pulcherrima  Dido 
candentis  vaccae  media  inter  cornua  fundit. 

3.  Lucifer  :  the  morning  star :  *a)o--^dpo9,  the  light-bringer. 
ille  (sc.  Perseus)^  like  the  Greek  6  de,  marks  the  change  of 

subject.     Cf.  1.  60. 

pennis  .  .  .  resumptis  :  the 'ablative  absolute'  (B.  §§  419-26), 
as  in  line  5  'motis  talaribus',  2iXi^  passim. 

3-4.  pennis  .  .  .  tele  .  .  .  unco :  i.  e.  the  winged  sandals  and 
sword  lent  by  Mercury  to  Perseus,  when  he  set  out  to  kill  Medusa  : 
cf.  the  description  in  Kingsley's  Heroes :  '  By  his  side  was  a  scimi- 
tar of  diamond,  all  of  one  clear  precious  stone,  and  on  his  feet  were 
golden  sandals,  from  the  heels  of  which  grew  living  wings.' 

4.  parte  ab  utraque :  iKUTepcoOev,  to  avoid  the  bald  simplicity  of 
'  pedes  ambo '. 

accingitur  :  reflexive  =-■  accingit  se,  '  girds  himself  with '. 
Almost  equally  frequent  is  the  alternative  construction,  '  tek^wque 
accingitur  unc/^;/^ ' ;  seel.  ion. 

5.  liquidum,  'clear.'  Ovid  applies  the  epithet  to  air  and  to 
water.  So  in  Metainm,  iii.  486  we  have  the  participle  of  liquefacio 
in  the  same  sense  : 

Quae  simul  aspexit  liqiiefacta  rursus  in  unda. 

talaribus,  '  winged  sandals.'  See  3-4  supra ;  and  cf.  V, 
Aen.  iv.  239  of  Mercury  himself: 

Pedibus  talaria  nectit 
aurea,  quae  sublimem  alis  sive  aequora  supra 
seu  terram  rapido  pariter  cum  flamine  portant. 

6-7.  The  geography  purposely  somewhat  vague.  Homer,  and 
after  him  Virgil,  Ae7i.  iv.  481,  placed  the  Ethiopians  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  In  the  Odyssey  (iv.  84)  they  are  the  neighbours  of 
the   Phoenicians  and   the   Egyptians.     Pliny  the  elder    (cited   by 
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Lemaire)  mentions  Joppa  or  lopa,  the  modern  Jaffa,  as  the  scene 
of  Andromeda's  ordeal. 

7.  Aethiopum  populos  Cepheaque  .  .  .  arva :  one  phrase  sup- 
plements the  other.  '  Ethiopia  and  the  Ethiopians,  the  realm  and 
subjects  of  Cepheus.' 

8.  maternae  linguae,  '  her  mother's  boastfulness.'  Cf.  Milton, 
//  Penseroso,  17  sqq. : 

Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 

Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem ; 

Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  Sea-Nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended. 

linguae :  yXcoa-craXyias,  Plan.,  as  in  Metaimn.  vi.  213,  of  Niobe : 

.  .  .  exhibuit  lingitam  scelerata  paternam. 

So  also  perhaps  in  Horace,  Epistles  i.  19.  15  : 

Rupit  larbitam  Timagenis  aemula  lingua. 

9.  iniustus :  almost  equal  to  an  adverb  ;  so  in  Virgil,  '  Saxosz^i-- 
que  sonans  Hypanis' ;  hence,  dSiKo)?  eKpivev,  Plan.  The  judgement 
is  called  'unjust'  because  Andromeda  was  'innocent'  {inmerila, 
1.  8). 

[iniustus  (MSS.  and  Plan.)  is  changed  by  many  editors,  with 
Heinsius,  to  the  (presumably)  milder  epithet,  im/n'lis,  merciless.] 

Amraon  :  the  African  title  of  Jupiter,  whose  oracle  and  shrine 
in  the  desert  {\aridiis  Hammon,'  Statius,  Thebaid  iii.  476)  were 
served  by  the  Garamantes.  Lucan  {Pharsalia  ix.  511  sqq.,  q.  v.) 
describes  the  site  and  Cato's  vis'it : 

Stat  sortifer  istic 
luppiter,  ut  memorant,  sed  non  aut  fulmina  vibrans, 
aut  similis  nostro,  sed  tortis  cornibiis  Hammon. 

(The  head  with  ram's  horns  is  shown  on  a  coin  of  Cyrene, 
reproduced  in  Gildersleeve's  Pindar  [Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes), 
p.  90.) 

10.  simul  .  .  .  vidit:  for  the  more  usual  '  simul  «(;  vidit' ='ut 
primum  vidit,'  '  as  soon  as  he  saw.'  The  ac  is  often  omitted,  as  here, 
— sometimes  even  in  prose:  cf.  Qaq.  de  Finibus  iii.  8.  21  'simul 
autem  cepit  intellegentiam,  .  .  .  multo  eam  pluris  aestimavit '. 

ad  duras  religatana  bracchia  cautes,  '  (with)  her  arms 
bound  to  the  hard  rocks.'  bracchia  is  the  accusative  of  the  object 
'  after  '  a  '  passive  '  verb.  This  use  appears  to  be  an  extension  of 
the  commoner  construction  exemplified  in  (e.  g.)  '  scissa  comam ' 
(V,  Aen.  ix.  478),  'tearing  her  hair';  '  Nube  candentes  umeros 
amictus  '  (Horace,  C.  i.  2.  31),  'wrapping  his  shoulders  in  cloud.' 
[a)  In  such   cases  the  verb  has  a  '  middle  '  or  '  reflexive '  force. 
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Action  *  for '  or  '  upon '  self  is  implied  ;  whereas  {b)  the  instance  in 
the  text  indicates  silvering  at  the  hands  of  another,  and  the  verb  is 
a  true  passive— the  construction  (accusative  of  the  object)  having 
developed,  by  analogy,  from  {a).    For  {b)  cf.  V,  Aen.  vii.  73-75  : 

Visa,  nefas,  longis  comprendere  crinibus  ignem, 
atque  omn<?;/;  ormXuni  flamma  crepitante  crem^r/, 
regalesque  2iQ.censa  com^j  accensa  coron^w. 

In  both  {a)  and  (b)  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  human,  or  at  least 
animate  ;  but  as  z>/animate  things  are  on  occasion  personified  we 
find  such  further  developments  as  '  Flores  inscripti  nomina  regum ' 
in  Virgil,  ^  Aram  posuit  casus  suos  marmore  expressain '  in  Tacitus  ; 
and  ^ pocula\i€CiQXMV^  casus  expressa  recentum  '  in  Valerius  Flaccus. 

In  ordinary  prose  Latin  would  commonly  employ  the  Ablative 
Absolute  to  express  all  three  varieties.  Instances  of  {a)  do,  however, 
occasionally  occur  in  prose  authors  of  all  periods,  {b)  is  limited  to 
the  poets  in  the  classical  period,  but  was  taken  over  from  them  by 
Tacitus,  as  an  element  of  the  '  poetic  colour '  which  he  gave  to  his 
work,     (c)  is  rare  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 

II.  Abantiades  :  i.  e.  Perseus,  grandson  of  Abas,  King  of  Argos. 

nisi  quod  .  .  .  moverat :  nisi  quod  =  '  but  for  the  fact  that ', 

introduces  an  *  actual  limitation'  in  the  indicative,  the  mood  of /act. 

The  more  usual  construction  would  have  been  '  nisi  .  .  .  movisset, 

ratus  esset',  or  *  ratus  esset  .  .  .  sed  movit ',  as  in  II.  6-7. 

11-14.  Andromeda,  motionless  in  her  fetters,  is  at  first  mis- 
taken by  Perseus  for  a  statue  of  white  marble  on  the  black  coast- 
line. On  approaching  he  sees  that  she  is  weeping  and  marks  her 
hair  waving  in  the  wind.  Cf.  Tennyson's  description  of  Helen  in 
the  Dream  of  Fair  Women  : 

At  length  I  saw  a  lady  within  call, 

Stiller  than  chiselVd  marble,  standing  there  ; 

A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall, 
And  most  divinely  fair. 

13.  Marmoreum  .  .  .  opus:  opiis,  a  work  of  art;  a  piece  of 
sculpture;  used  (e.g.)  in  Statius  {Silvae  i.  i.  91)  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Domitian  in  the  Forum. 

ignes:  sc.  ajnoris.    Cf.  II.  10.    For  the  expression  trahere  .  . . 
ignes  cf.  V,  Aeti.  iv.  loi  : 

Ardet  amans  Dido  traxitQ(}i&  per  ossz.  fur  or  em. 

Similarly  Tennyson  has  somewhere  the  phrase  '  to  draw  the 
quiet  night  into  her  (frame) '. 

For  inscius  cf.  Metamm.  x.  637,  of  Atalanta  : 

Amat,  et  non  sentit  amorem. 
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14.  [et  viaae  :  a  doubtful  reading.  The  best  MSS.  give  exigtiae, 
or  (with  Plan.)  exi?niae.  An  original  etvinctae  (cf.  1.  31)  or  eviiictae 
might  possibly  account  for  these  variants.] 

imagine  formae  :  either  (i)  =formd  (L.) ;  so  'genitiva  imago ' 
{Metanwi.  iii.  331),  natural  shape  and  form  ;  or  (2)  i;nagine  may 
be  taken  to  mean  a  reflection  of  Andromeda.  Perseus  is  carrying 
the  magic  shield  {Metaimn.  iv.  781),  in  which  he  might  be  expected 
to  see  objects  round  about  him  as  he  flies  ;  but  correptus,  a  very 
strong  w^ord,  seems  to  make  against  the  latter  interpretation.  He 
would  hardly  be  'spell-bound'  by  a  shadow.  ^afM^drai  rw  r^? 
^^npnH-^^^^  l^op(f)ris  KaXXei  crvvapTraaOeis,  Plan.,  who  evidently  under- 
stands imago  to  mean  pulchritudo. 

15.  pennas  :  cf.  1.  3  n. 

[16-39.  Persetcs  greets  Andromeda^  but  she^  for  sha?ne  at  being 
discovered  i?t  this  plight  by  a  man  and  a  stranger^  at  first  makes  no 
answer.  Presently  she  allows  herself  to  be  comforted,  and  is  telling 
him  her  sto?y  when  the  monster  appears.  Cepheus  and  Cassiope, 
who  have  been  hovering  near,  are  beginning  to  give  way  to  despai7'- 
ing  grief ,  when  Perseus  reveals  his  li?ieage  attd  unde7'takes  to  ?-id 
them  of  their  tro^ible,  if  they  will  give  him  their  daughter  s  ha?id.\ 

16.  stetit,  'alighted,'  'stood  on  his  feet';  rather  than  merely 
'  halted ',  i.  e.  '  stopped  flying '. 

17.  requirenti :  sc.  mihi.  Latin  expresses  by  the  verb  what 
English  tends  to  indicate  by  an  abstract  noun.  '  Answer  7ny  ques- 
tion\  Cf.  instanti  .  .  .  i?idicat  in  1.  22.  So  in  II.  19  '  quid  a??ianti- 
bus  obstas  ? ' 

terraeque  tuumque.  Ovid  frequently  couples  a  possessive 
genitive  and  a  possessive  pronoun  thus  with  -que,  at  the  end  of  the 
line.    Cf.  Ill,  3  ;  II,  99  is  very  similar. 

19.  adpellare  :  \.t.  adlogtn.  More  usually  tr^wpell are.  [adpel- 
lare  is  so  rare  in  this  sense  that  Heinsius  proposed  to  read 
adspectare.]     But  cf.  (e.g.)  Plautus,  Miles  12 14. 

virum  virgo.  Latin  loves  an  antithesis,  and  frequently  places 
contrasted  words  side  by  side  thus,  simply  and  solely  to  point 
a  contrast.  The  practice  is  not  confined  to  oxymora,  such  as 
spiendide  fnendax  and  concordia  discors.  (Cf.  '  scorning  the 
bright  dishonour  of  his  love/ — Tennyson.)  Instances  like  the  anti- 
thesis in  the  text  abound.  Cf.  e.g.  in  Horace  '  conamur  tenues 
^randia '  {Carjnina  i.  i.  9)  ;  "■  pauperemqtie  dives  me  petit  *  (ibid.  ii. 
18.  10)  ;  '  Movit  Aiacem  Telamone  natum  forma  captivae  domi- 
num  Tecmessae'  (ibid.  ii.  4.  6)  ;  '  sed  tamen  amoto  quaeramus  se7'ia 
ludo''  {Satires  i.  i.  27).  A  good  example  in  the  prose  of  Cicero 
occurs  in  the  Pro  Caelio,  xxviii.  66  'An  timebant,  ne  tot  unum, 
valentes  imbecillum,  alacres  perterritum  superare  non  possent  ? ' 
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So  in  a  modern  rendering  from  Prior's  Henry  to  Emma,  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Raper,  the  line 

But  canst  thou  wield  the  sword  and  bend  the  bow  ? 

becomes 

Armane  tu  poteris  torquere  virilia  virgo  ? 

adpellare  ?7/rurQ  virgo  ;  wanibusque  ;;/odestos.  The  asso- 
nance and  alliteration  in  this  line  are  probably  meant  to  suggest  the 
faint  rustle  and  measured  beat  of  Perseus'  wings,  as  he  hovers  over 
the  rock  and  gradually  descends.  Aeschylus  gets  the  same  effect, 
by  a  repetition  of  the  letter  p  in  the  lines  of  the  Promethetcs  (124 

sqq.)—  ..,,,, 

061;  </)60,  Ti  TVOT    av  Kivadiafxa  kKvoh 
neXas  olcovcop;    aWrjp  6'  c\a<ppals 
7rTepvy(ov  piTraxs  VTTOdvpi^n.' 

nav  not  (po^ipbv  to  TrpocrepTTOv — 

through  which  we  seem  to  hear  the  whirr  of  wings  as  the  chorus  of 
ocean-nymphs  approaches.  Such  sotind-iinitatiofi  is  apt  to  offend 
in  the  early  stages  of  a  language,  when  writers  have  not  yet  learnt 
the  'art  of  concealing  their  art' ;  but  it  is  part  of  the  recognized 
equipment  of  all  poetry,  and  is  used  by  Tennyson,  for  instance,  on 
occasion  with  astonishing  success,  e.g.  in  the  description  of  a  burial 
at  sea  : 

His  ^eavy-j-hotted  /zammock-^hroud 
Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave ; 

in  a  battle-scene : 

Shocked  like  an  iron  clanging  anvil  banged 
With  hammers ; 

in  a  sea-piece : 

The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl, 
The  league-long  roller  thwidering  on  the  beach. 

Compare  the  criticism  on  '  Calm  is  the  morn '  {In  Memoriam  xi.) 
in  the  Life  of  Tennysoji  (Popular  edition,  p.  306),  and  for  an 
interesting  example  of  the  imitation  of  a  particular  bird's  cry  see 
Maud  xii.  Pope  lays  down  and  illustrates  the  principle  in  his 
famous  lines  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  Part  ii,  lines  162  sqq., 
'The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense,'  &c. ;  q.  v.  In  Music 
such  sound-imitation  is  naturally  a  favourite  device.  Handel's 
Oratorios  yield  numerous  instances.  Famous  examples  occur  in 
Israel  in  Egypt  (in  the  alto  solo)  and  in  the  Messiah. 

modestos:  the  word  (i)  in  Cicero  usually  =  ' law-abiding'; 
(2)  here  '  modest ',  '  shamefast  *,  the  sense  in  which  it  has  passed 
into  English. 

The  implied  sentiment,  that  silence  and  seclusion  were  the 
qualities  which  best   became  a  woman,  may  be  illustrated  from 
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such  epitaphs  as  the  terse  encomium  '  Domi  mansit,  lanam  fecit ' 
in  Latin  ;  and  from  passages  (e.  g.)  in  the  Greek  Tragedians.     Cf., 
for  instance,  Sophocles,  Ajax  292-3,  where  Tecmessa  says : 
6  b    eiTTe  TTpdy  /ue  /Sai",  del  fi*  vfivov^eva' 
....  yvvai,  yvvai^X  Kocfxov  t)  (Tiyf)  (pepci. 

And  Antigo?ie  S79 ' 

€K  de  TOvde  xph 
ywatKas  eivcii  rdcrbc  fxrjb*  aveiyt-evcis, 

'  Henceforth  they  must  be  women,  and  not  range  at  large  '  (Jebb), 
on  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  cites  a  significant  remark  from  one  of 
the  Greek  Orators,  that  in  the  excitement  and  panic  at  Athens 
after  Chaeronea  '  the  women  ca?ne  to  the  doors  and  windows  \ 

21.  quodpotuit:  a  familiar  formula  to  introduce  a' SfuTepoffTrXoCs-'. 
She  did  '  what  she  could  '.     Cf.  e.  g.  V,  Ec/.  iii.  70  : 

Quod  potui,  puero  silvestri  ex  arbore  lecta 
aurea  mala  decern  misi. 

22.  sua  :  emphatic,  'offences  of  her  ow7i\ 

23.  videretur  =  '  be  thought  to '.  So  Cicero,  Phil,  ii,  ad  i?iit.,  '  tu 
vero,  ut  .  .  .  furiosior  quam  Clodius  esse  videre?'is,  ultro  me  male- 
dictis  lacessisti '. 

24.  quantaque  maternae  .  .  .  formae  :  more  fully  expressed 
this  might  run  '  quantaque  matri  formosae  fuerit  fiducia  formae ' ; 
so  Plan,  ocrrj  Tij  iyeyi.')V€i  rrj  y^'f]Tp\  inl  ra>  /cdAXet  7r€7roidT]ai9. 

As  the  line  stands  the  forma  materna  is  personified  and 
atcdacia  used  absolutely  for  'hardihood  ',  '  confidence  '. 

26.  ponto  :  (i)  probably  ablative, '/r<9;;^  the  great  deep  '  ;  but  (2) 
possibly  dative,  and  so  to  be  taken  with  i?t7?iinet,  '  towers  over  the 
sea,'  like  a  commanding  hill ;  cf.  III.  20,  the  idea  being,  in  that  case, 
more  or  less  repeated  in  the  words  '  latum  .  .  .  aequor  *.  possidet  is 
bold.  [TTieX^t,  Plan.,  may  point  to  a  lost  variant.]  The  monster 
appears  to  be  '  lord  and  master  '  (cf.  '  possessor  agri ')  of  the  sea. 

[27.  zV/minet:  some  MSS.  read  -fminet.  This  would  give  a  little 
more  variety  to  the  description  and  may  be  right.] 

28.  una  =  siinul^  a\m, 

29.  sed  iustius  ilia :  sc.  inater.  The  mother  has  '  a  better  right ' 
to  be  sad.     See  1.  8  above. 

30.  auxilium  .  .  .  ferunt :  feriint  is  used  by  rather  a  stretch 
with  the  two  substantives  in  a  slightly  different  sense.  See 
IV.  2  n. 

31.  plangor:  the  usual  complement  of  tears  and  cries;  cf.  Her. 
X.  37  '  quod  voci  deerat,  plangore  replebam '. 

32-3.  lacrimarum  longa  manere,  &c.  Cf.  Shakespeare, 
2  Hen.  /V,  I.  I  : 

For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  mourn, — 
In  poison  there  is  physic. 
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So  in  the  famous  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  6  ^ios  ^paxvSf  17  Be  rex^V 
fiaKpT],  6  8i  Kttipos  6|vs,  and  in  the  peroration  of  Macaulay's  Speech 
on  the  Reform  Bill  (March  2,  1 831),  *  The  danger  is  terrible,  the 
time  is  short,'  &c.  Ovid's  fondness  for  a  sententia  (e.  g.  *  leve  fit 
quod  bene  fertur  onus  *  ;  or  *  Nee  tam  |  turpe  fuit  vinci  quam  con- 
tendisse  decorum  est '),  which  some  think  a  blemish  in  him,  came 
of  his  rhetorical  training.  The  influence  of  the  schools  of  rhetoric, 
like  the  influence  of  the  Press  at  the  present  day,  made  for  '  smart' 
and  pointed  writing. 

34.  aurea,  *  golden,'  because  it  was  in  a  shower  of  gold  that 
Jupiter  had  come  down  to  woo  Danae,  the  mother  of  Perseus, 
who  is  accordingly  called  aurigena  elsewhere  by  Ovid  and  auretis 
ales  by  Statius  [Thebaid'i.  544). 

34-9.  gener :  emphatic.  The  word  is  purposely  held  back  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence  to  give  it  greater  weight.  Perseus  is  master 
of  the  situation  and  makes  his  addresses  to  the  parents  brief.  He 
is  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  he  has  achieved  the  great  adventure  which 
Minerva  had  set  him  and  slain  the  Gorgon.  As  a  suitor  he  is  pre- 
pared to  crown  all  these  qualifications  [dotibtis)  by  the  additional  {et) 
service  [merituni)  of  killing  this  fresh  monster  and  so  saving  his 
lady's  life. 

35.  anguicomae:  the  epithet  picks  out  the  most  appalling 
feature  in  the  monster.  See  Leonardo's  picture  and  Kingsley's 
description  {The  Heroes^  story  i,  part  3). 

36.  [aerias  (Lachmann)  for  aetherias  (MSS.).  Cf.  in  aere,  1.  15, 
'  the  lower  air '.] 

39.  servata  =  '  if  rescued '. 

[40-70.  They  eagerly  assent  and  a  terrific  combat  ensues.  The 
7nonster  is  inovi?ig  on  his  prey ^  htige  as  a  ship-of-war.^  and  is  only 
a  stone's  cast  from  the  cliff,  when  Perseus  soars  up  into  the  air  and 
swoops  down  on  him^  like  an  eagle  on  a  snake.  The  monster  rears ^ 
plunges,  strtiggles  like  a  wild  boar  at  bay,  but  Perseus  nothing 
daunted  strikes  home  with  his  sword :  and  when  the  creature  tries 
with  a  last  desperate  effort  to  overwhebn  Perseus  by  plunging  him 
in  the  sea,  Perseus  gains  fir7n  foothold  on  an  upstanding  crag  and 
deals  the  death-blow^ 

40.  legem  =  '  the  terms  '. 

quis  enim  dubitaret?  i.e.  dubitare  nemo  potest.  See  H. 
14  n.  The  use  of  the  iinperfect  tense  instead  of  \.\iQ  p?'esent,  which 
might  more  naturally  be  expected  here,  seems  to  convey  the  same 
shade  of  meaning  as  does  the  use  of  the  optative  in  a  deliberative 
sentence  in  Greek.  To  the  question  *  Quis  dubit^/  ? '  two  answers 
are  possible— a  negative  and  an  affirmative  ;  to  the  question  *Quis 
dnh'Maretr  there  can  be  but  one  reply.  Cf.  e.g.  Sophocles, 
Antigone  605  : 
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Tedv,   Zeu,  dvvaaiv,   Tl9  dv^pwp 
vnep^aaLa  Karacrxoi  ; 

The  deliberative  optative  is  equivalent  to  an  emphatic  negative. 

41.  regnum  dotale,  'a  kingdom  for  a  dower'  For  the  ex- 
pression cf.  V,  y4(?;^.  xi.  369 : 

Si  adeo  dotalis  regia  cordi  est ; 

for  the  proffer  see  Kingsley's  narrative. 

42.  '  like  a  huge  black  galley,'  Kingsley. 

concita,  'in  full  career.'     The  participle  almost  adjectival. 

praefixo  .  .  .  rostro  :  the  ablative  is  descriptive.  The  com- 
parison as  a  whole  suggests  the  speed,  strength,  and  desiructive 
power  of  the  monster. 

43.  sulcat  aquas  :  so  in  English  ^ploughs  the  waves '.  Cf. 
(e.g.)  Virgil's 'longa  sulcant  vada  salsa  carina'. 

44.  pectoris  :  as  in  Metaiiun.  iii.  80,  of  a  serpent  : 

Obstantes  proturbat  pectore  silvas  ; 

and  in  xi.  511,  of  lions  : 

Utque  Solent  sumptis  incursu  viribus  ire 
pectore  in  arma  feri  protentaque  tela  leones. 

The  word  calls  attention  to  the  creature's  bulk;  it  denotes  strength 
or  the  seat  of  strength.  Similarly  in  Tennyson  to  suggest  the 
strength  of  a  man  : 

O  noble  breast  and  all-puissant  arms. 

45.  Balearica  . . .  funda :  because  the  Baleares  (islanders,  whose 
home  was  off  the  coast  of  Spain)  were  famous  marksmen  with  the 
sling.  Cf.  the  use  of  the  epithet  Gortyniaciis,  with  reference  to 
archery,  III.  19  n.  So,  in  Horace  and  in  Ovid,  ^ Noriais  ensis.' 
Horace  in  particular  is  fond  of  adding  these  touches  of  '  local 
colour '.  '  Speciem  pro  genere  ponit  poeta  more  suo '  (Schol.  on 
Horace,  C.  i.  i  i?nt.).    tantum. :  the  accusative  of  distance.   R,  §  459. 

46.  torquere  plumbum:  \.t.  gla?idefn, — as  in  HI.  18, — 'to  hurl 
leade?i  bullet '.  So  ferrtun  for  ensis^  as  in  English  '  the  steel ' 
for  '  the  sword ',  in  1.  56  below.  For  plumbwn  in  another  sense 
cf.  H.  66. 

m.edii :  i.e.  between  the  marksman  and  his  mark. 

47.  repulsa :  cf.  IV.  31  '  spurning  the  earth  ',  as  he  takes  wing. 

48.  arduus  :  predicative  ;  so  of  the  snake  in  Virgil,  Aen.  ii.  475 
^  arduus  ad  solem  '. 

abiit :  note  the  lengthening  of  the  last  syllable,  although  it  is 
followed  by  a  vowel.  So  elsewhere  in  Ovid  iiiteriit^  redilt,  petiit. 
The  practice  of  other  writers  seems  to  vary.  See  Munro's  note  on 
Lucretius,  iii.  1042. 

49.  umbra   .  .  .   visa  eat,  visarn   .  .  .   um.branl :    '  chiastic  ' 
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arrangement  of  words  for  rhetorical  effect  (R,  §  947),  as  in  Cicero's 
'  ratio  consentit,  pugnat  oratio ' ;  '  our  systems  agree,  the  discord 
is  in  our  language '  (Jebb).  So  occasionally  in  English ;  cf.  e.  g. 
Robert  Browning,  Cleo?i  : 

The  consummation  coming  past  escape, 
When  I  shall  know  most  and  yet  least  enjoy. 

(saevit)  in  umbram  :  emphasizing  \h^  futility  of  the  creature's 
rage.  o-Kiafxax^'iv,  to  fight  with  shadows,  is  almost  proverbial  in 
Greek  of  wasted  effort. 

[50  sqq.  Here  the  monster  is  killed  by  Perseus  with  the  sword  : 
according  to  another  version  of  the  legend  he  looked  at  Medusa's 
head  as  he  came  on  and  was  instantly  turned  into  stone.  This  is 
how  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  in  the  Epic  of  Hades,  makes  Medusa  tell 
the  story  of  her  own  death  and  his  : 

Then  a  blessed  dream 
I  dreamt.     For  lo  !  a  god-like  knight  in  mail 
Of  gold,  who  sheared  with  his  keen-flashing  blade, 
With  scarce  a  pang  of  pain,  the  visage  cold 
Which  too  great  sorrow  left  me,  at  one  stroke 
Clean  from  the  trunk,  and  then  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Invisible,  sped  with  winged  heels,  to  where 
Upon  a  sea-worn  cape,  a  fair  young  maid, 
More  blameless  e'en  than  I  was,  chained  and  bound, 
Waited  a  monster  from  the  deep  and  stood 
In  innocent  nakedness.     Then,  as  he  rose. 
Loathsome,  from  out  the  depth,  a  monstrous  growth, 
A  creature  wholly  serpent,  partly  man. 
The  wrongs  that  I  had  known,  stronger  than  death. 
Rose  up  with  such  black  hate  in  me  again, 
And  wreathed  such  hissing  poison  through  my  hair, 
And  shot  such  deadly  glances  from  my  eyes. 
That  naught  that  saw  might  live.    And  the  vile  worm 
Was  slain  and  she  delivered.] 

50.  The  numerous  similes  from  snakes  in  Latin  poetry  come 
naturally  from  Italian  poets,  writing  in  a  land  where  snakes  abound. 
Hence  the  aptness  of  the  epithet  in  Tennyson's  Virgil : 

Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow. 

lovis  praepes,  'the  eagle,'  sometimes  lovis  armiger^  the 
^aa-iXfvs  oicoi/wj/,  depicted  in  art  as  guarding  the  lightnings  of 
Jove.  Heine  {Gods  in  Exile)  represents  the  eagle  and  the  goat 
(Amalthea)  as  alone  sharing  the  banishment  of  their  master  after 
the  passing  of  Paganism. 

praepes:  substantival;  (1)  as  here,  a  bird;  (2)  more  frequently 
a  bird  from  the  flight  of  which  omens  are  taken. 
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vacuo,  '  solitary.' 

51.  Phoebo;  i.e.  so/z.  See  IV.  8  n.  The  Elizabethan  poets 
imitate  the  use  ;   cf.  e.  g. : 

Hark  !  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  Phoebus  gins  arise. 

52.  aversum  :  i.e.  a  tergo. 

53.  cervicibus  :  the  plural  for  singular  is  used  thus  (in  the  poets 
only)  to  suggest  brawny  strength.    Cf.  Juvenal  iii.  ^% 

Et  longum  invalidi  collum  cervicibus  aequat 
Herciclis  Antaeum  procul  a  Tellure  tenentis. 

54.  Ovid  never  borrows  slavishly  from  Virgil,  but  his  familiarity 
with  the  Aeneid  is  constantly  revealing  itself  in  lines  and  phrases. 
Here  he  seems  to  echo  Virgil's  description  of  Mercury  in  the 
Fourth  Aeneid  (253  sqq.),  '  Hinc  toto  praeceps  se  corpore  ad  undas  ' 
misit  avi  similis.'  Such  resemblances  may  often  be  accidental. 
(Cf.  Tennyson's  remark,  that  '  An  author  may  not  know  when 
a  verse  buzzes  in  his  head  whether  it  is  a  bee  from  his  own  hive 
or  not ! ')  But  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject  oi phi^iaris}n 
differed  considerably  from  our  own.  Thus  when  Virgil  was  writing 
the  Aeneid,  it  was  thought  that  he  paid  a  compliment  to  Ennius 
by  incorporating,  almost  word  for  word,  lines  from  the  older  poet's 
Annales  in  his  own  work,  which  was  to  be  the  national  epic  of 
Rome,  'Res  Gestae  Populi  Romani.'  So,  — to  take  one  instance 
out  of  many, — in  the  sixth  book  of  the  AeJieid  (1.  846),  he  inserts 
with  two  slight  alterations  the  famous  tribute  which  Ennius  had 
paid  to  Fabius  : 

Unus  homo  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem. 

But  see  note  on  III.  95  below. 

missus  is  of  course  reflexive,  '  hurling  himself.^ 

per  inane,  '  through  the  void '  (of  heaven).     So  elsewhere  in 

Ovid  per  ininensiun.     In  both  phrases  the  neuter  adjective  is  used 

as  a  substantive,  B.  §  51. 

55.  pressit  =  t^^pressit ;  '  swooped-down-upon.' 

frementis :  sc.  ferae,  readily  supplied  from  the  beginning  of 
the  lino.     So  with  a  possessive  pronoun.     The  stock  instance 

Et  flesti  et  nostros  vidisti  flejitis  ocellos 

is  bolder,  as  we  have  there  to  supply  the  singular  pronoun  niei  from 
the  plural  nostros. 

56.  Inachides :  i.e.  Perseus  =  'of  the  house  of  Inachus ',  who, 
like  Abas  (11  supra),  was  one  of  the  legendary  kings  of  Argos.  For 
the  patronymic  cf.  i  n. 

curve  .  .  .  hamo :  so  in  1.  4  '  telo  .  .  .  unco ',  and  in]  63  ^  falcalo 
.  . .  ense  '.     Similarly  in  Metanun.  v.  80  '  hainaio  .  .  .  ense  '.    The 
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sword  '  Harpe '  (see  above,  3,  4  n.)  is  described  as  a  scimitar,  and 
hamus  is  the  'curve'  or  *  crook'  in  the  blade  (fi^'xpL  rrjs  Kafxir^s, 
Plan.) ;  but  note  that  Ovid  is  purposely  keeping  up  the  similitude  of 
the  eagle  by  using  a  word  applied  elsewhere  not  to  a  sword  but  to 
the  crooked  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  so  '  curvos  dedit  unguibus 
hamos\  Metamm,  xi.  342.      For  the  whole  phrase  of.  V,  Aen. 

ii.  553: 

lateri  capulo  tenus  abdidit  ensem. 

57.  mode  .  .  .  mode,  *  at  one  moment'  .  .  .  *at  another':  of 
events  following  upon  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  The  creature 
struggles  like  a  whale  that  has  been  harpooned :  '  exsilit,  mergitur, 
variosque  orbes  implicitat  expeditque,'  Pliny  (cited  by  L.) ;  and  in 
fact  Pliny  the  elder  says  that  it  was  a  whale,  and  describes  how  in 
the  aedileship  of  a  certain  M.  Scaurus  the  skeleton  was  brought  from 
lopa  to  Rome,  where  it  was  kept,  like  the  whale  in  the  crypt  at 
Durham,  a  nine-days'  wonder  to  the  sight-seeing  populace. 

laesa:  sc. /era.  Note  the  curiously  abrupt  but  quite  intelligi- 
ble change  of  subject. 

se :  to  be  repeated  with  subdit  and  versat  in  the  next  lines. 

sublimis :  in  agreement  with  fera^  where  we  might  have 
expected  rather  sublimem  in  agreement  with  se.  So  often  in  Virgil  ; 
e.g.  Aen.  i.  439  '  Infert  se  saep/?/;i'  nebula'. 

59.  turba  canum, '  a  pack ' ;  here,  as  in  Metamm.  iii,  of  Actaeon's 
hounds. 

circumsona :  i.  e.  giving  tongue  as  they  surround  the  beast  at 
bay.    Virgil  {Aen.  ix.  551)  describes  the  same  scene  : 

Ut  fera  quae  densa  venantum  saepta  corona ; 

similarly  Browning  (Childe  Roland)  in  a  fine  simile : 

The  hills,  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay — 
Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  bay, — 
'  Now  stab  and  end  the  creature — to  the  heft ! ' 

60.  ille :  to  mark  the  change  of  subject  (3  n.),  but  also  with  a  deic- 
tic force ;  e.  g.  '  see ! '  Cf. '  sic  luppiter  ille  monebat '  =  '  Jupiter  on 
high  ',  with  a  lift  of  the  hand. 

alls  :   i.  e.  petmis^  3  n. 

61.  patet :  sc.fera,  is  exposed  to  attack,  '4v6^  av  (palvrjTai  to  Brjpiov, 
Plan.     Cf.  in  the  description  of  Hector's  death,  Iliad  xxii.  3^  : 

Tov  di  Koi  liXXo  Tocrov  fxev  ex.^  XP^^  ;;(aXKea  revxi, 
(}>aCv€TO  6'  17   KKijIbes  an    aifxcov  av)(iv^  e)(ovcn. 

So  in  Quintus  Curtius,  vi.  5.  17  *Ad  ultimum  circumire  saltum 
milites  iubet  ut  si  qua  pateret  irrumperent ' ;  where  the  subj. 
of  pateret  is  salttis,  and  the  word  suggests  a  gap  in  the  ring- 
fence.  Here  the  reference  is  to  the  weak  scales  in  the  monster's 
*  armour '. 
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Note  the  graphic  touch,  '  terga  cai'is  stiper  obsita  {carey aa-fx^va, 
Plan.)  coiichis.'  Kingsley  makes  the  point ;  see  his  description, 
Heroes  i,  part  4,  ad  vied. 

62.  costas  :  (i)  ribs,  (2)  sides,  walls.  Possibly  there  is  a  return 
to  the  image  of  the  ship  in  1.  42  above. 

qua  tenuissima.  &c.  :  i.  e.  at  the  point  of  connexion  between 
tail  and  trunk  ;  te7niissiina  is  predicative  ;  desinit  in  piscem^  dnoXr]- 
yei  els  Ix^vv,  Plan.  Cf.  Horace,  Ars  Poet.  4.  Here,  however,  piscis 
must  stand  for  the  trunk. 

63.  [volnerat,  'wounds':  the  reading  of  the  better  MSS.,  but 
tamer  than  7>erbe?'at,  for  which  there  is  some  authority  =  '  whips ', 
implying  a  shower  of  blows.] 

65.  vomit :  maduere  :  note  the  change  of  tense,  madtiere  is 
the  '  instantaneous '  perfect.  '  The  monster  spouts  jets  of  blood 
and  brine  :  and  in  a  momeiit  the  winged  sandals  are  drenched  and 
laden  with  the  moisture.'  So  in  Virgil's  description  of  an  earth- 
quake {Georg.  i.  330)  : 

Terra  tremit ;  fugere  ferae  et  mortalia  cord  a 
per  gentes  humilis  siravit  pavor  ; 


i.  e.  the  flight  and  the  panic  follow  immediately  on  the  shock. 

66.  bibulis :  a  picturesque  word,  *  thirsty  '  sandals  ;  so  in  V, 
*  bibulae  harenae'. 

68.  stantibus :  contrasted  with  moto ;  *  when  the  waters  are 
calm  '.     Cf.  *  cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare  '. 

j-/<2ntibus  &s.stat :  an  ugly  jingle,  and  possibly  a  scribe's 
blunder  for  exif,  which  has  been  conjectured.  But  it  is  a  choice  of 
evils :  exit  is  a  much  weaker  word,  -stare  connotes  firmness, 
solidity,  strength  ;  as  (e.  g.)  in  Virgil's  simile  {Aen.  vi.  470) : 

Nee  magis  incepto  voltum  sermone  movetur 
quam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. 

Ovid  tolerates  jingles  elsewhere,  as  (e.g.)  in  line  9  above,  *  inZ/^jtus 
zV/jserat.'  The  assonance  may  be  intended  to  suggest  the  waves 
beating  on  the  rock,  and  falling  back  foiled  with  a  crash ;  but 
this  is    anticipating  the  idea  o{  ad  acqtcore  moto'.  see  line  19  n. 

68.  ab  aequore  moto :  (7(5  is  either (i) temporal  = 'from  the  moment 
the  sea  gets  up ', —  see  1.  %"], — i.  e.  an  extension  of  such  a  use  as  'a 
puero  hoc  feci '  =  '  I've  done  this  from  a  boy ' ;  or  (2)  more  probably 
it  is  a  bold  use  of  the  ab  of  the  agent,  the  sea  being  perso7iified. 

R,  §  799- 

69.  nixus  eo:  cf.  III.  21.  But  here  ^^  may  be  ablative.  Support- 
ing himself  07i  the  crag  and  clutching  at  the  summit  with  his  left 
hand,  Perseus  strikes  with  the  sword  in  his  right.     R,  §  500. 

70.  ter  quater, — with  an  asyndeton  rare  except  in  rhetorical 
description,— of  an  indefinite  number.    Cf.  IV.  84.    Once  in  Horace 
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we  have  the  more  natural  phrase  *  (Felices)  ter  et  amplins '.     The 
whole  is  compressed  for  '  ilia  repetit  perqiie  ea ',  Szc. 

exegit  .  .  .  ferrum:  drove  the  steel  through  and  out  again  : 
*  exegit '  for  the  more  usual  '  fra/tseg'it.' 

[71-92.  T/ie  parents  amid  joyful  applause  fi'om  their  subjects 
greet  Perseus  as  their  son-in-law  and  Andromeda  is  set  free.  Per- 
seus washes  the  blood  from  his  hands  a?td  places  Medusa's  head  on 
a  pile  of  sea-growth  which  immediately  turns  into  coral.  Mermaids 
come  up  out  of  the  sea  to  gaze  at  the  marvel^  and  test  the  7nagic 
071  fresh  sprays,  which  are  transfo7'med  in  turn.  Perseiis  then 
raises  three  altars  and  offers  sacrifice  thereofi  to  Jupiter,  Mineri'a  i 
and  Me7'cury,  his  pair 071  gods. ^  ' 

71.  cum  plausu  clamor  .  .  .  im.pl ever e :  a  composite  subject 
=  et  plausus  et  cla7Jior  ;  hence  the  plural  verb. 

superasque  .  .  .  demos :  a  poet's  exaggeration.  So  in  Virgil 
^ferit  aurea  cla7)ior  \  sidera  \  and  in  Tennyson's  imitation  of 
Virgil : 

A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars. 

72.  generum :  predicative.  The  word  bestows  the  prize.  So 
Julius  Caesar  once  put  down  a  mutiny  with  a  single  word,  by 
addressing  the  mutineers  as  Quirites,  i.e.  civilians,  not  soldiers. 
The  story  is  told  in  Tacitus,  A7i7ials  i.  42  '  divus  lulius  seditionem 
exercitus  verbo  uno  compescuit,  Quirites  vocando  qui  sacramentum 
eius  detrectabant '.   (Further  details  in  Suetonius,  Divtis  lulius  70.) 

73.  The  rhythm  and  structure  of  this  line  deserve  attention. 
Note  (cz)  the  division  of  the  whole  into  two  KcoXa  coupled  by  -que 
-que  ;  so  not  infrequently  in  Virgil,  e.  g. 

Incubuit^//^  toro  dixit^?/^  novissima  verba. 
Sometimes  the  parts  are  coupled  with  que  and  et : 

Parcarum$^/<;^  dies  ^/  vis  inimica  propinquat.— V,  Aen.  xii.  150. 
and  (b),  more  important,  the  combination  of  speed  and  strength 
suggested  by  the  addition  of  the  weighty  spondees  to  the  light  dac- 
tylic opening.     Virgil  gets  some  of  his  finest  effects  by  this  use  of 
a  spondaic  rhythm  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line,  e.  g.  in  Aen.  ii.  197  : 

Ouos  neque  Tydides  nee  Larisaeus  Achilles  ; 
aided  on  occasion  by  the  introduction  of  a  word  of  four,  five,  and 
even  six  syllables   before   the   final   spondee   ( )   or  baccheus 

{y ). 

In  Ovid  such  rhythms  are  perhaps  all  the  more  striking  be- 
cause they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Cf.  Meta77i7n.  xi.  434,— of  the 
winds, — 

Nil  illis  vetitum  est,  incommendataque  tellus 
omnis  et  omne  fretum. 
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centaurs  and  Chimeras  dire.  Gorgons  and  winged  steeds  flow  in 
apace,  and  numberless  other  inconceivable  and  portentous  natures. 
And  if  he  is  sceptical  about  them,  and  would  fain  reduce  them  one 
after  another  to  the  rules  of  probability,  this  sort  of  crude  philosophy 
will  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time.'  ^ 

\Cephalus,  an  Athenian  prince,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Court  of 
P hocus,  son  of  Aeacus,  and  king  of  Aegina,  tells  the  story  of  cer- 
tain gifts  which  his  wife  Procris  had  given  him — a  magic  javeli7t 
and  Laelaps,  a  hound.  1-34.  After  the  death  of  the  Sphinx,  Thebes 
was  harassed  by  a  second  monster,  which  preyed  upon  the  people 
and  their  cattle  continually,  until  the  whole  countryside  rose  to 
destroy  it.  Nets  were  laid  for  the  brute  in  vain,  and  other  hounds 
had  failed,  when  Laelaps  was  let  loose  i?i  pursiiit  j  with  the  result 
that,  after  a  furious  chase,  both  he  and  the  monster,  which  for  all 
his  speed  he  could  never  quite  overtake,  were  tur?ied  by  some  god 
into  stone,  just  as  Cephalus  was  07i  the  poifit  of  hurling  his  javeli7t 
at  the  quarry  from  the  hill-top  which  he  had  climbed,  to  watch  the 
contest.'] 

1-3.  Laiades  =  Oedipus  (son  of  Laius),  who  solved  the  riddle  of 
the  monstrous  Sphinx  {vates  obscura),  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Thebans  with  the  crown  of  Thebes  and  the  hand  of  their  queen, 
locasta.  (The  tragic  fortunes  of  Oedipus  are  told  in  the  Oedipus 
Rex  of  Sophocles,  which  the  student  should  consult.) 

1-2.  connect  priorum  ingeniis  :  et  =  and  (so),  Parataxis.  In 
prose  these  two  sentences  ('  carmina  .  .  .  suarum '  and  '  protinus 
.  .  .  feram  ')  would,  according  to  regular  Latin  idiom,  form  one 
period,  Syntaxis.  The  student  might  do  well  to  recast  the  whole 
in  prose,  arranging  the  clauses  in  their  logical  order. 

inmemor  ambagum  .  .  .  iacebat :  a  euphemism  for  death.  Cf. 
Homer's 

K€i<ro  //eyas  /xeyaXcoori,  XeXa<r|ji6vos  tir'irocrvvdwv. 

obscura  :  Greek  a-KOTeivr;,  '  riddling.'  The  epithet  is  applied  by 
Lucretius,  with  a  play  on  words,  to  Heraclitus,  the  'cryptic  '  philo- 
sopher :   '  Clarus  ob  obscuram  linguam.' 

[Laiades  is  an  early  emendation  (Jac.  Taurellus)  for  Naiades 
(MSS.  and  Plan.),  in  place  of  which  Professor  Robinson  Ellis  has 
proposed  to  read  Labdacides ,  a  more  natural  designation  of  Oedipus. 
The  MSS.  also  give  solvunt  for  solverat  (Heinsius)  and  after 
the  words  obscura  suaj-um  add  the  following  line : 

Scilicet  alma  Themis  ;   nee  tali  a  linquit  inulta. 

In  this  form  the  passage  was  imitated  by  Dante  (Moore,  Studies 
i?i  Dante,  First  Series,  pp.  218-19),  who  '  blindly  followed  Ovid  in 

1  The  passage  is  quoted  from  Jo'.\eti's  translation  of  Plato. 
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his  mythology  ' ;  as  did  the  old  commentators.  They  regarded  the 
words  scilicet  alma  Themis  as  explanatory  of  vates  obscura  and 
interpreted  Naiades  to  mean  the  nymphs  of  Cithaeron,  who  dis- 
credited Themis,  previously  worshipped  in  Thebes,  by  reading  her 
riddles ;  whereupon  the  Thebans  threw  down  her  image  and 
abandoned  her  cult.     All  this  is  more  ingenious  than  probable. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Statius  [Thebaidi.  65)  Oedipus 
seems  to  echo  Ovid's  words  in  recording  how  he  solved  the 
riddle : 

Si  Sphingos  iniquae 
callidus  ambages  .  .  .  resolvi. 

For  the  Sphinx  and  her  depredations  see  Thebaid  ii.  504,  sqq.] 

4.  protinus  =  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Sphinx. 
Aoniis :  see  Vocabulary. 

Thebis  :  poet,  dative  for  the  accus.  of  prose. 

5.  pestis:  abstract  for  concrete.  Translate  'scourge',  and  cf. 
V.'s  expression  ^pestis  acerba  boum',  of  the  gadfly;  and  Ovid's 
''pestis  Nemeaea  ',  Heroides  ix.  61 ,  of  the  Nemean  lion.   So  in  IV.  67. 

[pestis,  a  brilliant  correction  of  cessit  (MSS.),  is  due  to 
Gronovius.] 

exitio  .  .  .  pavere  :  cf.  IV.  43  '  Cladibus  exclamat,  Saturnia, 
pascere  nostris  ' !  So  elsewhere  in  Ovid,  e.  g.  Amores  iii.  8.  10 
'  sanguine  pastus  eques'. 

pecorumque  suoque  :  cf  I.  17,  23,  &c. 

6.  feram  :  variously  said  to  have  been  a  wolf  or  a  fox. 
iuventus :  in  apposition  to  the  subj.  of  venimus,  nos  '  under- 
stood ' ;  for  the  word  itself  cf.  the  use  oipubes  e.  g.  in  '  Troica  pubes  ', 
=  the  chivalry  of  Troy. 

7-9.  in  dago  :  see  Vocabulary;  '  retia^  nets,  plagae,  the  ropes 
stretched  along  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  nets ',  Nettleship  on 
V,  Aefi.  iv.  131  q.  v.  Here  the  words  Una  plagarmn  seem  to  be 
simply  a  periphrasis  for  plagae.     The  description  is  vague. 

levi,  '  nimble.'     Note  the  imperfects  of  repeated  action. 

summaque,  &c. :  ra  tmv  (tt(i\ik(ov  uKpa  Xlva  Sir/et,  Plan. 
10.  copula  :  the  hounds  are  '  uncoupled'. 

canibus  :  the  dative  {'  of  gain  or  loss  '),  as  in  prose  also : 
*  torquem  host/  detraxisse  ',  Cic.  de  Fin.  i,  §  27.  Cf. '  vincula  pugnat  | 
exuere  ipse  sibi',  1.  14,  i?ifra. 

[11.  celeri  is  a  conjecture,  attributed  to  Heinsius,  who  quotes, 
however,  from  a  manuscript  source,  and  apparently  prefers  the  read- 
ing vohicri.  The  better  MSS.  give  coetum  {ayeXrjv,  Plan.),  '  h.  e. 
canum,'  a  strange  word  for  a  pack  of  hounds,  but  cf.  I.  59  '  (apri), 
quem  tu7'ba  camim  circumsona  terret '.  Riese  proposed  cursu ; 
'■z/entum'  might  perhaps  be  suggested,  if,  as  Magnus  imagines  {^ Noch 
einmal  Marcianus^  &c.,  ad  loc),  the  Marcianus  originally  read 
centum. 
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This  would  give  point  to  Laelapa  (i.  e.  XniXana)  in  the  next  line.  If 
the  missing  word  was  an  epithet  oi  ales,  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  tvAr/  and  volucri.  The  point  is  the  futihty  of  the  chase. 
Cf.  the  proverbial  SicoKei  Traly  -noravov  oppiv. 

ludit  =  ehidit,  '  baffles  '.  For  the  whole  passage  cf.  V,  Ae}i, 
xii.  749-55- 

12.  poscor  .  ,  .  Laelapa:  the  accus.  of  the  thing  demanded 
is  preserved  when  the  verb  of  demanding  is  put  in  the  passive 
voice.     R,  §  470. 

Laelaps  :  from  the  Greek  XaWa^  ;  the  name  suggests  swiftness 
and  strength  ;  cf.  e.  g.  Iliad  xi.  747  : 

AvTcip   iy(£)V  enopovaa  KeXnivfi  XaiXa-irt  ttros. 
One  of  Actaeon's  hounds  {Metaimn.  iii.  206  sqq.)  is  called  Laelaps, 
and  one  Aello,  from  aeXXa,  with  a  reminiscence  of  the   Homeric 
aeXXoTroj  'Ipis. 

13.  muneris  =  '  canis  mihi  ab  uxore  dati.' 

iamdudum  pugnat :  cf.  in  Shakespeare, '  How  does  your  honour 
/or  this  7na?iy  a  day":''  Hajjilet,  iii.  i.  91.  Dr.  Abbott  {Shake- 
spearia7i  Grammar,  §  346),  comments  thus  on  the  construction ; 
'  When  an  action  continued  up  to  the  present  time  is  still  con- 
tinuing, the  speaker  may  prefer  the  verb  to  dwell  simply  on  the 
fact  that  the  action  is  present,  allowing  the  adverb  to  express  the 
past  continuousness.' 

14.  raorantia  :  with  vinciila  in  1.  13,  put  late  in  the  sentence  for 
emphasis. 

15.  Parataxis  again  in  lively  narrative  ;  cf.  lines  1-3  supra. 
missus  =  copicld  emissus. 

nee  iam.,  »S:c.  :  for  '  et  iam  {=  and  in  a  moment)  nequiba- 
mus,'  »S:c. 

ubi  asset :  note  the  (unusual)  elision  in  the  fifth  foot,  and 
cf.  Vergil,  '  ibi  omnis,'  G.  iv.  491,  and  'ubi  ingens',  Aen.  i.  99. 
Both  examples  in  Virgil  occur  after  a  pause.  Harsher  instances 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Metamorphoses,  e.g.  vi.  524  '  et  virginem  et 
unam  '.  Virgil  once  in  the  Aeneid,  xii.  26,  permits  himself  to  end 
a  line  with  the  words  '  hoc  animo  hauri '. 

16.  calidus  :  17  Kovi'i  ert  Oepprj,  Plan.;  vestigia  contrasted  with 
ipse  in  the  next  line. 

17-19.  =  'As  swift  as  (i)  a  spear's  flight,  as  (2)  a  bullet  from  a 
sling,  or  (3)  a  bolt  from  a  bow,' — rhetorical  exaggeration.  Notice 
verbere,  '  loro  fundae  '  (Lemaire),  abstract  for  concrete. 

19.  Gortyniaco  .  .  .  arcu  :  the  adjective  from  Gortyna,  a  town 
in  Crete.  The  Cretans  were  famous  archers.  Cf.  Virgil,  Georgic 
iii.  343  sqq.  : 

Omnia  secum 
armentarius  Afer  agit,  tectumque  laremque 
armaque  Amyclaeumque  canem  Cressamo^t.  pharetram. 

20.  medii  =  '  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  '. 
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21.  eo  =  ad  hunc  (which  is  read  by  some  MSB.  and  Plan.), 
spectaeula  :  cf.  IV.  44  n. ;  and  Metainm.  iii.  246 : 

Et  abesse  qiieruntur 
nee  capere  oblatae  segnem  spectaeula  praedae. 

The  phrase  is  periphrastic  =  spectare ;  so  saltum  dare  for  salire ; 
ifnitamina  pergere  for  iniitari. 

22.  QUO  :  so.  cursit ;  e<;f)'  w,  Plan, 
deprendi,  '  to  be  overtaken.' 

23-5.  OvK  evdvv  Spdjuoi/,  ov8e  8o\ixov  (}}€vyei,  dWa  kvk\(0  irepUKTiv, 
Plan.,  i.  e.  the  creature  doubles  and  turns  like  a  hare. 

callida  repeats  the  suggestion  of  cunning  introduced  by  sub- 
ducere  above. 

in  spatium  :  prepositional  phrase  for  an  adverb  ;  cf.  Metanim. 
xi.  176  '  sed  trahit  in  spatium  '.  Cf.  '  ex  aequo  ',  II.  8,  supra.  Here 
we  might  have  expected  procul  or  lo?ige. 

25.  suus  :  because  hosti  is  logically  (though  not  grammatically) 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  Cf.  Virgil's  *  sunt  et  stca  dona  parenti ', 
'  my  father  too  has  gifts  of  his  own.' 

26.  parem:  (i)  sc.  ctcrstc,  implies  that  the  hound  has  met  his 
match  ;  (2)  there  may  also  be  a  suggestion  of  a  pair  of  com- 
batants in  the  Circus,  as  in  Lucan's  odere  pares  and 

Sed  par  quod  semper  habemus 
libertas  et  Caesar  erit, 

in  which  case  translate,  'his  rival' ;  (i)  is  preferable. 

similisque  tenenti ;  for  the  form  of  expression  cf.  '  alter 
inhaesuro  similis '  in  a  similar  chase  ;  and  V,  Aen.  viii.  649  : 

Ilium  indignanti  siinilem  simileinque  niinanti 
aspiceres,  pontem  auderet  quia  vellere  Codes. 

So  also  in  Greek ;  cf.  e.  g.  Theocr.  i.  40-1  : 

(TTrevfiwy  \i.kya  h'lKTVOV  es  ^oKov  eAxet 
6  Trpea^vs  Kdfxvouri  to  Kaprfpov  dv8p\  eoiKOiS. 

27.  vacuos:  predicative.     So  in  Aen.  xii.  754-5  (cited  above) : 

At  vividus  Umber 
haeret  hians,  iam  iamque  tenet,  si7mlisque  tenenti 
increpuit  malis,  morsuque  elusus  inani  est. 

It  is  conceivable,  but  less  likely,  that  the  epithet  is  transferred  from 
a'era\   cf.  e.g.  Robert  Buchanan's  Ballad,   'I  saw  him  glare  and 
dangle  in  air,  for  the  empty  hole  he  trode.' 
in  aera  :  i.  e.  his  jaws  close  on  air. 

28.  vertebar  :  {a)  reflexive='  vertebam  me ' ;  cf.  Metani7n,  ix.  62 
'meas  divert(3r  ad  artes';  and  {b)  note  the  tense,  a  true  /^perfect 
=  '  I  was  on  the  point  of,  &c. 
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opem,  '  help,'  '  assistance  ' ;  so  '  opem  ab  Ope  petere ',  Cic. 
ad  Att.  iv.  18. 

29.  amentis:  amentum  =  the  thong  with  which  the  javelin  was 
hurled  (cf.  Metajnm.  xii.  321  '  inserit  amento  digitos ').  'It  was 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft,'  says  Sidgwick,  '  and  appa- 
rently increased  the  swing  of  the  weapon.'  See  Caesar,  de  B.  G. 
V.  48. 

digitos  amentis  addere  :  cf.  '  adde  man?/j  in  vinc/<a:  meas ', 
and  '  aut  fera  belligeras  addite  hi  a.Y7/ia  manus '. 

[mdere  Hemsius,  and  apparently  Plan,  also  ;  t6u  daKTvXou  rfj 
dyKvXT]  €Treip6)^rjv  ivdelvai ',  but  the  word  does  not  seem  to  occur 
elsewhere  in  Ovid,  and  addere  presents  no  difficulty.] 

30.  eodem :  cf.  '  tollor  eo',  supra,  and  Horace's  '  omnes  eodem 
cogimur '. 

31.  mirum :  the  'exclamatory'  accusative.     Cf.  87,  infra,  and 

IV.  34- 

marmora,  'Xi'^ouy',  Plan,   So  I.  13  '  JMarmoreum  .  .  .  opus'. 

32.  [captare :  a  word  of  the  chase,  is  Polle's  conjecture  for 
latrare  (MSS.  and  Plan.).] 

putares :  the  so-called  'potential'  subjunctive;  'you  would 
think,'  if  you  were  there  to  see.  Cf.  '  lurgia  finieram,  scires  audisse  : 
rubebat'  {Am.  i.  13.  47),  more  frequent  in  the  present  tense; 
cf.  'migrantes  cernas ",  V,  Aeti.  iv.  401,  with  a  notion  of  'deter- 
mined futurity'  (Sonnenschein,  The  Unity  of  the  Latin  Subjunc- 
tive, p.  13  sq.).  The  second  person  singular  for  our  indefinite 
'one'  (French  on,  German  man),  'the  person  addressed  takc?i  as 
typical  of  ail  men  '  (id.  ib.). 

33.  scilicet :  the  moralizing  particle,  here  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  toi  ;  so  Amores  iii.  9.  19' : 

Scilicet  omne  sacrum  mors  inportuna  profanat. 

35.  hactenus  :  marking  the  end  of  the  speech.  '  Thus  far  and 
no  further  he  went  ;  and  ended.'  So  in  letters  '  sed  haec  hactetius  '. 
Cf.  '  Hac  Arethusa  tenus  '  {Metannn.  v.  642).  Similarly  elsewhere, 
'  Amnis  ab  his  tacuit.'     See  1.  98  n. 

*^*  Laelaps  reappears  in  Elizabethan  literature.^  From  the  inci- 
dent in  the  text  he  might  be  thought  to  deserve  a  place  by  the  side 
of  Argus  ^  and  Gelert.^  But  Ovid  dwells  only  on  his  mettle.  And 
indeed  Latin  Hterature  has  little  to  say  about  animals  as  the  com- 
panions and  friends  of  man.  Exceptions  occur  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Aeneid;  where  we  read  about  the  affection  of  the  grim  old 

^  And  in  art ;  e.  g.  in  Piero  di  Cosimo's  picture  of  The  Death  of  Frocris, 
in  the  National  Gallery  (Foreign  Schools,  No.  698). 

2  Homer,  Odyssey  xvii.  290-327. 

^  George  Borrow,  IVi/d  Wales,  chap.  46 ;  cf.  the  well-known  ballad  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Spencer,  'Beth  Gelert ;  or  the  Grave  of  the  Greyhound.' 
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king  Mezentius  for  his  horse  Rhoebus^^  and  of  the  companionship 
between  Evander  and  his  dogs.^  Glands  in  Propertius,^  and  Issa 
in  Martial/  are  little  more  than  toys.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the 
birds  of  the  poets.  Catullus  ^  and  Ovid  ^  leave  us  under  the  im- 
pression that  if  they  cared  for  the  passer  and  the  psittacus  at  all, 
it  was  only  because  they  cared  for  Lesbia  and  Corinna  more. 
Similarly  Statius  writes  verses  to  Melior's  (?)  lion  and  Melior's 
parrot,'^  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  flatter  their  master. 

[35-103.  In  reply  to  further  questions  from  his  host,  Cephalus 
proceeds  to  tell  how  he  had  by  misadventure  killed  Procris  herself 
with  the  very  javelifi  she  had  given  him.  37-44.  No  love  could 
have  beefz  greater,  and  no  happiness  more  complete  tha?t  thei7'S.^^ 

37.  gaudia  .  .  .  doloris :  note  the  antithesis.  This  extract  is 
full  of  such  rhetorical  devices;  cf.  e.g.  lines  29  (anaphora),  34, 
35-6,  53,  64,  160,  (repetition),  41  (chiasmus),  &c. 

3Z.  ilia  :  sc.  gaudia. 

37,  39.  Phoce  .  .  .  Aeacida  :  the  full  name  and  style  in  formal 
address, — modelled  on  Homeric  usage,  e.  g. ,  w 'A;!(iXeu,  VLr\Kko<i  vie, 
fxcya  (pspraT  \\xaicbv.  Similarly,  in  the  middle  of  a  wrestling  bout 
at  the  Funeral  games  of  Patroclus,  Ajax  apostrophizes  Odysseus, 
his  adversary,  as  8ioy€ves  Aaepriddrj,  TroXvfjLrjXf^v  'Odvaaev.  This  is 
a  feature  of  the  '  heroic '  style  which  lends  itself  to  parody.  Cf. 
Plautus'  Plagipatidae  and  Collicrepidae,  or,  e.g.*,  George  Meredith's 
Shaving  of  Shagpat,  chap.  I,  1.  3. 

40,  coniuge  :  the  ablative  is  an  extension  of  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  case  to  express  '  the  thing  in  point  of  which  a  term  is  applied  ' 
(R,  §  497).  Elsewhere  Ovid  (and  Horace)  use  a  genitive  of  cause 
\\\\)i\felix.     Metamm.  v.  267  : 

Felicesque  vocat  pariter  studioque  locoque. 

'felix  :  evdnljicov,  '  quasi  formula  sollemnis  '  (L.).  The  word  is 
stronger  than  our  word  '  happy ',  and  denotes  rather  *  blessed  ', 
'  a  favourite  of  fortune'  ;  so  '  Pompeius/^//;i-',  and,  in  Virgil, 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas ! 

41.  mutua  cura  :  afjLoi^aia  (fypovris,  Plan.  ;  synonymous,  or  nearly 
synonymous,  with  a?nor  socialis, — the  'tautology  of  emphasis',  to 
stress  the  reciprocity  of  the  attachment :  '  Mutuis  animis  amant 
amantur'.  Both  phrases  belong  to  what  Simpson  {Catullus,  Ap- 
pendix) calls  '  the  lover's  vocabulary  '. 

'  V,  Aen.  X.  858  sqq.  ^  id.  lb.  viii.  461. 

3  iv.  3.  55.  *  i.  109. 

■'  ii  and  ill ;  cf.  Tennyson,  *  Catullus,  whose  dead  songster  never  dies.' 

^  Aviores  ii.  6.  "^  Silvae  ii.  4  and  5. 
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42.  nee  lovis,  &c. :  apparently  proverbial ; 

Nulli  se  dicit  mulier  mea  nubere  malle 

quam  mihi,  non  si  se  luppiter  ipse  petat. —  Catullus  Ixx. 

thalamos  :  IV.  13  n. 

praeferret :  '  potential.'  Cf.  line  32  above,  and  '  Ilia  vel 
intactae  segetis  per  summa  volaret  \  gramina,'  V,  Aen.  vii,  sub 
Ji7i.  Note  the  *'  emphatic  '  indicative  erai— quite  natural,  if  slightly 
irregular,  since  the  clause  si  Vemcs  ipsa  veniret  is  less  a  protasis 
than  a  parenthesis.  Matter-of-fact  prose. would  express  the  whole 
by  '  neque  ulla  oni7iino  erat  quae ',  &c. 

43.  caperet :  the  mood  is  consecutive  :  quae  implies  talis  nt. 

[45-61.  Cephalus  used  often  to  go  hunting  by  himself  at  sunrise^ 
without  either  hounds  or  attendants.  At  midday  he  would  take 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  call  to  Aura^  the  breeze ^  to 
come  to  him  and  cool  his  fever ^ — playing  with  the  fa?tcy  and 
personifying  the  breeze.^ 

46.  solebam  .  .  .  solebant  (48),  .  .  .  solebam  (54).  The  point- 
less repetition  of  the  word  offends  modem  taste.  But  there  are 
many  instances  of  such  tautology  in  the  Metamorphoses.  Either 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  traces  of  slovenly  workman- 
ship, for  which  Ovid  asks  indulgence  {Tristia  i.  7.  13  sqq.)  in 
what  he  there  describes  as  a  '  crescens  et  rude  carmen ' : 

Carmina  mutatas  hominum  dicentia  formas, 
infelix  domini  quod  fuga  rupit  opus,  .  .  . 

ablatum  mediis  opus  est  incudibus  illud, 
defuit  et  scriptis  ultima  lima  meis, 

or^  as  some  think,  the  ancients  were  less  sensitive  than  we  are  to 
the 'banality'  of  such  repetitions.  Striking  instances  in  the  Metamm. 
are  i.  386  '  pavido  rogat  ore,  pavetque',  &c.,  iii.  33-4,  55-8;  viii. 
284-5  ;  xi.  153-4. 

[47-8.  famulos  .  .  .  equos  .  .  .  sinebam  :  some  editors  with  the 
support  of  one  MS.,  not  a  very  attractive  alternative  to  the 
reading  in  the  text.] 

45-7.     Cf.  V,  Aen.  iv.  117  sqq. 

47.  naribus  acres  .  .  .  canes  :  Virgil's  '  odora  canum  vis  '. 

48.  lina  .  .  .  nodosa,  '  Tro\v(ona  Xlva,'  Plan.    Cf.  11.  7  sqq.  stipra. 

49.  ferinae  .  .  .  caedis :  i.  e.  the  chase. 

caedis :  with  satiata,  the  genitive  of  *  the  thing  lacking  or 
supplied ',  R,  §  530.  So,  in  the  Elizabethans,  of  with  verbs  of 
fullness,  &c.,  *  Supplied  of  kernes  and  gallow-glasses,'  S,  Macbeth, 
I.  ii.  13. 

[51  sqq.  exibat :  others  against  the  better  MSS.  and  seemingly 
against  Ovidian  usage,  read  exhalat,  a  word  elsewhere  applied  to 
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mists  and  the  like.  The  imperfect  is  a  happy  touch  in  the  descrip- 
tion. The  speaker's  thoughts  are  back  in  the  past  among  the 
scenes  which  he  is  describing.  The  present  tense  would  convey 
a  mere  generalization.  I  have  transferred  the  semicolon  from  the 
end  of  51  to  the  end  of  50 ;  and  read  in  53  illa?n  for  the  atiram  of 
the  vulgate,  which,  like  mors  in  IV.  48,  is  probably  a  gloss.] 

51  sqq.  aura,  aura:  here  the  repetition  is  effective.  The 
word  is  the  clue  to  the  impending  catastrophe.  Cephalus  is  no 
sportsman.  He  reminds  us  with  his  verbal  conceits  of  *  the  melan- 
choly Jaques '  in  As  You  Like  It ;  cf.  e.g.  Act  il,  so.  i. 

52.  medio  ...  in  aestu.  In  Greece  and  Italy  the  heat  at  noon- 
day in  summer  is  so  great  as  to  render  a  suspension  of  all  activity  in- 
evitable. Hence  the  verbs  fi€ar][x^pid(€iv  and  meridian'.  Theocritus, 
i.  15  :- 

ov  Oefxis,  (6  noifxdpf  to  fJLeaaix(3pt.v6p  ov  Befits  cifxfxtv 
(rvpiadev'    tov  Yldva  dedoiKafxes'  ^  yap  ott'  ay  pas 
TavUa  KCKfiaKOiS  dfXTravcTai. 

Socrates  (Plato,  PhaedriiSy  §  259)  enters  a  characteristic  protest 
against  this  custom  of  the  'siesta'.  'I  believe  that  the  grass- 
hoppers chirruping  after  their  manner  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  over 
our  heads  are  talking  to  one  another  and  looking  down  at  us. 
What  would  they  say  if  they  saw  that  we,  like  the  many,  are  not 
conversing,  but  slumbering  at  midday,  lulled  by  their  voices,  too 
indolent  to  think  ?  Would  they  not  have  a  right  to  laugh  at  us  ? 
They  might  imagine  that  we  were  slaves,  who,  coming  to  rest  at 
a  place  of  resort  of  theirs,  like  sheep  lie  asleep  at  noon  around 
the  well '  (Jowett). 

54.  venias  .  .  .  iuves:  the  'jussive'  subjunctive,  especially  fre- 
quent id)  in  maxims,  e.  g.  '  Primus  taceas,  postremu'  loquaris '  ; 
and  {U)  in  familiar  prohibitions,  '  Ne  sis  patruus  mihi.' 

57.  forsitan  addiderim.  Cephalus  is  an  unwilling  witness  to 
the  extent  of  his  own  folly.  The  extravagance  of  his  language 
excuses  the  suspicions  of  the  index.  {^Forsitan—  'fors  sit  an,'  con- 
strued almost  invariably  with  the  subjunctive,  puts  the  statement 
in  the  vaguest  form.) 

sic  me  m.ea  fata  trahebant :  cf.  Virgil's  *  quo  fata  trahtint  re- 
trahuntque  sequamur',  and  Lucan's  '  fatisque  trahentibus  orbem'. 
Fate  is  represented  as  an  irresistible  power,  drawing  man  along  to 
good  or  ill.  '  Man  is  but  the  slave  of  Fate.'  (Contrast  Plato's  ovx 
vfids  baipxov  Xrj^erai,  dXk*  vfius  daifxova  alprjo-eo-Be  .  ,  .  alrla  iXofxevov, 
6e6s  dpaiTios.) 

58.  blanditias:  cf.  II.  16. 

59.  aim:  depending  on /orsitan;  lit.  'I  may  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  saying '.  The  strain  of  self-excuse  continues,  [sim  (Hein- 
sius)  is  generally  adopted  for  sz^m,  MSS.  and  Plan.] 
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61.  spiritus  captatur,  &c.  Cf.  II.  18  '  Inque  vices  fuerat  capta- 
tus  anhelitus  oris '. 

[62-75.  One  day  an  eavesdropper  overheard  these  rhapsodies,  and 
carried  the  story  to  Procris,  who,  with  a  lover's  Jealousy,  feared 
'that  Atira,  the  breeze,  was  a  rival,  and  swooned  at  the  shock. 
Recovering,  she  declared  that  she  would  never  believe  her  husband 
false  to  her,  unless  she  saw  his  treachery  with  her  own  eyes.] 

62.  deceptam :  predicative  (cf.  line  91);  and  the  epithet  is 
transferred  :  'was  misled  and  lent  ear  to.'     See  below,  on  1.  91. 

63.  nescio  quia  :  contemptuous,  as  usual.  So  '  Ventidius  nescio- 
quis ',  '  one  Ventidius,' 

aurae  :  the  'defining'  genitive.     Cf.  'vox  voluptatis  ;   arbor 
fici '.     R,  §  523. 

64.  esse  putat  nymphae :  so  Petrarch  puns  on  Laura  and 
L'Aura,  the  Aura  whom  Cephalus  was  supposed  to  love. 

65.  extemplo  :  derived  from  ex  te7?ipulo,  tenipulum  being  a 
dimin.  of  tejnpus  ;  =  '  on  the  instant '.     Cf.  ex  tempore. 

66.  audita:  partic.  used  substantivally.     Cf.  acta,  IV.  i. 
65-66.  Cephalus  emphasizes  the  fault  of  the  eavesdropper,  calling 

him  an  informer  {i?idex)  and  thoughtless  {tei?ierarius),  and  his 
charge  [crinien)  an  invention. 

[In  the  line  that  follows  all  the  MSS.  and  Planudes  give  lingua 
.  .  .  susurra,  except  that  the  Codex  Amplonianus  (sec.  xiii)  has 
susurro.  Susurrus  as  an  adjective  does  not  appear  to  occur  else- 
where in  Latin.  The  reading  adopted  in  the  text  ('  /i?nu/  susurro ') 
is  conjectural.  The  change  involved  is  slight,  and  the  addition 
of  the  epithet  [tenuis)  strengthens  the  idea  of  '  whispered  slander* 
already  present  in  the  word  susurrus.     Cf.  Juv.  iv.  no  : 

Saevior  illo 
Pompeius  tenui  iugulos  aperire  susurro, 

in  illustration  of  which  Mayor  cites  from  Pliny  '  insidiantes  su- 
surri'. — He  might  have  added  Ovid's  'dubioque  auctore  Susurri' 
{Metamin.  xii.  61).  Elsewhere  the  epithet  is  applied  by  Ovid  to  the 
murmur  of  the  mischief-making  handmaid  : 

Et  secum  tejiui  suspirans  murmur e  dicat, 
'at,  puto,  non  poteras  ipsa  referre  vicem.' 

Cephalus  characteristically  '  minifies '  his  part  in  the  blame  and 
throws  the  responsibility  on  the  index.  The  slight  alteration 
adopted  makes  the  point  rather  more  effective.  If  lingua  be 
retained,  then  cf  Giles  [Manual  of  Comp.  Philology,  §  277)  who 
instances  potis  as  '  an  example  of  a  substantive  coming  to  be  used 
as  an  adjective,  and  actually  forming  a  comparative',  &c.  But  the 
parallel  is  incomplete.] 

67.  credula  res  am.or  est :    7-es  with  a  touch  of  pity  or  con- 
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tempt,  as  in  '  7-es  est  sacra  miser ' ;  cf.  the  use  of  the  neuter  in 
Greek  and  Latin  phrases  such  as,  e.g.,  Kaprn  rot  cfuXniKTia-Tov  ywrj 
(Sophocles),  and  '  variwn  et  mutabik  semper  [  femina  *  (Virgil). 

68.  [mihi:  needlessly  altered  by  almost  all  the  editors  to  sih' 
(Heinsius).] 

longo  . .  .  tempore  :  for  the  more  usual  longo  post  te7npore  ;  so, 
elsewhere  in  the  Metcmim.,  '  parvo  tempore,'  '  in  a  little  while.' 

69.  se  miserani  =  the  exclamatory  '  me  miseram  ! '  of  oratio 
7'ecta. 

fati  .  .  .  iniqui :  sc.  esse,  predicative  =  infelice?n.  For  the 
genitive  cf.  '  Non  multi  cibi  hospitem  accipies,  sed  multi  ioci ' 
(Cicero).    R,  §  524. 

70.  deque  fide  :  sc.faisd,  *  cried  out  on  my  inconstancy.' 
vano :  either  (i)   'false',  'deceitful',  Virgil's  'Vane   Ligus' 

{Ae7t.  xi.  715),  and  '  Ni  frustra  augurium  vani  docuere  parentes ' 
{Aen.  \.  392) ;  or  (2)  '  baseless '  =  znanz,  as  in  Horace, '  Num  vanae 
redeat  sanguis  imagini '  (C.  i.  24.  15). 

71.  metuit,  metuit :  for  the  repetition  cf.  1.  40  above,  II.  108, 
and  IV.  34  n. 

sine  corpore  nomen,  '  she  fears  an  unreality,  a  name,  a  phan- 
tom.'   So  Shirley : 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things. 

Ovid  uses  the  prepositional  phrase  sine  corpore  as  an  ad- 
jective.    Cf.  Metavim.  i.  19,  20: 

Frigida  pugnabant  calidis,  umentia  siccis, 
mollia  cum  duris,  sine  pondere  habentia  pondus, 

an  extreme  instance,  for  there  the  words  stand  for  the  ablative  = 
eis,  quae  pondere  carebant. 

72.  de  pelice  vera,  '  a  real  rival '  {vera,  the  English  '  very ', 
in  Meredith's  phrase,  for  instance,  '  a  very  crone  '),  is  contrasted 
with  sine  corpore  no7nen,  as  the  substance  with  the  shadow.  Lucan 
ix.  204 : 

Glim  vera  fides  Sulla  Marioque  receptis 
libertatis  obit,  Pompeio  rebus  adempto 
nunc  et  ficta  perit. 

73.  sperat  .  .  .  falli  :  the /r^j'^;^/ infinitive  because  the  sense  is 
'she  hopes  that  she  is  (^^/>2^  misled ',  an  exception  to  the  rule  (B, 
§§  37)  38)  that  spero  is  construed  with  the  future  infinitive  only. 
Logic  overrides  formulae. 

The  construction  may  be  compared  with  the  use  in  Greek  of 
the  aorist  of  co7ifide7it  anticipation  after  verbs  of  expecting  and  the 
like.     Homer,  Odyssey,  (^dro  yap  reicracrdai  dXeiVay,  '  for  he  thought 
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that  he  was  sure  of  his  vengeance  on  the  offenders.'     For  other 
instances  see  Jebb's  note  on  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  1.  443. 

74.  indicioque  fidem  negat :  i.  e.  disbelieves  ;  coT\ir.Jide7nda7'e 
=  credere. 

[indici/que,   al.  =  denies   the  credibility  of  the  information. 
Fasti  vi.  609  '  Certa  fides  facti '.] 

74-5'  The  construction  is  quasi-oblique;  more  frequent  in 
a  past  sequence.     Virgil,  Aen.  ii.  94  : 

Et  me,  fors  si  qua  tulisset, 
promisi  ultorem. 

Sinon's  thought  was  '  si  qua  fors  tulerit,  ultor  ero '.     Here  Cepha- 
lus  is  stating  in  his  own  words  what  Procris  felt. 

[76-103.  Next  day  Procris  follows  Cephalus  to  the  wood  in  which 
he  tisually  rests  from  the  chase,  and  there  she  hides  i?t  the  covert 
till  noon  J  whe7i  she  hears  him  apostrophizi?tg  Aura,  the  breeze,  and 
moves  aside  the  branches  to  look.  Cephalus,  at  the  sound,  thiftks 
that  a  deer  is  breaking  covert  and  shoots  at  a  venture.  Procris  is 
?nortally  wounded  by  the  javelin  and  cries  aloud.  Cephalus  rushes 
to  the  spot.,  hears  the  whole  story  f7'om  her  lips  and  tells  how  the 
fatal  mistake  has  come  about.  Procris  leants  that  she  has  no  rival 
and  dies  happy  in  her  husband's  ar^ns.] 

The  story  is  retold  by  Ovid  in  the  Ars  (iii.  687-746)  with  some 
slight  variations.  A  modern  setting  by  Tom  Moore  may  be 
quoted  here  : 

A  hunter  once  in  that  grove  reclined 

To  shun  the  noon's  bright  eye, 
And  oft  he  woo'd  the  wandering  wind 

To  cool  his  brow  with  its  sigh. 
While  mute  lay  ev'n  the  wild  bee's  hum. 

Nor  breath  could  stir  the  aspen's  hair, 
His  song  was  still  'Sweet  air,  O  come!  ' 

And  echo  answered  '  Come,  sweet  air ! ' 

But  hark,  what  sounds  from  the  thicket  rise  ? 

What  meaneth  that  rustling  spray  ? 
'  Tis  the  white-horned  doe  '  the  hunter  cries 

'  I  have  sought  since  break  of  day.' 
Alas  !   'twas  not  the  white-horned  doe 

He  saw  in  the  rustling  grove. 
But  the  bridal  veil,  as  pure  as  snow. 

Of  his  own  young  wedded  love. 

76.  Cf.  H.  25  n. 

77.  victor  :  the  verbal  (noun)  in  -tor  is  equivalent  to  a  participle 
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(cf.  I.  2  'admonitor  operum'),  not,  however,  here,  as  there,  to  a 
present  participle,  but  to  a  past:  apiarevaai,  Plan,  (So  Boissonade. 
The  MS.  gives  apiaTi\aas  !)     Thus  in  Virgil,  Aeu.  x.  756,  7  : 

caedebant  pariter  pariterque  ruebant 
victores  victique, 

victores  =  qui  vicenmt,  vlcti  =  qui  victi  stmt.  Cf.  IV.  3  n.  For 
victor  used  metaphorically  of  success  in  the  chase  cf.  V,  Aen. 
i.  192: 

Nee  prius  absistit  quam  septem  ingentia  victor 

corpora  fundat  humi. 

78.  labori,  '  trouble,'  '  pain,' — a  uieaning  frequent  in  Virgil.  So 
(in  Aen.  i.)  of  the  '  agony  '  of  Troy  : 

Quis  iam  locus,  inquit,  Achate, 
quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laborist 
What  realm  of  earth,  he  answered,  doth  not  know, 
O  friend,  our  sad  preeminence  of  woe. — (F.  W.  Myers.) 

Cephalus  means  '  weariness  ' ;  Procris  understands  him  to  mean, 
'  love-pain.' 

79.  videbar  .  .  .  audisse :  sc.  mihi,  *  I  thought  I  heard ' ; 
Virgil,  Aeti.  v.  231  *  Possunt,  quia  posse  videntur,'  *they  can, 
because  they  think  they  can.'     Contrast  I.  23  n. 

gemitus  .  .  .  nescio  quos  :  hardly  more  than  '  a  sigh  '. 
81.  'Again  there  was  a  rustle  as  a  leaf  fell.' 
2>2i'  Procris  erat !  Tense  brevity  to  express  startled  discovery. 
Notice  the  idiomatic  imperfect ;  we  use  the  present,  *  Why,  it 's 
Procris!'  V,  Aefi.  vii  '  Haec  erat  ilia  fames',  *  so  this  is  the 
"  famine  "  which  we  feared  ! '  In  Greek  this  idea  is  expressed  by 
"ipa  with  the  Imperfect. 

volnus  :  the  weapon  that  dealt  the  wound,  '  sua  dona.'     V, 
Aen,  vii.  533 : 

Sternitur ;  haesit  enim  sub  gutture  volnus, 

*  the  deadly  shaft '  (Sidgwick). 
84-5.  vox  ...  ad  vocem  :  the  usual  repetition. 

86.  sparsas:  (i)  'bedabbled  (with  blood)',  or  (2)  'dishevelled'. 

87.  sua  :  (cf.  I.  22),  emphatic  and  pathetic.  So  in  the  Aeneid  (iv. 
646)  Dido  kills  herself  with  the  sword  which  Aeneas  had  given  her  : 

Ensemque  recludit 
Dardanium,  non  hos  quaesitum  munus  in  usus. 

dona  :  II.  45  ve lamina. 

me  miserum !  exclamatory.   Cf.  IV.  34  and  1.  31  above  ;  so,  in 
oratio  ob/iqua,  at  1.  69. 

88.  meo  mihi  :  II.  54  n. 

89.  attollo :  so  invenio  in  1.  88  and  conclainat  in  84.     The  so- 
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called  '  historic '  present  frequently  employed  both  in  verse  and 
in  prose  (e.  g.  by  Livy  and  Tacitus)  in  lively  narrative.  The 
narrator  speaks  as  though  the  events  described  were  taking  place 
before  his  eyes. 

88.  ulnis :  tibia  is  the  Greek  iikkvr]  ;  originally  the  fore-arm, 
then  the  arm.     Metamm.  xi.  63  : 

Invenit  Eurydicen,  cupidisque  amplectitur  ulnis. 
Catullus  xvii.  13  : 

Bimuli  tremula  patris  dormientis  in  ulna. 

The  word  seems  often  to  imply  (as  here)  a y2>/z^  embrace. 

89.  scissa,— cf.  IV.  33,  75. 

90.  ligo  and  inhibere  cruorem  :  all  three  more  or  less  technical 
terms  for  cutting  or  tearing  away  the  garment  from  about  a  wound, 
bindifig  up  the  gash,  and  stanching  the  flow  of  blood. 

91.  sceleratam:  predicative  (1.  62  above),  'leave  me  sin-stained 
with  the  guilt  of  her  blood  upon  my  hands.'     V,  Aen.  iv.  17  : 

Postquam  primus  amor  deceptam  morte  fefellit. 

The  construction  is  as  common  in  English  as  in  Latin.     So 
Tithonus  to  Aurora,  in  Tennyson  : 

But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant  worked  their  will, 
And  beat  me  down  and  marred  and  wasted  me, 
And  though  they  could  not  end  me  left  me  maimed, 
To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth. 

92.  ilia:  I.  60  n. 

moribunda:  participial,  II.  'j'j  n.  ;  *at  the  point  of  death'; 
//.  xxii.  337  : 

rov  6'   oXiyoSpavtcov  TrpoaecPr]  KopvOaioXos  "EKToip. 

93.  per  nostri  foedera  /ecti,  *  by  our  wedded  troth.'  Aesch. 
Euni.  217,  q.  v.  : 

^vvr]  yap  dv8p\  Kai  yvvaiK.1  fxopaLpLOS 
opKOv  Vrt  pei^cov  rfi  bUrj  (f)povpovfjL€V7]. 

'  For  marriage  ordained  by  Fate  for  man  and  woman  is  stronger 
than  an  Oath  and  guarded  by  Justice '  (Sidgwick,  ad  loc,  q.  v.). 
lectus  =  matrimotiium  ;  cf.  '  taedae  quoque  iure  coissent,'  II.  6  n. 
foedera:  Greek  Trio-rco/iaro,  Aesch.,  loc.  cit. 

94.  perque  decs  .  .  .  superosque  meosque  :  i.  e.  the  gods  of 
the  human  race  and  the  gods  of  my  own  house.  So  Aeneas  (V, 
Aen.  iii.  10)  goes  out  into  exile — , 

Cum  sociis  natoque  penatibus  ef  ^nagnis  dis. 

(On  the  Lares  and  Penates  see  Sonnenschein's  note  on  Plautus, 
Rudetis  1207.) 

95.  per  siquid  merui  bene  de  te,  '  if  ever  I  did  you  aught  of 
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service,  '  bene  mereri  de  aliquo,'  being  a  familiar  phrase  for  '  to 
deserve  well  of  a  person  '. 

Cf.  Virgil,  Aen.  iv.  317  'Si  bene  quid  de  te  merui '.  Perhaps 
the  allusion  to  Dido's  appeal  is  intended  to  recall  the  tragedy  of 
Dido.  Aeneas  there,  as  Cephalus  here,  has  unwittingly  and  un- 
willingly caused  the  death  of  his  own  bride.  The  'quotation'  of  the 
phrase  points  the  parallel.  Similarly,  when  Virgil  himself  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  Aeneas^  and  of  Dido^  familiar  phrases  from  the 
poems  of  Catullus,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  the  '  quotations  ' 
are  meant  zn  the  one  case  to  hint  a  momentary  contempt  for  the 
pitiful  part  which  the  poet  is  compelled  to  make  his  hero  play,  and 
in  the  other  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  Dido  and  Ariadne, 
both  treacherously  betrayed  by  the  lovers  whom  they  had  themselves 
rescued  from  death. 

Such  '  literary '  allusions  are  akin  to  the  use  of  the  '  literary 
epithet',  e.g.  in  Horace's  *  (iumenta)  Aetolis  onerata  plagis  '  in  the 
Epistles  (i.  18.  46),  where  the  one  word  Aetolis  recalls  the  whole 
story  of  the  famous  Calydonian  boar-hunt.  But  it  is  easy  to  be 
too  subtle.  Such  fancied  allusions  often  tend  to  turn  out  illusions  ; 
and,  before  attaching  too  much  weight  to  a  parallel  of  the  kind, 
students  would  do  well  to  read  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
letter  on  the  subject,  which  is  reprinted  in  the  Life  of  Tennyson^ 
Popular  edition,  pp.  213-16. 

97.  thalamis  .  .  .  innubere  nostris  :  note  the  emphatic  position 
of  nostris.  With  her  last  breath  Procris  claims  Cephalus  for  her  own. 
— innubere  (with  dative),  '  to  intrude  upon,'  implies  '  to  supplant va^ 
in  your  love '.  Propertius,  iv.  1 1.  86  '  sederit  et  nostro  cauta  noverca 
toro '. — The  same  phrase  apparently  in  Statius,  Silvae  v.  i.  181,  of 
a  wife  dying  before  her  husband  : 

Linquo  equidem  thalamos  salvo  tamen  ordine  nostras 

{nostros  is  the   conjecture   of  Korsch   for  the   corrupt  niostis  of 
the  MSS.). 

98.  dixit :  she  (spoke  and)  ended.  The  true  perfect  of  a  com- 
pleted act.  So  Cicero  concludes  the  Prima  Actio  in  Verrem  with 
the  word  Dixi^  '  I  have  finished',  '  I  say  no  more'.  Similarly,  in 
Greek  Tragedy,  eiprjTai  \6yos,  and  ndpT  dKTjKoas  \6yov,  and  Scripsi 
at  the  end  of  a  Latin  letter. 

errorem  .  .  .  nominis  :  the  genitive  of  the  object ;  '  a  mis- 
take about  a  name,'  R,  §  525. 

turn  denique,  *  then,  then ' ;  more  usually  '  turn  vero '  or 
*  tum  demum  ' ;  Greek  ron  8r),  marking  a  climax. 

^  Aeneid  vi.  460  ;  see  Catullus  Ixvi.  39. 
2  Aeneid  \\.  ■3,16;  see  Catullus  Ixiv.  141. 
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100.  labitur,  'she  sinks  down.'  So  coiilapsa^  1.  67  above.  Vir- 
gil's '  ad  terram  non  sponte  fluens  '. 

102.  animam  .  .  .  exhalat :  for  the  prose  '  an  imam  agit',  Old 
English  '  gives  up  the  ghost '  (i.  e.  breath).  So  Shirley  has  in  the 
Dirge  quoted  above : 

Early  or  late 

They  stoop  to  fate, 

And  must  give  tip  their  murmuring  breath, 

When  they,  poor  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  custom  of  the  nearest  of  kin  receiving  the  last  breath  of  the 
dying  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil  also,  Aen,  iv.  683  ; 

Date  volnera  lymphis 
abluam  et  extremus  si  quis  super  halitus  errat 
ore  legam. 

Cf  II.  18. 

meliore,  '  happier.' 


IV.     THE  PASSING  OF  HERCULES 

{_Meia7norpJioses  ix.   134-238.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  passing  of  Hercules  is  selected  for  descrip- 
tion mainly  on  account  of  its  dramatic  and  spectacular  effect ;  but 
at  the  same  time  Ovid  is  fully  alive  to  another  aspect  of  the  scene, 
and  one  which  is  supremely  interesting.  Not  only  does  this  Her- 
cules Oetaeus  typify,  like  the  Laocoon^  the  mystery  of  pain.  That 
appeal,  no  doubt,  is  present  ; — sunt  lac7'ii)iae  reruvi.  But  whereas 
the  Laocoon  is  the  triumph  of  Death,  in  the  Hercules  the  predomi- 
nant thought  is  that  of  Life  triumphing  over  mortality  and  pain. 
In  Hercules  Paganism  outlined  a  kind  of  knight-errant  ('  vagus  Her- 
cules,' Horace,  C.  iii.  3.  9),  who  'rode  abroad  redressing  human 
wrong '.  He  destroys  monsters  and  removes  abuses.  He  is, 
in  fact,  \  a  saviour  of  society,'  whose  aim  is,  in  Browning's  words, 

The  letting  in  of  light  on  this  choked  world. ^ 

And  yet  at  the  same  time  he  is  no  '  plaster  saint ',  but  emphatic- 
ally a  man.  Like  many  great  heroes  of  romance  he  is  introduced 
as  half-divine — a  son  of  Zeus  ;  unlike  others  he  labours  from  the 
first  under  a  ban.  His  life  is  spent  largely  in  servitude  and  there 
are  great  patches  of  very  human  weakness  and  passion  in  the 
character.  Yet  in  the  main  Hercules  is  not  merely  a  type,  like 
Eve7yma?iy  but  also  an  ideal  and  a  hero— perhaps  the  most  fasci- 
nating hero  of  ancient  romance.     It  is,  then,  with  a  certain  thrill 

^  Euripides,  H.  F.  20,  q.  v.  e^rjfxepwaai  yaiav. 
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that  we  realize  how  in  this  myth  Paganism  has  foreshadowed  with 
triumphant  applause  the  central  idea  of  Christianity. 

This  Everyman,  half-human  half-divine, — born  into  the  world 
under  the  shadow  of  an  evil  destiny,  against  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  wage  war  all  his  life, — whose  story  is,  in  fact,  a  warmer- 
blooded  version  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  has  reached,  when  we 
meet  him  here,  the  crisis  of  his  life.  The  Centaur  is  the  last  and 
deadliest  of  his  enemies.  The  snare  is  for  the  moment  apparently 
successful.  And  Hercules  enters  on  his  last  and  most  agonizing 
adventure.  But  here  comes  in  the  surprise.  When  all  seems 
lost,  the  bard  sets  up  in  his  Everyman  a  hope  and  a  standard  for 
the  race,  allowing  him  to  be  broken  by  the  torments  of  the  poison 
only  to  show  him  presently  emerging  purified  and  glorified  from 
the  ordeal : 

Sic  ubi  mortales  Tirynthius  exuit  <?rtus, 
parte  sui  meliore  viget,  maiorque  videri 
coepit  et  augusta  fieri  gravitate  verendus. 

The  taint  of  humanity  is  purged  away.  The  man  that  was  reaps 
the  harvest  of  his  service,  and  confronts  us  as  no  longer  mortal  but 
immortal. 

It  is  hardly  strange  that  the  story  fascinated  the  ancients.  Told 
in  its  maturity^  at  full  length  by  Sophocles,  it  was  in  part  translated 
for  a  special  purpose  by  Cicero  in  the  Tusadans  (ii.  8-9),  and 
re-told  by  Ovid  and  by  the  author^  of  Hercules  Oetaeus.  As 
related  by  Ovid  it  has  all  the  essential  elements  of  tragedy  as 
defined  by  Aristotle  :  fjiifXTjais  Trpd^eas  aTrov^ains  koI  reXeias  fxeyeOos 
ex^ovcrris,  rjdvcrfjLevco  Xoycp  .  .  .  8t'  tXcou   Kal   4>6|3ov  TTtpaivovcra  tt|v  twv 

ToiovTcov  7ra6Tip.dTfa)v  KdOapo-wv.  And  in  one  aspect  or  another  the 
character  of  the  hero  took  captive  Euripides,  in  theAleeslisa.nd  the 
Hercules  Ftirens,  and  Robert  Browning  in  Balatistion' s  Adventure. 
Jebb^  mentions  the  old  theory  that  the  story  is  a  solar  myth.  'The 
garment  of  Heracles  ...  is  the  glow  which  enwraps  the  dawn  or  the 
sunset.  Then  lole  is  "the  violet  cloud"  who  is  to  marry  the  rising 
sun  (Hyllus),  when  his  precursor  (Heracles)  has  sunk  to  rest  upon 
a  flaming  couch.  The  servitude  to  Omphal^  is  the  apparent 
descent  of  the  sun  (Heracles)  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon. 
Deianeira  is  the  darkness  which  awaits  him  in  the  west.' 

This  interpretation  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Jebb  dismisses  it  as 
altogether  inartistic.     If  it  were  true,  the  haunting  appeal  of  the 


^  For  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Heracles  legend  see  Jebb's  Introduc- 
tion to  his  edition  of  Sophocles,  TracJmiiae. 

2  On  '  the  Authorship  of  the  Hercules   Oetaeus '  see  Prof.  Summers  in 
the  Classical  Review,  vol.  xix,  pp.  40-54. 

3  Sophocles,  Trachiniae,  p.  xli. 
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legend  would  still  be  at  least  in  part  ascribable  to  the  elemental 
fear  which  finds  expression  in  Catullus : 

Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt, 
Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda. 

Spend  not  then  (Time's)  gifts  in  vain : 

Suns  that  set  may  rise  again  ; 

But  if  once  we  lose  this  light 

'Tis  with  us  perpetual  night.^ 

Ovid  makes  the  chief  points  in  the  allegory — the  divine  birth, 
the  service  of  man,  the  purification  by  fire.  And  so  we  are  left  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that,  while  he  may  have  painted  the  episode 
chiefly  for  its  spectacular  effect,  he  nevertheless  felt  the  beauty  and 
significance  of  the  allegory,  for  Ovid  had  his  serious  side,  as  George 
Borrow  *  goes  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  maintain. 

'  Ab  Gwilym,'  says  he,  '  has  been  styled  the  Welsh  Ovid,  and 
with  great  justice,  but  not  merely  because  like  the  Roman  he  wrote 
admirably  on  love.  The  Roman  was  not  merely  an  amatory  poet : 
let  the  shade  of  Pythagoras  say  whether  the  poet  who  embodied  in 
immortal  verse  the  oldest,  the  most  wonderful,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  humane  of  all  philosophy,  was  a  mere  amatory  poet.  Let 
the  shade  of  blind  Homer  be  called  up  to  say  whether  the  bard  who 
composed  the  tremendous  line — 

Surgit  ad  hos  clipei  dominus  septemplicis  Aias  — 
equal  to  any  save  07ie  of  his  own,  was  a  mere  amatory  songster.' 

But  Ovid  knew  the  public  for  which  he  wTOte  too  well  to  suppose 
that  it  would  tolerate  from  him  matter  so  serious,  if  he  told  it 
seriously.  Accordingly  he  elected  to  do  as  others  have  done  before 
and  since.  He  told  the  story  notwithstanding,  but  he  told  it  as 
a  fiction,  not  as  a  fact. 

[1-25.  Eurytiis,  Ki?ig  0/  Oechalia  in  Etiboea,  had  cheated  Herndes 
of  the  prize  he  had  proviised  to  the  man  who  should  defeat  him  in 
a  contest  of  archery.  In  reve7ige  Hercules  sacks  Oechalia,  puts  the 
male  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  car7'ies  off,  as  the  prize  of  battle^ 
lole,  the  young  and  beautiful  datighter  oj  the  ki?ig.  Meanwhile 
Deianira,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  has  beejt  anxiously  waiting  at  ho7ne 
for  his  return.  When  she  hears  the  news,  she  fears  a  rival  i7i  lole 
and  in  order  to  regai7i  her  husbands  love  sends  hi77i  a  robe  steeped  i7i 
the  blood  of  the  Centaur  Nessus,  who  had  give7i  it  to  her  as  a  char 771 
at  his  death,  to  be  S77ieared  07t  so77ie  gar/7ient  and  sent  to  Hercules  if 
ever  she  stood  i7i  danger  of  losing  his  love.     There  was  treachery  in 

^   Ben  Jonson,  The  Fox,  Act  T,  sc.  vi. 
2   IVild  IVales,  chap.  86. 
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this  ^  for  the  Centaur  had  been  killed  with  a  poisoned  arrow  and  his 
blood  had  absorbed  and  would  pass  on  the  tai7it.  But  Deianira  is 
innocent.  She  loves  Hercules  dearly  and  cannot  bear  the  thought  of 
losi7ig  him.  So  she  sends  the  charm,  about  the  potency  of  which  she 
has  710  doubt,  a7id  begs  Hercules  to  wear  it  whe7i  he  offers  sacrifice 
for  his  victory.  Now  the  poison  is  harmless  as  long  as  it  is  hidden 
f7'0)ii  the  light.  But  the  thanksgiving  service  for  the  capture  of 
Oechalia,  which  is  about  to  be  celebrated  on  the  promontory  of 
Cenaeu7n  in  the  north  of  the  island,  will  be  held  by  day,  not  by 
night,  and  the  sim  is  shining?^ 

The  story  oi  Deianira  also  is  well  told  in  the  Epic  of  Hades,  from 
which  may  be  quoted  the  passage  in  which  she  describes  the 
months  and  years  of  suspense  which  she  spent  awaiting  the  return 
of  Hercules. 

Day  by  day 
I  pined  in  Trachis  for  my  love,  while  he, 
Now  in  some  warlike  exploit  busied,  now 
Fighting  some  monster,  now  at  some  fair  court, 
Resting  awhile  till  some  new  enterprise 
Called  him,  returned  not.     News  of  treacheries 
Avenged,  friends  succoured,  dreadful  monsters  slain. 
Came  from  him  :    always  triumph,  always  fame, 
And  honour,  and  success,  and  reverence 
And  sometimes,  words  of  love  for  me  who  pined 
For  more  than  words,  and  would  have  gone  to  him 
But  that  the  toils  of  such  high  errantry 
Asked  more  than  woman's  strength. 

1.  longa  .  .  .  inedii  mora  te7}iporis  =  longuDi  intervallu7n.  The 
genitive  defi7ies  '  mora '.  Cf.  '  mor^^  dispendia,'  V,  Ae7i.  iii.  453  ; 
*  2iXmoru7n  .  .  .  morae,'  Statius,  Silvae  i.  I.  93. 

acta  =  r^i-  gestae,  'achievements';  n.  plur.  of  the  partic. 
used  stlbstantivcilly.  The  word  frequently  occurs  in  good  prose  = 
'public  transactions'.  Cf.  e.g.  Cic.  P////.  i.  7  ^  Acta  Caesaris  ser- 
vanda censeo'.  Later  (in  Tacitus,  A.  xiii.  31)  the  expression 
'  diurna  urbis  acta  '  is  used  of  the  '  city's  daily  register '  (of  public 
events),  the  Roman  '  Times\ 

2.  implerant  is  used  by  a  familiar  figure  (known  as  Zeug77ia  or 
Syllepsis)  in  a  different  sense  with  each  of  the  two  accusatives  in 
the  line,  {a)  had  filled  the  world  {terras),  and  {b)  had  satisfied, 
glutted  the  hatred  {odiuifi)  of  Juno.  The  figure  is  frequent  in 
poetry  and  not  unknown  to  prose.  Cf. '  Praeferimus  manibus  vittas 
et  verba  precantia,'  V,  Ae7i.  vii.  237  ;  ea-BrjTa  8e  (fyopeovo-i  rfj  ^kvOiktj 
ofioiTjv,  yXcoaaau  8s  I8ir)v,  Herodotus  iv.   106.     It  is  a  favourite,  in 
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English,  with  writers  of  light  and  humorous  verse.     Familiar  in- 
stances are  Hoo^i's  lines : 

And  there  he  left  his  second  leg — 
And  the  Forty-second  Foot. 
Praed's : — 

And  some  grow  rich  by  teUing  lies 
And  some  by  telling  money. 

and  Pope's  : — 

Where  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take  and  sometimes  tea. 

In   cases   of  this  kind  always  with  a  nnpa  TrpoaBoKiav  or  surprise. 
From  these  instances  it  is  but  a  step  to  Hood's  masterpiece  : — 

He  went  and  told  the  sexton 
And  the  sexton  tolled  the  bell. 

2.  novercae  =  hmonis.  In  Greek  and  Latin  literature  the  step- 
mother is  always  a  tyrant.  So  here  the  word  connotes  '  cruel ', 
'hateful'.     Virgil,  G.  ii.  128  : 

Pocula  si  quando  saevae  infecere  novercae 
miscueruntque  herbas  et  non  innoxia  verba. 

So  Aeschylus  {P.  V.  729),  by  a  stretch  of  metaphor,  calls  a  dangerous 
promontory  '  a  step-mother  of  ships ',  iJLr]Tfjvih  vecop. 

3.  ad  Oechalia:  the  preposition  is  essential  in  prose  and  usual 
in  verse,  'when  the  p/ace  from  which'  is  the  interior  or  neigh- 
bourhood of  town  and  country,  e.g.  '  a  Gergovia  discessit,'  R,  §  510. 
Here  (i)  the  verb  of  motion  is  'understood',  e.  g.  profecttcs  ;  or  (2) 
victor  is  participial  (III.  77  n.)  and  =  '  cum  de  Oechalia  triumphas- 
set '.  The  preposition  ab  is  against  the  latter  view.  Milton  adopts 
the  phrase : — 

As  when  Alcides,  frQ7n  Oechalia  crowned 
With  conqttest,  felt  the  envenomed  robe  and  tore 
Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Thessalian  pines, 
And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  Oeta  threw 
Into  the  Euboic  sea. 

4-6.  Fama,  '  Rumour '  personified.     Shakespeare's — 

Rumour,  painted  full  of  tongues. — He?i.  IV.  I.  i. 

The  Homeric  "Ocro-a.     The  student  should  compare  the  picture  of 
Fama  in  Virgil,  Ae?i.   iv.  173-90,  with  which   Ovid's  description 
tallies,  noting  especially  lines  176  {^  Parva  meiu  primo',  »S:c.)  and 
188  ('tam  ficti  pravique  tenax ',  (S:c.). 
loquax,  '  tattling  '  ; 

.  .  .  cui  quot  sunt  corpore  plumae 
tot  linguae,  totidem  ora  sonant.  .  .  .*— V,  loc.  cit.,  183. 
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5.  veris  .  .  .  falsa :  the  neuter  adjective,  plural  or  singular,  just 
as  much  as  the  neuter  participle  of  the  verb  (cf.  acta  in  line  i)  is 
habitually  used  by  the  poets  to  do  duty  for  a  substantive,  B,  §  51. 

6.  e  minimo :  neuter,  *  from  '  (or  '  out  of ')  a  thing  of  nought. 
For  the  use  of  the  preposition  cf.  '  Ex  homine  factus  est  Verres  ' 
(Cicero) ;  rvcfiXos  Ik  dedopKoros  (Sophocles),  =  '  blind  after  seeing.' 
Our  'of'  is  used  similarly  in  Milton,  e.g. — 

That  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  since  I  as  man,  .  .  . 

I  ^  brute  human,  ye  of  human  Gods. — P.  L.  ix.  712. 

7.  Amphitryoniaden  .  .  .  teneri :  the  accus.  and  infin.,  giving 
the  gist  of  the  report. 

loles  :  genitive  of  the  object. 
ardore  :  rather  stronger  than  ainore. 

8.  amans :  i.e.  Deianira,  implying  'because  she  loves  Hercules 
so  well,  ^\i^fea7^s  to  lose  him'. 

veneris.  I.  =  ' passion '.  Grammarians  describe  as  J/^/<??/j;>'/y 
('  change  of  name ')  the  figure  by  which  poets  {a)  sometimes  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  and  {b)  sometimes  to  lend  dignity  to  the  verse,  use 
'  a  kindred  word  in  place  of  the  ordinary  one  '.  [a)  Roby  (ed.  min. 
§  949)  gives  as  an  example  a  phrase  in  the  second  Aeneid : 

Proximus  ardet  Ucalegon, 

where  '  Ucalegon  '  stands  for  '■  Ucalegon's  house  '.  So  Cicero, 
PhzLu  'Pompeii  sector '  =  ' P.  bonorum  sector'.  Far  commoner 
is  the  {b)  type,  which  we  have  here.  So  elsewhere,  '  Phoebus '  = 
'  sol ',  I.  51  supra^  &c.     See  Metanmt.  vi.  576  (Merkel). 

II.  The  genitive  is  objective.  Cf.  o-oO  ^a^t?  (Sophocles) '  a  rumour 
about  you';  Trarpos  ayy^kir]  (Homer),  'news  about  (your)  father.' 
Metavwi.  vi.  267  '  Fama  mali '. 

9.  indulsit,  'gave  play  to,'  i.e.  'stinted  not';  a  Virgihan  use 
of  the  word.    Cf.  '  Indulge  hospitio  ',  '  stint  not  your  welcome  '  ;  and 

insano  iuvat  indulgere  labori. 

9.  flendo,  '  by  weeping' ;  the  abl.  of  the  gerund  frequently  takes 
the  place  of  an  abstract  noun  or  a  present  participle.  Metavwi.  ix. 
30,  Ajax  to  Ulysses  : 

Dummodo  pugnando  superem,  tu  vince  loquendo. 

10.  diffudit:  suggests  dispellmg  the  cloud  of  grief  in  a  rain  of 
tears. 

■quid  autem  :  Greek  aKka  yap.  There  is  a  thought  suppressed, 
e.  g.  '  audendum  est  ! '  Cf.  the  Homeric  aKka  ri  ^,  e.  g.,  in  Hector's 
soliloquy,  Iliad  \x\\.  122  : 

aXXa  XL   rj  pot   TfiVTn   (/)/Xo>    fiieXf^aro   Svfxos  ; 
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11.  istis:   as   elsewhere  in  Ovid,  almost  =  ^zj-.     Cf.  Metamin, 

i.  545  : 

Tellus  ait  hisce  vel  istain 
quae  facit  ut  laedar,  mutando  perde  figuram, 

where   ista?n /ig.  =  '  the  beauty  which  yon  see  before  yoti\  'my 
beauty'.     So  in  Horace,  Ep.  i.  6.  67. 

12.  adventat.  [A  conjecture  of  Heinsius  ;  adveni^t  most  MSS. ; 
adveiiiz^t^  cod.  Xeapolitanus.]  Appropriate  here  as  being  a  word 
used  to  indicate  the  approach  of  an  e?iej?iy. 

properandum  :  impersonal.  So,  e.  g.,  in  Cicero,  Pro  Sulia, 
§  54  '  properatum  vehementer  est,'  =  '  eager  haste  was  shown.' 
The  word  '  refers  to  the  mental  anxiety  for  haste',  and  means  "to 
be  in  a  hurry",  not  to  be  actually  moving  rapidly'  (Dr.  Reid, 
ad  loc). 

13.  altera,  '  a  second  love,^  suggests  a  usurper. 

thalamos  .  .  .  nostros :  metonymy  again  (line  8  n.)  ;  =  con- 
iugein  DieiiDi.     So  in  Greek  tqv\xov  Xe;^'o?. 

14.  conquerar,  &;c.  The  subjunctives  are  Deliberative.  The 
whole  soliloquy  is  designed  to  suggest  the  tuniult  of  conflicting 
emotions,  under  which  Deianira  is  labouring.  After  hesitating 
between  acquiescence,  flight,  resistance,  revenge,  she  falls  back  on 
the  chann  which  she  has  stored  up  against  the  possibility  of  a 
situation  such  as  this. 

Calydona :  i.  e.  her  home.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Althaea, 
and  the  sister  of  Meleager  (verse  16),  the  hero  of  the  famous 
Calydonian  Boar  Hunt,  told  in  Swinburne's  Atala7iia  in  Calydon. 

15.  si  nihil  amplius  :  with  an  easy  ellipse,  sc.  agi potest.  [One 
good  MS.  reads  ac  sic.  easier,  but  perhaps  for  that  very  reason 
less  likely  :  '  Praestat  difficilior  lectio.'] 

17.  facinus :  always  in  a  bad  sense;  =  ' crime ',  unless  accom- 
panied, as  here,  by  a  qualifying  adjective.  Similarly,  e.  g.,  Catullus, 
66.  27  : 

Anne  bomnn  oblita  es  faciiiics^  quo  regium  adepta  es 
coniugium  ? 

quantum  iniuria  possit,  &€.  Seemingly  a  reminiscence 
of  V,  Aeti.  v.  init.  'notumque  furens  quid  femina  possit '. 

18.  iugulata:  rather  a  coarse  word,  used  by  Ovid  with  intention. 
Deianira  would  sooner  play  the  cut-throat  than  lose  her  husband's 
love. 

19.  The  soliloquy  ends  abruptly  and  Ovid  takes  up  the  narrative. 
in  cursus  .  .  .  abit.    Text  and  meaning  both  a  little  doubtful, 

though  the  general  sense  is  clear  ;  (i)  etV  noiKiXas  toIvw  68nvs  aneL- 
(Tiv  6  vovs  is  the  rendering  of  Planudes,  i.  e.  '  her  thoughts  go  out  to 
various  plans  ',  the  equivalent  of  (Virgil's  and)  Tennyson's  '  This 
way  and  that   dividing  the   swift  mind '.     Possible,  may  be,  but 
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unusual ;  (2)  D.  Heinsius  proposed  to  read  '  Incursus  .  .  .  /ia.het\ 
lit.  '  her  mind  entertains  all  sorts  of  impulses '.  There  are  two 
other  possibilities ;  (3)  Read  a^it  for  a^it,  and  translate  *  Anger 
goads  {he)')  to  various  courses',  or  (4)  Retain  abit  and,  giving  it 
its  usual  O vidian  value,  translate,  '  Her  anger  changes  into  (other) 
conflicting  impulses.'  Cf.  *  In  vires  ab'nt  flendi  mora',  (?  Ovid)  Ad 
Livia???,  177  = 'the  prolonged  refusal  to  weep  ended  in  violent 
tears  '  ;  (3)  seems  best  but  (i)  may  be  right. 
omnilbus  illis  :  sc.  cursibus. 

20.  praetulit .  .  .  vestem  mittere :  note  that  while  vestem  is  the 
*  object '  of  j?iittere,  mittere  is  itself  used  substantivally  and  is  the 
direct  '  object '  of  praetulit.  So  in  Horace,  '  Aufer  |  me  voltu 
terrere,'  lit.  =  '  away  with  trying-to-frighten  me  by  your  frown  '. 

Nesseo  =  Nessi :  adjectives  of  this  type  are  frequent  in  poetry. 
For  the  allusion  see  analysis  above. 

21.  defecto  :  virtually  a  deponent  participle.  This  is  an  archaism. 
Defieri  and  its  parts  gave  way  to  deficere,  &c.,  in  classical  Latin, 
only  to  reappear  in  post-Augustan  writers,  just  as  Homeric  words 
reassert  themselves  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 

22.  quid  tradat  nescia :   B,  §  163  sqq. 

luctus  \=causa7n  lucttcs.  Cf.  Milton's  '  They  knew  not  eating 
death ',  Tennyson's  {Dreain  of  Fair  Women) : 

The  bright  death  quiver'd  at  the  victim's  throat ; 
Touch'd ;  and  I   knew  no  more  ; 

and  Stevenson's  '  carrying  death  in  her  breast  and  sharpening  death 
with  her  ha.nd  \—  Ba/tads,  '  The  Venging  of  T^matea.' 

23.  ipsa  suos  :  emphatic,  to  intensify  the  '  tragic  irony '  of  the 
situation. 

miserrima :  the  superlative  gains  effect  from  its  position  in 
the  line.  Cf.  Virgil's  'quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi '  {Aen.  ii.  init.). 
So  above,  I.  2. 

24.  det :  subj.  of  command,  in  semi-dependence  on  inandat. 
Cf.  ''Die  in  amicitiam  coeant\  V,  Ae7i.  vii.  546;  'Bid  them  join 
together  in  amity  !  ' 

heros,  '  the  hero,'  =  Hercules.  In  prose  the  word  can  only 
mean  '  a  demigod  '. 

25.  induitur  :  reflexive  ;  'puts  on  his  own  shoulders.'  Cf  I.  10 
sttpra. 

Lernaeae  virus  echidnae  :  with  which  Hercules  had  poisoned 
the  arrow  that  killed  Nessus ;  see  analysis  above. 

[27-77.  Hercules  puts  on  the  robe  and  proceeds  to  offer  sacrifice. 
In  the  middle  of  the  ceremony  the  poisoti  takes  hold  on  him.  U?iable 
to  endure  the  torment  long^  he  tries ^  i?i  vai?i,  to  tear  off  the  robe. 
Faili7ig  in  that  he  falls  to  reviling  JunOy  his  life-lo?tg  oppressor, 
'who7n  he  believes  to  have  devised  the  plot.     Then,  feeling  death 
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upon  hbn^  he  enumerates  the  '  labours '  he  has  performed  in  the 
service  of  mankind^  and  presently  gives  way  to  paroxys?ns  of  torture 
and  pain. \ 

26.  dabat  .  .  .  fundebat :  the  so-called  '  panoramic '  imper- 
fect, used  to  bring  the  scene  vividly  before  the  mind's  eye. 

dabat,  &c,,  '  was  offering  incense  and  entreaty '  ;  the  verb  is 
appropriate  in  this  general  sense  to  both  substantives.  Contrast 
implerant  in  1.  2  n. 

27.  vina  :  plur.  for  sing.  ;  suggests  a  generous  offering. 
patera   (fateo)  :    the   broad,  flat  saucer,  in  which   the  wine 

was  taken  from  the  crater^  or  '  bowl ',  and  poured  upon  the  altar- 
fire. 

28.  vis  ilia  mali  =  '■  efficax  illud  virus  '  ;  illa^  hardly  more  than 
a  definite  article.    For  vis  cf.  I.  81. 

29.  Herculeos  =  Hercidis.     Qi,  *  Nesseo  sanguine',  20  n. 

30.  dum.  potuit  .  .  .  repressit :  potuit,  pft.,  not  present,  because 
the  two  periods  of  time  are  exactly  co-extensive.    Cf. 

Donee  gratus  erain  tibi,  ... 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. — Horace. 

=  '  My  happiness  lasted  just  as  long  as  you  loved  me,  a?idno  longer '. 

B,  §  437. 
patientia :    Hercules   was   proverbial  for  his   powers   of  en- 
durafice*     So  in  Sophocles,   Trachiniae  (1074-5),  he  says,  under 
the  torment : 

dXX'   acrrivaKTO^  alev  elrroiiTjv  KaKoh. 
vvv  S'   ex  TOLOVTOv   drjkvi   rjvprjfiai.  roKas. 

31.  reppulit,  'spurned.' 

32.  implevit  .  .  .  vocibus  Oeten.  Oete  in  Thessaly  was  a 
good  many  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Cenaeum  in  Euboea. 
Elsewhere  Ovid,  either  wilfully  or  through  carelessness,  ignores 
geographical  limitations  (cf.  e.  g.  Metamm.  v.  667-8  and  iii.  597). 
The  pyre  was  to  be  built  on  Mount  Oete,  and  this  phrase  anticipates 
the  end.  [Ovid,  it  should  be  noted,  passes  over  the  transference 
of  Hercules  from  Cenaeum  to  Oete  before  his  apotheosis.]  Unless 
we  have  here  a  mere  rhetorical  exaggeration,  as  (e.g.)  in  the  lines 
of  Emerson  : 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

Cf.  Horace,  C.  ii.  i.  30: 

Impia  proelia 
testatur  auditumque  Medis 
Hesperiae  sonitum  ruinae  ; 

or  in  Macaulay,  Peroratio7i  of  the  Speech  on  the  Reform  Bill^  1831  : 
'  Now,  while  the  crash  of  the  proudest  throne  of  the  Continent  is 
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still   resounding   in   our   ears.'      See   Jebb's   note    on    Trachiniae 
788. 

33.  nee  mora  :  =  ilicet.  So  elsewhere  '  baud  mora '  in  a  similar 
parenthesis.     Cf.  II.  64. 

34.  trahitur,  trah.it :  the  repetition  is  rhetorical.  So,  even  in 
Cicero,  '  I  Hi  quod  nemo  antea  fecerat  fecerunt '  (in  the  peroration 
of  Phil.  ii). 

foedumque  relatu  =  'et,  foedum  relatu  ! '  III.  31  n. 
34  sqq.  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  even  Virgil,  tend  to  take  a  '  ghoulish  ' 
delight  in  giving  realistic  descriptions  of  harrowing  scenes.     Here, 
however,  Ovid  is  concerned  to  show  that  Hercules  is  spared  no 
pang.     His  condition  is  the  extreme  of  human  suffering. 

35.  revelli :  redundant;  the  'epexegetic'  infinitive  is  added  to 
*  explain  further '  the  meaning  of  tejnptata. 

36.  grandia,  '  heroic,'  'gigantic'  So  Virgil  describes  the  bones 
of  the  men  that  fell  at  Philippi  and  Pharsalia  as  likely  to  seem 
grandia  to  future  generations  : 

Grandiao^^  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulcris. — G.  i.  497. 

Theories  of  physical  degeneration  were  already  being  broached 
(Page,  ad  loc). 

37.  ipse  cruor,  &c.,  'even  the  blood  boils  and  hisses  with  the 
fire  of  the  poison,  as  a  plate  of  metal  plunged  at  white  heat  {candens) 
in  a  cold  tank.' 

gelido  :  redundant  in  sense.  Details  are  often  added  in  a 
simile  to  7nake  the  picture^  as  a  picture^  more  complete^  even 
when,  as  here,  they  do  not  help  the  comparison.  But  see  Odyssey 
ix.  392. 

quondam,  'sometimes,'  'occasionally.'  Horace,  Epistles^ 
i.  18.  78  '  Fallimur  et  qiiondain  non  dignum  tradimus  '. 

39.  modus  :  i.  e.  end  or  limit  (to  the  agony) ;  so  in  the 
phrase  '  modum  ponere'with  a  dative;  Virgil's  '  Exitiis  positura 
modum '. 

40.  caeruleus :  either  (i)  '  dark ',  the  Homeric  kvov^o^  ;  or  (2)  the 
epithet  is  '  transferred  '  and  suggests  the  bluish  pallor  of  lips  and 
face  which  sometimes  accompanies  intense  pain. 

sudor  :  Sophocles,  Track.  yGj  Idpcbs  dvrja  xp^'''^^  '  showing ' 
comments  Jebb,  'that  the  irritant  action  of  the  poison  had  begun.' 

41.  sonant,  'crackle.'     Cf.  Odyssey  ix.  390: 

a(papay€vvTO   de  ol  nvpl  (n^ai, 
and  394 : 

oii  Tov  o"/^'   6(})daKfi6s  eXaVveci)  rrepl  /i.o;(Xa). 

caeca:  almost  =  ' mysterious '.  'It  is  not  an  open  enemy' 
that  he  is  called  upon  to  meet.  The  idea  is  the  same  as  in  the 
famous  prayer  of  Ajax  in  the  /Had,  iv  8e  (fxici  koI  oXearaov. 

42.  liquefactis  :  but  in  Metatnorphoses  iii.  486  '  liquefacta  '. 
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43  sqq.  Ovid  is  repeating  himself  from  Metamni.  vi.  280-3  : 

Pascere,  crudelis,  nostro,  Latona,  dolore, 
pascere,  ait,  satiaque  meo  tua  pectora  luctu 
[corque  ferum  satia], 

cladibus  :  for  the  plural  cf.  27  n. 

pasoere :  reflexive,  common,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  the 
metaphorical  sense. 

44.  specta :  as  if  the  agony  of  Hercules  were  a  mere  spectacle  in 
the  theatre.  Cf.  dearpov  eyevfjdrifMev  .  .  .  Koi  dyyeXois  Kai  avOpoinoLS, 
I  Corinthians  iv.  9. 

45-6.  miserandus  et  hosti  is  another  echo  from  the  sixth 
book,  1.  276 : 

At  nunc  miseranda  vel  hosti  1 

with  which  cf.  V,  Aen.  xi.  259  *  vel  Priamo  miseranda  manus  '. 
[Nearly  all  the  editors  print  here,  with  the  best  MSS., 

Vel  si  miserandus  et  hosti, 
/loc  est,  si  tibi  sum. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Ovid  can  have  admitted  so  prosaic  an 
expression  as  '  hoc  est '  into  a  speech  which  is  a  model  of  finished 
rhetoric.  I  have  therefore  followed  Planudes  and  the  editor  of  the 
Aldine  in  adopting  hostis  enini,  which  is  given  by  at  least  one  good 
MS.,  and  which,  regarded  as  a  parenthesis^  is  thoroughly  Ovidian. 
Cf.  e.  g.  Fasti  vi.  482  : 

Quae  dea  sit,  quare  famulas  a  limine  templi 
arceat  (arcet  enim),  &c. 

Cf.  also  Metamm.  xii.  87-8.  It  seems  necessary  to  add  es^  hostis 
eni?n  's  {sic),  to  make  the  sense  clear. 

From  the  rendering  of  Planudes,^',  etVfp  eXeeivds  iy^  Ka\  t^  ttoXc- 
fxia,  it  seems  possible  that  he  had  ego  in  his  text,  e.  g.  : 

Vel  si  miserandus  ego  hosti 
(hostis  enim  tibi  sum),  &c. 

But  the  et  can  ill  be  spared  and  the  elision  (eg-o  hosti)  is  harsh, 
though  not  unparalleled.   Cf.,  for  instance,  Statius,  Silvae  iii.  4.  34 : 

Procul  absit;   ego  isti,  &c.] 

47.  natam  .  .  .  laboribus :  natus  with  a  dative  akin  to  the 
dative  '  of  the  work  contemplated,'  R,  §  481  ;  or  else  with  ad  and 
an  accus.  is  used  in  prose  also  in  the  sense  of '  marked  out  for  ', 
'  destined  to  '.  Cicero,  pro  Sulla,  §  70  '  Catilina  contra  rempubli- 
cam  coniuravit.  .  .  .  Quis  eum  contra  patriam  pugnantem  perisse 
miratur,  quem  semper  omnes  ad  civile  latrocinitim  natitm  putave- 
runt  ?  '     Ovid,  Tristia  iv.  10.  18  '  natus  ad  arma  fori  '. 

48.  [ho3  :  restored  from  one  MS.  (the  Neapolitanus)  by  Magnus 
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for  mors  of  the  majority ;  mors  being  in  all  probability  a  gloss 
which  had  crept  into  the  text.  Perhaps  it  was  after  its  expulsion 
from  this  line  that  it  gained  so  firm  a  footing  in  1.  46,  q.v.] 

hoe  .  .  .  haec  :  note  the  rhetorical  repetition.   Cf.  1.  64,  below. 

novercam :  emphatic.     See  1.  2  n. 
49.  ergo :  *  est  admirationis  ctan  maerore  coniunctae  exclama- 
tio,'  Orelli  on  Horace,  C  i.  24.  5  : 

Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor 
urget  ? 

Hercules  in  his  weakness  and  agony  cannot  believe  that  his  past  is 
real. 

*^*  In  11.  50-65  Hercules  enumerates  some  of  the  twelve  ad- 
ventures or  '  labours '  ^  of  which  he  had  been  the  hero.  These  are 
alluded  to  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but  it  was  only  later  that  they 
took  definite  shape  and  were  limited  to  a  definite  number,  which 
came  to  be  regarded  as  '  canonical '.  The  most  famous  was  the 
descent  into  the  underworld  to  bring  up  the  three-headed  monster 
Cerberus.     Horace,  C  i.  3.  36: 

Perrupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. 

The  others,  as  depicted  on  the  metopes  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  which  is  dated  by  Jebb  "^  '  about  450  B.C.'  were— (l)  The 
Nemean  lion,  (2)  the  Lernaean  hydra,  (3)  the  Stymphalian  birds, 
(4)  the  Cretan  bull,  (5)  the  Cyrneian  hind,  (6)  Hippolyte's  girdle, 
(7)  the  Erymanthian  boar,  (8)  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  (9)  Geryon, 
(10)  Atlas  and  the  Hesperides,  (11)  the  Augean  stables. 

In  the  speech  of  Heracles  in  the  Trachiniae  (1046  sqq.)  only 
some  of  these  adventures  are  mentioned.  The  other  locus  classicus 
on  the  subject  is  a  chorus  in  the  play  of  Euripides,  the  Hercules 
Furens  (348  sqq.) ;  and  there  are  discrepancies  between  the  list 
there  given  and  that  cited  above,  as  indeed  is  only  to  be  expected 
when  we  remember  that  the  '  national'  Heracles  had  developed  out 
of  'a  chaos  of  local  myths,  some  of  which  were  accepted  and 
others  rejected,  as  time  went  on  and  a  national  literature  grew  up. 
In  our  passage  it  would  hardly  be  in  accordance  with  *  dramatic 
propriety '  for  the  hero  to  be  represented  as  reciting  an  exact  record 
in  the  midst  of  his  agony,  and  Ovid  accordingly  makes  him  refer  to 
the  '  labours  '  in  broken  language.  But  the  account  is  fairly  com- 
plete, as  may  be  seen  on  a  comparison  with  the  canon,  though  in 
some  instances  two  episodes  of  one  adventure  are  detached  from 
each  other  and  given  as  separate  labours.  The  enumeration  is 
brought  to  an  appropriate  close  with  an  apostrophe  to  Juno  at 

^  The  word  in  this  sense  passed  into  a  proverb,  Catullus,  Iv,  15  *  Sed  te 
iam  ferre  Herculi  labos  est '. 

'  See  Jebb's  Introdtution  to  the  Trachiniae^  pp.  x  sqq.,  from  which 
I  have  transcribed  the  list  that  follows. 
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whose  command  the  labours  were  undertaken,  and  to  Eurystheus, 
who  by  her  guile  had  usurped  the  power  which  Jupiter  had  intended 
Hercules,  as  his  son,  to  wield. 

50.  The  enumeration  opens  with  an  extra-canonical  adventure. 
Busiris  was  a  legendary  king  of  Egypt  who   sacrificed  on  the 

altar  strangers  [hospites,  hence  ^eregrino  cmore)  who  visited  his 
kingdom.     V,  G.  iii.  4  : 

Quis  aut  Eurysthea  durum 
aut  illaudati  nescit  Busiridis  aras  ? 

He  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

alimenta  parentis.  The  giant  Antaeus  was  a  son  of  Earth. 
As  long  as  he  could  touch  the  ground  he  was  invincible,  as  the 
Earth  continually  supplied  him  with  fresh  strength.  Hercules 
wrestled  with  him  and  finally  prevailed  by  holding  him  aloft  and 
strangling  him  in  his  arms.  The  story  of  the  contest  is  related  in 
full  detail  by  Lucan  in  the  Pharsalia  (iv.  593  sqq.),  who  refers  to  the 
essential  feature  of  the  legend  thus  : 

Hoc  quoque  tam  vastas  cumulavit  m.unere  vires 
Terra  sui  foetus,  quod,  cum  tetigere  parentem, 
iam  defecta  vigent  renovato  robore  membra. 

The  scene  of  the  wrestle  is  placed  in  Libya.  Dante,  who  refers  to 
it  more  than  once,  compares  the  defeat  of  Antaeus  with  the  over- 
throw of  Goliath  by  David,  'as  pointing  the  same  moral,  "si 
gentiles  aliud  peterent." '  (Moore,  Studies  i7i  Da?ite,  first  series, 
p.  233,  q.  V.) 

51.  pastoris  Hiberi :  sc.  Geryonis,  a  Spanish  king  whose  oxen 
Hercules  had  just  carried  off,  when  he  came  to  visit  Evander  (V, 
Ae?t.  viii.  202)  and  slew  the  monster  Cacus.  This  is  one  of  the 
eight  labours  of  Hercules  which  are  mentioned  by  Lucretius  (v.  22 
sqq.)  who  also  alludes,  as  do  Virgil  and  Ovid,  to  the  giant's  three 
bodies  : 

.  .  .  tripectora  tergemini  vis  Geryonai. 

(Lucretius  belittles  the  mere  manual  achievements  of  Hercules 
as  compared  with  the  mental  triumphs  of  his  own  master  Epicurus.) 

52.  triplex  .  .  .  triplex  :  the  '  triple  form  '  is  ingeniously  used  as 
a  link  to  connect  Geryon  with  the  monster  Cerberus,  the  three- 
headed  hound  of  hell,  brought  up  to  the  light  of  day  by  Hercules  in 
his  great  adventure.  Notice  that  this  descent  to  the  underworld 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  crown  of  achievement.  Virgil, 
Aeft.  vi.  129  : 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.     pauci,  quos  aequus  amavit 
luppiter  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  aethera  virtus, 
dis  geniti  potuere. 
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53.  vosne,  manus,  Szc.  In  Sophocles,  Trac/izm'ae,  1089  sqq., 
there  is  the  same  apostrophe  : 

CO  vo)Ta  Ka\   aT(pv\   <a   (f)iXoi  ^pa)(iovcSf 
vjjLels  de  K€lvoi  8f]  Ka6i(TTa6\  ol  noTfy  ktK. 

There  are  many  traces  in  the  narrative  of  Ovid's  close  acquaintance 
with  the  play. 

validi  .  .  .  tauri :  the  Cretan  bull  which  Hercules  was  com- 
manded to  seize  and  bring  alive  to  Eurystheus.  Hence  _pressz's^is 
cortiica. 

54.  vestrum  opus  (Elis)  habet :  rather  a  strange  phrase,  '  has 
(traces  of)  your  handiwork.'  The  reference  here  is  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  Augean  stables — a  phrase  which  has  become  proverbial. 

Stymphalides  undae  :"  a  lake  in  Arcadia,  haunted  by  birds  of 
prey,  which  Hercules  with  his  arrows  destroyed.  Lucretius,  v.  28 
(with  Munro's  supplement) : 

Quid  vohicres  pennis  ae7'atis  invia  stagna 
tanto  opere  officerent  nobis  Stymphala  colentes  ? 

They  had  brazen  wings  which  made  them  invulnerable  to  ordinary 
missiles. 

55.  Parthenium :  a  poetical  epithet  for  Arcadia,  the  scene  of 
a  further  adventure,  the  seizure  of  Diana's  hind,  a  destructive 
creature  armed  with  hoofs  of  brass. 

T/estra  -j/irtute  :  intentional  alliteration  ;  see  H.  94  n. 
relatus:  cf.  victoriain  rep07ia7'e ;   the  re-   suggests    bringing 
home  a  trophy.     See  Lucretius,  i.  75  ;  V,  AeTi,  iv.  93. 

56.  The  adventure  of  the  belt  of  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons 
who  were  placed  by  the  poets  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thermodon. 
So  Statius,  Silvae  i.  6.  55-6 ; 

Credas  ad  Tanain  ferumque  Phasim 
Thermodontiacas  calere  turmas. 

*  Symbolum  erat  imperii  balteus '  (L.). 

57.  The  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  jealously  guarded  (^^^zcusto- 
dita)  by  the  sleepless  dragon.  An  adventure  of  travel.  The  garden 
of  the  Hesperides  was  placed  on  an  island  beyond  Mount  Atlas  in 

Lands  indiscoverable  in  the  unheard  of  West. 

ab  insomni  .  .  .  dracone  :  the  dragon  is  *  personified  ' :  hence 
the  preposition  ab,  of  the  agent.  With  birds  and  animals  the  pre- 
position seems  to  be  more  usually  omitted.     Juvenal,  iii.  90  : 

Quo  deterius  nee 
ille  sonat,  quo  mordetur  gallina  marito. 

58.  Centauri  :  the  slaughter  of  the  Centaurs,  monstrous  crea- 
tures, half  man,  half  horse,  who  haunted  Thessaly,  takes  the  place 
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in  Euripides  (loc.  cit.),  of  the  adventure  of  the  Erymanthean  boar. 
The  two  '  labours  '  are  by  other  authors  closely  associated  ;  and  so 
here  there  immediately  follows  the  allusion  to 

59.  Arcadiae  vastator  aper :  which  had,  like  the  Cretan  bull, 
to  be  brought  alive  to  Eurystheus.  The  creature's  '  habitat '  was 
Erymanthus,  a  mountain-range  in  Arcadia,  famous  for  its  monsters. 
It  is  referred  to  as  '  monstriferumque  Erymanthon  '  by  Statius  (see 
Shuckburgh,  Heroides  of  Ovid,  on  the  letter  of  Deianira  to  Her- 
cules, in  which  Ovid  describes  the  labours  in  elegiac  verse). 

The  hydra  was  a  monstrous  snake  which  haunted  the  lake 
Lerna  near  Argos.  The  creature  had  seven  heads  and  as  soon  as 
one  of  these  was  struck  off  two  others  sprouted  in  its  place.  Hence 
in  line 

60.  geminas  ^'^suraere  vires.  The  words  per  dam7iiiin  seem 
to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  passage  in  Horace  [C,  iv.  4.  59  ^  per 
damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso  j  ducit  opes  animumque  ferro '),  in 
which  Hannibal  compares  the  Roman  people  to  an  oak-tree  or 
a  hydra.  Lopped  of  their  limbs,  tree  and  snake  alike  put  on  fresh 
strength : 

Non  hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem. 

This  was  one  of  the  hardest  adventures  and  was  at  length  achieved 
only  with  the  help  of  lolaus.     See  Dictionary  of  Mythology. 

61.  quid,  quod:  a  formula  frequently  employed  to  introduce  a 
fresh  fact  or  a  fresh  thought  in  a  lively  way  =  '  quid  (dicam  de 
eo)  quod ',  '  What  of  the  fact  that '.  .  .  . 

Thracis  equos,  &:c.,  'the  horses  of  Diomedes.'  In  these  lines 
Ovid  seems  to  have  in  mind  the  description  of  the  man-eating 
horses,  which  is  given  by  Euripides,  Alcestis  482  sqq. ;  q.  v. 

62.  praesepia  {(parvas  Idois  tiu  mfxaaiv  rrecpvpfxevas,  Euripides, 
loc.  cit.},  '  stables.'  So  in  the  Aeneid  of  the  pens  in  which  Circe 
kept  the  men  whom  she  had  transformed  into  beasts  : 

Saetigerique  sues  atque  in  praesepibus  ursi,  &c. 

Properly  speaking /r<3:^^^/^  is  an  enclosure  of  any  kind. 

vidi,  visaque  deieci  :  a  favourite  form  of  repetition  in  Ovid 
(cf.  11.  45-6  above)  with  the  sudden  change  in  a  verb  from  active 
to  passive  ;  so,  e.g.,  A?nores  iii.  8.  7  : 

Cum  bene  laiidavit^  laudato  ianua  clausa  est. 

63.  ipsos  :  sc.  equos.     For  this  use  of  ipse  cf.  V,  Aen.  i.  40 : 

Pallasne  exurere  classem 
Argivum,  atque  ipsos  potuit  submergere  ponto  ? 

where  ipsos  =  the  crews  as  opposed  to  the  ships. 

64.  moles  =  mo72strum^  a  very  rare  use  of  the  word,  implying 
something  portentous.     So  in  Livy  xxi.  22  of  the  snake  in  Hanni- 
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bal's  dream.     The  slaying  of  the  Hon  in  the  vale  of  Nemea  (in  Ar- 
golis)  was  accounted  by  Euripides  (loc.  cit.)  the  first  of  the  labours. 

lacertis  :  usually,  though  not  invariably,  of  imiscular  arms. 

his  .  .  .  hac.     Note  the  rhetorical   atiaphora.     See  11.  74-5 
below,  R,  §  946. 

65.  hac  .  .  .  tuli:  an  incident  in  the  adventure  mentioned  in 
1.  57.  On  his  way  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  Hercules 
relieved  sky-bearing  Atlas  by  taking  the  world  for  a  time  on  his 
own  shoulders.     L.  illustrates  from  Claudian  : 

Firmior  Herculea  mundus  cervice  pependit. 

65-66.  For  the  chiasmus  see  I.  49  n. 

67.  nova  :  I.  82 ;  pestis,  III.  5  n. 

cui.     Note  the  dative  with  the  impersonal  passive  resisti. 

68.  telis :  weapons  for  attack  ;  armis,  weapons  for  defence, 
cf.  V.  106. 

69.  pascitur  :  cf.  43  n. 

70.  at  valet  Eurystheus  !  at  is  used  to  introduce  '  a  wonderful, 
terrible,  unexpected  occurrence  '  (L.  and  S.,  sub  voce).  Here  of  the 
unlooked  for  triumph  of  Eurystheus  after  Hercules  has  emerged  to 
this  day  successful  from  all  the  trials  enumerated  above.  So  in  the 
duel  between  Aeneas  and  Turnus  with  which  the  Aeneid  ends : 

Consurgit  Turnus  in  ensem 
et  ferit ;  exclamant  Troes  trepidique  Latini, 
arrectaeque  amborum  acies.     at  perfidus  ensis 
frangitur. 

et  sunt,  qui  credere  possint,  &c.,  '  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
injustice,  can  there  be  men  so  blind  as  to  beheve  in  the  existence  of 
gods?'  et  '  admirantis '.  So  in  Old  English:  ^  And,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence,  serveth  for  admiration,'  Ben  Jonson  (Abbott, 

S.  G.  §  99). 

possint  =  sustineant. 

71.  esse:  emphatic.     Statins,  Silvae,  i.  4.  i  ^ Estis,  io,  superi ! ' 
dixit:  in.  98  n. 

73.  gerat :  the  subjunctive  of  a  mere  supposition.  So  in  1.  104 
below. 

facti  .  .  .  auctor :  auctor  =  the  originator.  Cf.,  in  Old  English, 
'the  author  ...  of  all  good  things.'  So  in  V.  (i)  'Troiae  Cyn- 
thius  auctor ',  the  builder  of  Troy  ;  (2)  '  volneris  auctor  ',  the  striker 
of  a  blow  ;  and  then  (3)  in  the  familiar  modern  sense  of  *  author ', 
'  carminis  auctor '. 

74.  Order — '  videres  ilium  saepe  edentem  saepe  prementem  gemi- 
tus.'  This  line  depicts  the  struggle  between  self-abandonment  and 
self-control. 

[Prementem :  an  easy  emendation,  the  letters  /  and  /  in 
'rustic  capitals'  being  very  liable   to  be   confused.     The   MSB. 
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represent  Hercules  as  Xrementem^  i.e.  trembling  like  a  girl,  II.  80, 
and  the  vulgate  as  irementem^  i.e.  bellowing  like  a  monster,  I.  55. 
For  the  expression  in  the  text  cf.  V,  Aen.  x.  465  : 

Magnumque  sub  imo 
corde  premit  genizlum, 

'  stifles  a  groan.'] 

75.  infringere  vestes,  'to  break  the  garment,'  as  if  it  had  be- 
come solid,  a  very  strange  expression.  But  cf.  Sophocles,  Track. 
767  : 

KOLi  npo(T7rTV(r(TeTai 
nXcvpa^aiv  apriKoXXos,  uxne  tcktovos, 
Xi-TOiv  anav  Kar    apBpov. 

[reseindere :  Riese  from  the  refringere  of  some  MSS. ;  but 
the  more  usual  compound  in  this  sense  is  disdndere,  diapprjyvvvai, 
Plan.     Cf.  1.  33  above  and  III.  89.] 

76.  trabes,  'trees.'  H.  vents  his  fury  on  the  trees  and  the 
rocks. 

videres  :  see  III.  32  n. 
yj.  patrio :  a  pathetic  touch  ;    he  appeals  in  his  extremity  to 
Jupiter  his  father.     So  in  V,  Aen.  vi  ad  init.     Daedalus  tries  to 
portray  in  metal  the  death  of  his  son  Icarus  : 

Bis  conatus  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro, 
bis  patriae  cecidere  manus. 

caelo  :  poetical  dative  for  ad  caehim. 

[78-105.  Seeing  Lichas,  who  had  brought  the  poisoned  robe, 
he  takes  hold  of  him  and  hurls -hiiJi  into  the  sea.  Lichas  is  turned 
into  a  rock.  Hercules  builds  his  own  pyre  with  tree-tru7iks  from 
Mount  Oeta.  Thett  he  puts  his  bow  and  arrows  upon  it,  covers 
the  top  with  his  lion- skin,  ajid  tells  Philoctetes  to  set  fire  to  the  wood. 
Meanwhile,  he  takes  his  place  ttpon  the  summit,  leaning  his  head 
tcpon  the  famous  club  with  which  he  had  achieved  many  of  his 
adventures. ,  Reclining  thus,  '  like  a  rose-crowtied  reveller  at  the 
feast^  he  waits  for  death.'] 

78.  At  this  climax  of  his  agony  {rabies  implies  raving  madness) 
Hercules  sees  Lichas  who  had  brought  the  robe,  and  taxing  him 
with  the  design  on  his  life,  hurls  him  into  the  sea. 

trepidum  latitantem  :  to  be  taken  closely  together,  '  cower- 
ing panic-stricken.' 

79.  utque  .  .  .  rabiem.  eollegerat :  much  like  the  English 
idiom,  '  collecting  all  his  strength.' 

80.  The  repeated  tune  conveys  extreme  contempt ;  -ne  takes 
its  colour  from  the  context.  Elsewhere  it  is  pathetic,  as  in  Dido's 
exclamation  '  mene  fugis  ? ' 
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[fi?ralia,  '  deadly.'  The  old  conjecture  fwr/alia  (Ciofanus)  is 
more  rhetorical  and  perhaps  to  be  preferred.  So  in  Metaimn.  iv. 
505  Ovid  has  '  furiale  venenum  '.] 

81.  tune  meae  :  for  the  antithesis  see  II.  54  n. 

necis  auctor  :  73  n, 

83.  genibusque  manus  adhibere :  the  usual  attitude  of  the 
suppliant.     So  in  Greek  yovvoviJ.ai  comes  to  mean  '  entreat '. 

84.  terque  quaterque :  cf.  I.  70. 

84-5.  rotatum  .  .  .  tormento :  the  comparison  is  to  a  missile 
hurled  from  a  siege-catapult. 

86.  pendens  :  closely  with  indtiruit,  '  as  he  hung  in  air.' 

Z']  sqq.  =  As  rain  turns  into  soft  snow,  and  then  from  snowflakes 
into  hailstones. 

concrescere :  equivalent  to  a  passive :  hence  the  ablative 
(ventis)  of  the  means  or  instrument. 

88-9.  Difficult.  Literally  translated,  the  lines  would  run  :  *  The 
soft  flakes  of  the  snow,  too,  as  it  eddies,  grow  hard  and  freeze  into 
impenetrable  hail.'     molle  goes  closely  with  corpus. 

rotatis:  a  happy  touch,  of  the  'rotatory'  motion  of  the  falling 
flakes. 

spissa  .  .  .  grandine  :  (i)  is  explained  on  the  analogy  of 
'  tauro  mutatus,'  changed  into  a  bull.  (2)  It  would  be  easier  to 
regard  it  as  meaning  '  encased  in  .  .  .  hail '.  Whichever  interpreta- 
tion we  choose,  the  ablative  is  difficult.  The  comparison  as  a 
whole  is  far-fetched  and  artificial. 

91.  nee  quicquam  umoris  habentem  :  i.  e.  petrified. 

92.  prior . . .  aetas :  abold personification.  So  tise.vfYiQreposteritas. 
93-6.  nunc  quoque.     '  The  name  Lichades  was  given  to  some 

rocky  islets  just  south  of  Cape  Cenaeum,  in  the  narrow  strait 
dividing  it  from  the  promontory  of  Cnemldes  on  the  Locrian  coast,' 
— J  ebb,  on  Trachiniae,  line  780.  The  legend  is  perhaps  'aetio- 
logical ',  as  if  a  story  of  the  metamorphosis  of  a  serpent  of  the  sea 
should  attach  itself  to  the  Wurmshead  in  S.  Wales.  '  In  Stanfield's 
admirable  picture  of  this  rock,  we  seem  to  see  the  sea-serpent 
raising  its  head  and  the  half  of  its  huge  length  above  the  waves ' 
(Taylor,  Words  and  Places^  p.  184).  Given  the  name  Lichas 
(which  Jebb  inclines  to  connect  with  Xi'^o? ,  '  a  stone '),  and  the 
resemblance  to  a  man,  the  legend  might  easily  grow  up  and  would 
naturally  be  grafted  on  to  the  story  of  Hercules  and  Cape 
Cenaeum. 

93.  For  alto  some  MSS.  read  a//e, '  towers  high.'  But  the  epithet 
is  quite  sound.  The  two  words  Euboico  gurgite  form  one  expres- 
sion ;  and  no  exception  need  therefore  be  taken  to  alto.  See 
Munro's  note  on  Lucretius,  i.  258. 

94.  humanae  .  .  .  vestigia  formae.  Just  as  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  the  rock  which  had  been  Niobe  was  still  pointed  out  on 
Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia  :    rauTtju  rqv  NiojSrju  kui  (wtus  ddov  dveXdoDu 
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€is  Tou  ^LTTvXov  TO  opos'  >/  Se  Tr\rj(jiov  fJifv  TTerpa  Knl  Kpi^pvos  (CTTtv,  ovdev 
rrapovTi  axrjpa  Trapex^ofMcuos  yvvaiKo^,  ovre  aXXco?,  ouVf  Trfvdovcrrjs'  el  6e 
ye  TToppcoTepco  yevoio,  bebaKpvpivqv  8d^eif  opav  Kn\  KOTijcfiTJ  yvpa'iKa. — 
Pausanias,  i.  21.  3. 

95.  quasi:  explaining  the  grounds  of  their  fear. 

97.  gesserat :  lit. '  had  worn.'  So  '  silva  gerit  frondes',  Metamm. 
xi.  615. 

99.  visuras  \ytxsuras  (Heinsius)]  iterum :  the  legend  told  that 
Troy  could  not  be  captured  until  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules 
were  brought  against  it.  Philoctetes  (the  son  of  Poeas,  1.  100),  in 
the  play  of  Sophocles  which  bears  his  name,  was  accordingly 
fetched  from  the  island  on  which  he  had  been  left  behind  when 
the  Trojan  expedition  sailed  from  Greece,  that  with  the  weapons 
he  had  inherited  he  might  take  the  city ;  iterum  with  reference  to 
the  sack  of  Troy  by  Hercules  in  the  reign  of  Laomedon. 

100.  Poeante :  ablative  of  origin.  So  in  Virgil,  Aen,  ix,  in  an 
address  to  x\scanius,  '  Dis  geniie  et  geniture  deos.' 

loi.  subdita:    lit.   'put    under'   the   pyre.     The    usual   word. 

Propertius,  iv.  11.  9  'cum  subdita  nostrum  |  detraheret  lecto  fax 

inimica  caput '.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  next  of  kin  to  set  fire  to  the 

wood  on  which  the  body  of  the  dead  man  was  laid  for  the  burning. 

agger  :  i.  e.  pyra. 

102.  Nemeaeo  vellere :  the  lion-skin  which  Hercules  wore  con- 
tinually.    See  1.  64  above. 

103.  clavae  :  the  '  club ',  his  favourite  weapon. 

102-3.  Cf.  the  description  in  Statius  {Silvae  iv.  6.  56)  of  a 
statuette  of  Hercules  by  Lysippus  : — 

Tenet  haec  marcentia  fratris 
pocula,  at  haec  clavae  meminit  manus ;    aspera  sedes 
sustinet  et  cultum  Nenieaeo  tegmine  saxum. 

104-5.  Note  the  quiet  close  to  a  stormy  scene,  and  compare, 
for  a  similar  dimi7iue?tdo^  the  conclusion  of  the  great  ode  on 
Regulus,  Horace,  C.  iii.  5.  50-6: 

Non  aliter  tamen 
dimovit  obstantes  propinquos 
et  populum  reditus  morantem, 
quaiii  si  clientum  longa  negotia 
diiudicata  lite  relinqueret, 
tendens  Venafranos  in  agros 
aut  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum. 


* 
* 


^*  In  the  lines  that  follow  the  gods  betray  alarm  for  Hercules, 
the  champion  of  the  world  : — 

Timuere  Dei  pro  vindice  terrae ; 
whereupon  Jupiter  reveals  to  them  the  decree  of  the  Fates.     Her- 
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cules,  the  universal  conqueror,  will  conquer  even  the  fire.  But 
this  ordeal  is  necessary  to  purge  away  all  that  is  human  in  him. 
He  is  then  to  be  admitted  to  the  sky,  a  reward  which  no  one  of 
the  gods  can  grudge  him.  At  this  even  Juno  is  appeased.  The 
hero  is  purified  by  the  fire,  and  clothed  in  fresh  strength  and 
comeliness  is  carried  up  to  heaven  in  his  father's  chariot. 


V.    THE    POET'S   AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
( Tristia  iv.  lo.) 

1.  Ille  ego  qui  .  .  .:  the  opening  words  are  of  interest  as  being 
a  possible  imitation  of  Virgil's  'preface'  to  the  Aeneid^  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  suppressed  by  Varius  when  he  edited 
the  poem  after  Virgil's  death,  but  which  have  in  recent  editions 
been  reinstated  :  — 

Ille  ego,  qui  quondam  gracili  modulatus  avena 
carmen,  &c. 

lusor,  '  singer,'  '  poet ' ;  from  ludere,  to  make  merry  music. 
Virgil,  G,  iv,  sub  Jin.  : 

Carmina  qui  lust  pastorum. 

The  word  seems  generally  to  be  used  of  light  verse.  So  Catullus, 
'  Multa  satis  lusi,'  of  light  love-poetry.  We  may  compare  with  it 
the  refrain  in  Wm.  Morris  : — 

The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day, 

and  render  the  whole  phrase  here,  'the  idle  singer',  either  *of  the 
young  Loves'  [Amorum],  or  "" oi  .  .  .  passions'.  (See  Professor 
Sellar's  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age,  pp.  325-6.) 

2.  accipe  :  i.  e.  disce^ '  hear  what  manner  of  man  I  was.'  There 
is  the  same  note  of  confidence  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  Meta- 
morphoses : 

Parte  tamen  meliore  mei  super  alta  perennis 
astra  ferar,  nomenque  erit  indelebile  nostrum. 

3.  Sulmo:  the  modern  Subnojia  in  the  Pelignian  hill-country, — 
the  modern  Abruzzo, — '  ninety  miles  from  Rome '.  Cf.  Amores 
ii.  16.  1-2  : 

Pars  me  Sulmo  tenet  Paeligni  tertia  ruris, 
parva  sed  irriguis  ora  salubris  aquis. 

5.  tempera:  i.e. 'the  date'. 

6.  See  Dr.  Postgate's  Selections  from  Tibulliis,  Introduction, 
pp.  46-7  sqq.,  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  line,  which  is  also  found 
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in  (Tibullus,  iii.  5. 18)  one  of  the  elegies  of  Lygdamus  :  he,  too,  was 
born  in  43  B.  c,  the  year  of  Mutina. 

7.  si  quid  id  est,  '  if  that  counts  for  anything.' 

8.  The  rank  is  inherited,  not  acquired,  from  the  bounty  of  Fortune. 
Contrast  the  eques  in  the  first  Satire  of  Juvenal,  105  sqq.,  q.  v. 

(jMihi)  quinque  tabernae 
quadringenta  parant.     quid  confert  purpura  maior 
optandum  ? 

On  eques  see  Vocabulary. 
12.  per  duo  liba  :  with  a  reference  to  the  cake  and  wine  ofifered 
to  the  Genius  at  the  birthday  feast,  Tibullus  ii.  2.  8  : — 

Atque  satur  libo  sit  {sc.  Genius)  madeatque  mero. 

13-14.  i.e.  Ovid  was  born  on  the  second  day  of  the  Q,ui7iqiia- 
triis,  the  annual  festival  of  Minerva,  March  19-23,  kept  as  a 
general  holiday,  but  especially  by  all  who  were  interested  in 
learning,  since  Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

14.  quae  fieri  pugna,  &c. :  on  the  opening  day  of  the  festival 
no  gladiatorial  exhibitions  were  given.  So  that  we  have  here 
a  paraphrase  for  '  the  second  day ',  i.  e.  March  20. 

pugna :  sc.  gladiatorum. 

15.  protinus  :  i.  e.  from  the  first. 

16.  insignes  .  . .  ab  arte  ;  i.  e.  deriving  their  distinction  from,  &c. 
Cf.  II.  107  n.  Horace  describes  in  a  similar  strain  how  he  was 
taken  by  his  father  to  Rome  to  be  educated.  Satires  i.  6.  65  sqq. 

17.  viridi  :  of  early  youth. 

tendebat,  '  made  eloquence  his  ambition,'  from  his  earliest 
days. 

18.  natus  ad  arma.     Cf.  IV.  47  n. : 

Invisamque  animam  natamque  laboribus  aufer. 
arma  :  Propertius,  iii.  21.  27  : 

Persequar  aut  studium  linguae,  Demosthenis  arma. 

19.  caelestia  sacra:  contr.  with  'forum  verbosum'in  the  pre- 
ceding line.  This  is  again  a  frequent  metaphor.  So  Horace  calls 
himself  the  '  priest  of  the  Muses  ' : 

Carmina  non  prius 
audita  Musarum  sacerdos 

virginibus  puerisque  canto. 

So  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella^  Ixxiv  : 

(I  never  drank  of  Aganippe  well. 

Nor  ever  did  in  shade  of  Tempe  sit,) 

And  Muses  scorn  with  vulgar  brains  to  dwell ; 

Poor  laytjian  /,  for  sacred  rites  unfit. 
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20.  trahebat  implies  an  irresistible  fascination  (III.  57  n.  '  Sic 
me  mea  fata  trahebant '}.  Theocritus,  ii.  22  Ivy^  ^Xkc  tv  ttjpov  efxov 
ttotI  doifia  TOP  (ivdpa. 

So  furtim:  as  if  by  magic  ;  of  a  stealthy,  hidden  influence.  He 
ascribes  his  'conversion'  to  Apollo.  Propertius,  too,  was  intended 
for  the  bar : 

Dum  mihi  pauca  suo  de  carmine  dictat  Apollo 
et  vetat  insano  verba  tonare  foro. 

22.  Maeonides  :  i.  e.  Homer  the  Lydian,  a  poetical  designation 
adopted  with  a  reference  to  the  tradition  that  the  author  of  the 
Homeric  poems  was  an  Asiatic. 

ipse  :   tr.  '  even  Homer '. 

23.  toto  seems  to  be  used  almost  adverbially  ;  as  in  the  idiom 
of  familiar  speech,  '  totus  aderat.' 

Helicon.  *  Old  Homer's  Helicon''  was  fabled  to  be  the  special 
haunt  of  the  Muses.     So  here  it  stands  for  poetry. 

Sense  : — 'gave  up  composing  verses  altogether  and  tried  to  write 
prose '  ;  oratio  soluta  being  in  the  best  authors  a  recognized  phrase 
for  '  prose  ' ;  contrasted  elsewhere  with  the  restrictions  and  fetters 
of  metre  : 

Seu  plana  solutis 
construis  orsa  modis,  seu  cum  tibi  dulcis  in  artem 
frangitur  et  nostras  curat  facundia  leges. 

26.  So  Pope  in  the  often-quoted  lines  from  his  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot : 

As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

28-9.  At  sixteen  the  free-born  Roman  boy  assumed  the  pure 
white  toga  virilis.  Prior  to  that  (from  the  age  of  fourteen  onwards?) 
he  wore  ihe  praetexta  (called  by  Propertius  too  the  toga  libera,  as 
indicating  the  grant  of  comparative  freedom  from  the  restrictions  of 
boyhood)  a  tunic  with  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (1.  29). 

*^*  We  have  now  reached  the  year  27  b.  c,  a  notable  date,  for  it 
was  either  in  the  December  of  28  or  January  of  27  that  Augustus 
laid  down  his  'potestas  extraordinaria'  and  received  the  Proconsular 
power.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  note  that  Ovid  was  only  eleven 
years  old  when  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  and  that  so  he  may 
be  said  to  belong  entirely  to  the  new  regime. 

32.  parte  .  .  .  mei,  'half  of  myself  ;  so  Horace,  '  Et  serves 
aniinae  diniidiiim  nieae.^ 

33.  hones  =  office.  Ovid  holds  the  minor  offices,  tenerae primos 
aetatis  honores,  which  serve  as  a  preparation  for  a  seat  in  the 
Senate.  The  only  one  here  specified  is  the  triimivirattcs  (1.  34) ; 
two  or  three  boards  had  this  title,  with  duties  in  connexion  with 
police  or  with  the  mint. 

35.  clavi  .  .  .  coacta  est :  lit.  '  my  stripe  was  narrowed ' ;  i.  e. 
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I  remained  an  eqices  ('  clavo  angusto  ')  and  did  not  proceed  to  enter 
the  Senate  and  assume  the  '  laticlave '  or  broad-striped  purple  of 
a  Senator.  In  other  words  Ovid  at  this  point  definitely  abandoned 
public  life.  The  reasons  for  his  choice  follow.  He  had  neither 
the  constitution  nor  the  aptitude  for  it,  and  his  poetical  bent  was 
strong  upon  him.  'So,'  he  says,  'the  Muses  recommended  me  to 
seek  safety  in  the  life  of  leisure,  which  my  own  taste  always 
approved.' 

*^*  In  41-53  he  pays  his  tribute  to  the  poets  his  seniors  and  con- 
temporaries :  Macer,  honourably  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (x.  i.  87), 
for  his  somewhat  technical  poetry,  but  dismissed  by  him  ?is  hwniliSj 
though  '  in  sua  materia  elegans ' ;  Properties  of  Assisi,  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  Roman  elegiac  poets,  with  his  friends  Ponticus,  an 
epic  poet,  and  Bassus,  a  writer  of  iambic  verse,  whose  works  have 
not  come  down  to  us  ;  the  melodious  Horace,  the  lyric  poet  of 
Rome,  '  Romanae  fidicen  lyrae'  :  all  these  he  regarded  as  'more 
than  human '.  Virgil  he  only  saw.  The  friendship  of  Tibicllus, 
whose  death  is  lamented  in  one  of  his  finest  elegies  {Ainores  iii.  9), 
was  denied  him  by  '  the  greedy  Fates  '  : 

Te  quoque  Vergilio  comitem  non  aequa,  Tibulle, 
mors  iuvenem  campos  misit  ad  Elysios. 
Last  he  mentions  Gallus,  the  friend  of  Virgil,  earliest  of  the  '  triad ' 
of  Latin  elegiac  poets,  among  whom  Ovid  in  his  turn  claims  a  place. 

46.  sodalicium  :  here  (i)  fellowship  or  friendship,  elsewhere  (2) 
a  political  club.     For  iure  cf.  II.  6  n. 

48.  convictus  membra:  members— a  very  rare  use — of  the 
'coterie'  or  'set'  of  poets.  Not  with  reference  to  any  special 
guild. 

50.  convictus :  lit.  '  association ',  abstract  for  concrete.  See 
Vocabulary. 

carmina :  songs,  '  odes '.    The  phrase  is  a  bold  extension  of 
lyram  .  .  .ferity  'strikes  out  his  melodies  on',  (S:c. 

5 1 .  Vergilium  vidi  tantum.  In  The  Death  of  Virgil  Dr.  Warren 
alludes  to  these  words.  He  represents  Virgil  on  his  deathbed  as 
pleased  with  the  compliment  paid  him  by  Propertius,  in  the  famous 
line  on  the  approaching  publication  of  the  Aeneid:  'Nescio  quid 
maius  nascitur  Iliade.' 

'  Way^  bards  of  Ronie^  and  Grecia?i  bards  make  way, 
More  than  the  Iliad  soon  shall  see  the  day'''. 
What  fond  and  flattering  friend  thus  prophesied  ? 
'Twas  he  Assisium's  melancholy  son, 
Crabb'd,  dark  may  be,  but  a  right  elegist,  .  .  . 
Not  like  that  glib  precocious  lawyer's  lad 
They  brought  to  stare  at  me  :  I  only  saw  him. 
Nor  heard  his  exercises  of  the  school. 
Virgil  died  in  the  year  19  B.  c,  when  Ovid  was  twenty-four. 
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56.  Thalia  :  (the  Muse  of)  merry  verse  ;  see  IV.  8  n. 
65-84.  Ovid  relates  in  brief  the  record  of  his  three  marriages ; 
of  his  daughter's  birth  and  marriage  ;  and  of  his  parents'  death. 
Cupidineis  =  Cupidinis ;  cf.  IV.  20. 

telis  :  the  dative  usual  with  (verbal)  adjectives  in  -ills.  Horace, 
C.  i.  24.  9  : 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit. 

66.  moveret :  cf.  III.  43  caperet. 

71.  sine  crimine  :  equivalent  to  an  epithet,  t.,  %.  innocens  \  cf. 
III.  71. 

74.  sustinuit,  eVXf;.     Cf.  the  use  o{ posstini  in  IV.  70. 

^Z,  lustrum :  strictly  meant  (i)  an  expiatory  offering  made  by 
the  censors  on  behalf  of  the  nation  every  five  years  ;  (2)  it  came  in 
poetry  to  stand  for  the  five  years  that  intervened  between  one 
offering  and  the  next.  So  Horace  at  the  age  of  forty  writes  to 
a  friend  : 

Fuge  suspicari 
cuius  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 
claudere  lustj-um. 

The  passage  in  the  text  means,  then,  that  Ovid's  father  lived  to 
the  age  of  ninety. 

79.  fleturus  .  .  .  fuit,  *  would  have  wept.'  So  Statius  in  the 
Lanietit  for  his  father  writes  in  a  similar  strain  : 

Quae  lamenta  tuli !  veniam  concedite,  manes, 
fas  dixisse,  pater  :  non  tu  viihi  pliira  dedisses. 

80.  m.atri  .  .  .  iusta  tuli  :  i.e.'  next  I  paid  the  rites  (of  burial) 
to  my  mother '. 

81.  The  five  spondees  in  the  line  convey  a  suggestion  of  melan- 
choly in  keeping  with  the  sense. 

85-110.  \Ve  have  first  an  appeal  to  the  shades  of  the  poet's 
parents  to  be  sure  that  it  was  for  an  error,  not  a  crime,  that  their 
son  was  banished.  Then  the  poem  proceeds  to  describe  how,  in 
spite  of  his  troubles,  the  writer,  though  'gray-haired  with  sorrow  in 
his  manhood's  prime',  cannot  himself  reveal  the  secret  of  the 
emperor's  displeasure,  which  prompted  the  sentence.  He  does  not 
wish  to  blame  the  treachery  of  friends  and  the  guilt  of  slaves,  which, 
it  is  hinted,  contributed  to  the  disaster.  Enough  that  he  is  banished 
beyond  the  confines  of  civilization  and  is  doing  his  best  to  adapt 
himself  to  his  surroundings. 

85.  si  tamen  .  .  . :  so  Aino7'es  iii.  9.  59  : 

Si  tamen  e  nobis  aliquid  nisi  nomen  et  umbra 
Restat. 

86.  gracilis  structos  :  the  usual  antithesis  ;  I.  19  n. 
structos  =  '  heaped  high.' 


I 
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88.  Stygio  .  .  .  foro  :  the  court  of  judgement  and  justice  in  the 
underworld.     See  Propertius,  iv.  11.  19;  especially  1.  22: 

Eumenidum  intento  turba  severa  foro. 

stmt  in  foro  —  '  are  before  the  court ' ;  a  technical  term. 

90.  errorem  .  .  .  non  scelus :  the  secret  of  the  events  that  led 
to  Ovid's  banishment  has  never  been  solved.  Probably  he  was  an 
unwilling  witness  or  accomplice  in  some  offence  committed  by 
a  member  of  the  imperial  family,  possibly  the  younger  Julia.  It 
was  in  A.  D.  8  that  the  blow  fell  and  Ovid  had  to  withdraw  to  Tomi, 
a  town  on  the  Black  Sea,  among  the  Getae.  He  was  never  re- 
called ;  but  died  in  exile  in  the  year  a.  d.  18. 

91.  manibus  :  sc.  mortuortwt.     For  the  dead. 

92.  acta :   IV.  i  n. 

94.  miseuerat  :  i.  e.  had  mingled  my  dark  hair  with  grey. 

95-6.  i.  e.  the  Olympian  games  had  been  celebrated  at  Pisa 
ten  times  since  my  birth.  The  period  of  an  Olympiad  is  here 
treated  2.s  five  years.     The  games  were  held  every  four  years. 

102.  Ovid  imphes  that  the  treachery  and  the  guilt  were  worse 
('  non  leviora',  put  by  a  '  litotes  '  for  '  peiora ')  even  than  the  doom 
of  exile. 

106.  temporis  =  avii(t)opas.  Genitive  of  the  object :  cf.  S, '  Take 
arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles.' 

107-8.  i.  e.  '  My  troubles  were  as  countless  as  the  stars  in  the 
whole  sky' 

109.  acto  :  lit.  '  driven  ',  'hounded  by  '.     V,  Aen.  iv.  465. 

111-30.  Poetry  has  been  his  chief  consolation  in  exile.  Though 
he  has  no  audience  and  no  critics,  the  effort  of  composition  is  its 
own  reward.  He  has  won  in  his  own  lifetime  the  fame  that  usually 
comes  only  after  death  ;  and  he  thanks  the  Muses  for  their  bounty. 
His  poems  are  read  all  over  the  world  ;  and  will  continue  to  be  read 
when  he  is  gone.  Whether  this  popularity  is  due  to  the  merits  of 
the  work  or  to  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  Ovid  is  grateful. 

111.  Tomi  was  a  frontier  town,  and  elsewhere  Ovid  describes 
the  frequent  alarms  and  attacks  to  which  it  was  subject. 

112.  quo  possum  :  i.  e.  my  one  resource. 

113.  est:  oi  "C^^  fact.     R,  §677  (d). 

114.  decipio, 'beguile.' 

115.  quod  sqq.     Horace,  C.  iv.  3.  24. 

117.  gratia  .  .  .  tibi  (with  an  easy  ellipse  of  sit  I). 
120.  Helicone  :  1.  23  n. 
122.  ab  :  temporal,  =  'after.' 

124.  momordit:  a  frequent  metaphor.  So  he  has  elsewhere, 
'  Tempus,  edax  xtXMVi\\     Cf.  Horace,  C.  iv.  9.  32-4. 

125.  cum:  concessive,  ' though '. 

128.  plurimus:  adverbial.     Cf.  the  use  of  totus  in  1.  23  n. 
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129.  Repeated  from  the  last  line  of  the  Meiaj)W7'phoses. 

130.  ^ro :    so   even   in  Virgil  scio.     See  Cruttwell,  History  of 
Roman  LiteraUire^  Part  ii,  cap.  2,  note  2. 

131.  favore  :  favor  is  used  of  applause  in  the  theatre  and  sug- 
gests here  praise  given  merely  '  for  sweet  charity's  sake '. 


METRE   OF   THE    STORIES 

(See  R,  §§  922  sqq.,  esp.  926,  938a.) 
A  few  lines  may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  metre  of  the  poems. 


(1)  The  selections  from  iht  Metamorphoses  (Xos.  I-IV)  are  written 
in  Dactylic  Hexameters,  so  called  because  each  line  is  composed 
of  six  (e|)  feet  (/ieVpa),  and  the  predominating  foot  is  the  dactyl 

(-  ^  ^). 

(2)  The  last  two  feet  of  each  line  are  almost  invariably  a  dactyl 
and  a  spondee  or  trochee  (—  w),  for  the  last  syllable  may  be  short. 
So  we  get  as  the  constant  'clausula'  or  conclusion : 

5  6 

I  -  ^^  I  -  ^  I 

(3)  The  other  four  feet  may  be  either  dactyls  and  spondees,  but 
more  often  than  not  the  line  opens  with  a  dactyl. 

(4)  Either  (and  more  usually)  the  third  or  the  fourth  foot  of 
each  line  begins  with  the  last  syllable  of  a  word.  This  break  or 
'cutting'  is  called  the  'caesura,'  R,  §  924  (i). 

Cf.  I.  I  I  Clauserat  |  Hippotajd  es|j  &c. ;  I.  13  |  Marmoreum 
ratus  I  esset  op  us]]  &c. 

(5)  Thus  we  get  the  following  scheme : 

/  _ 


\^^  I  —  WW 


—      WW 
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(6)  The  line  usually  ends  with  a  word  of  two  syllables  or  three. 

(7)  When  a  word  ends  either  {a)  in  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong,  or 
ib)  in  -7?i,  and  the  next  word  in  either  case  begins  with  a  vowel  or 
diphthong  or  h,  the  last  syllable  of  the  former  word  is  said  to  be 
'elided  '  and  does  not  count  for  purposes  of  scansion.  Thus,  e.g., 
[a)  in  I.  2  I  adm6nit,6rq'  6pl|ruml| ;  (b)  in  I.  30  |  nee  sec'  | 
aijxllriimll. 

[In  the  spoken  language  the  pronunciation  of  final  syllables  in 
such  cases  was  slurred.     Hence  the  metrical  rule.] 

(8)  Note  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  monotony  which  so  easily 
besets   a  long  poem   written    in   verses   of  the  same  length    and 
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metrical  value,  any  device  that  makes  for  variety  is  welcome. 
Accordingly  it  will  be  seen  that  (a)  as  in  Greek  (hexameters  and 
iambics)  and  in  English  (blank  verse)  the  sense  seldom  comes  to 
a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  the  hne  but  flows  on  from  verse  to  verse 
(cf.,  e.g.,  I,  lines  16-27),  and  this  '  overflow'  varies  in  volume;  and 
(d)  Ovid  to  a  certain  extent  follows  Virgil  in  employing  the  caesura 
in  the  fourth  foot,  i.e. the  so-called  'hephthemimeral'  caesura — as, 
e.g.,  in  I.  13,  26,  39,  58,  61,  65,  and  69— instead  of  adhering,  as  the 
older  poets  did  almost  entirely,  to  the  caesura  in  the  third  foot,  i.e. 
the  '  penthemimeral '  caesura. 

(9)  Primarily  the  Hexameter  is  the  metre  of  Epic,  but  as  it  is 
used  by  Ovid  for  the  lighter  purposes  of  Romance,  so  it  was  used 
by  Horace  for  Conversations  and  Letters.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Latin  from  the  Greek.  And  it  has  been  transplanted  into  English. 
But  whereas  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  metrical  value  of  a  syllable  is 
determined  mainly  by  position,  in  English  it  is  regulated  entirely 
by  accent.  Nor  can  the  metre  be  said  to  have  been  entirely 
naturalized.  The  attempt  to  write  English  verse  in  classical  metres 
has  been  compared  to  the  attempt  to  write  verses  to  a  musical 
tune.  '  The  English  metre  tries  to  shake  itself  free  of  the  tune,  and 
to  fall  into  its  natural  movement '  (in  this  case  '  a  variation  upon 
the  six-foot  anapaestic  line ')} 

Among  the  best  known  modem  poems  in  English  Hexameters 
are    Kingsley's   Andromeda^    Longfellow's    Evangeline   and    The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Arthur  Hugh  Clough's  Bothie 
of  Tober-Na-  Vuolich,  from  which  the  following  illustration  is  taken 
at  random : 
It  was  on  Saturday  eve,  in  the  gorgeous  bright  October, 
Then  when  brackens  are  changed,  and  heather  blooms  are  faded, 
And  amid  russet  of  heather  and  fern  green  trees  are  bonnie ; 
Alders  are  green,  and  oaks  ;   the  rowan  scarlet  and  yellow ; 
One  great  glory  of  broad  gold  pieces  appears  the  aspen, 
And  the  jewels  of  gold  that  were  hung  in  the  hair  of  the  birch- 
tree. 
Pendulous,  here  and  there,  her  coronet,  necklace  and  ear-rings. 
Cover  her  now,  o'er  and  o'er ;   she  is  weary  and  scatters  them 
from  her. 
For  the  Greek  cf.  Iliad  iii.  243-4 : 

as  cf)dTO,  Tovs  6'  fjdr]  Karex^v  (f)V(TiCoos  aia 
iv  AaK€8alfiovi  av6i,  (filXr)  iv  irarpihi  yair], 

which  in  the  English  Hexameters  of  Dr.   Hawtrey   (quoted   by 
Matthew  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism,  2nd  series,  p.  16)  becomes : 
So  said  she ;  they  long  since  in  Earth's  soft  arms  were  reposing, 
There,  in  their  own  dear  land,  their  fatherland,  Lacedaemon. 

^  See  The  Times,  June  30,  19 10,  p.  230", 
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An  '  approximation '  in  Latin  might  run  : 

Dixit,  at  in  patria  geminos  Lacedaemone  fratres 
quae  tulerat  Tellus,  eadem  fovet  alma  sepultos. 


B 

(i)  The  metre  of  selection  V  is  the  Elegiac,  which  Ovid  employs 
in  all  his  poems  except  the  Metamorphoses  and  the  fragmentary 
Halieuticon. 

It  is  written  in  couplets,  each  consisting  of  an  Hexameter  (of  the 
type  just  discussed)  followed  by  a  Pentameter,  or  line  of  five  feet, 
also  made  up  of  dactyls  and  spondees,  the  scheme  of  which  is  as 
follows  : 


(2)  This  metre  was  also  adopted  from  the  Greek,  in  which  and  in 
the  older  '  elegists '  a  far  greater  degree  of  freedom  was  exercised 
than  Ovid  allowed  himself,  in  two  or  three  respects. 

(«)  In  Ovid  elisions  are  rare  ;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  they 
are  practically  forbidden.  In  earlier  writers  they  are  much  Jess 
infrequent. 

{b)  In  Ovid  the  line  almost  invariably  ends  with  a  disyllabic : 
in  Greek  and  earlier  Latin  words  of  three  and  more  syllables  occur 
as  often  as  not  in  this  position. 

{c)  In  Ovid  the  line  is  broken  up  into  two  kcoXo,  the  first  ending 
with  the  long  syllable  which  follows  the  second  foot ;  this  rule  is 
not  observed  (e.g.)  by  Catullus,  and  though  usually  followed,  yet 
admits  of  occasional  exceptions  before  his  time. 

{(i)  In  Ovid  each  couplet  is  complete  in  itself.  Before  him  the 
sense  tended  to  run  on  from  one  couplet  to  another. 

(3)  The  general  effect  of  these  and  other  restrictions  is  to  give 
the  Ovidian  elegiac  rather  a  hard  and  set  character.  It  has,  in 
fact,  been  compared  to  the  Popian  couplet  in  English.  The  instru- 
ment is  excellently  adapted  to  rhetorical,  sparkling,  epigrammatic 
description.  But  it  is  too  rigid  and  its  rules  too  formal  and  fixed 
to  allow  free  play  to  the  writer's  emotion.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
Ovid's  hands  the  metre  reached  perfection.  He  seems  to  have 
exhausted  its  possibilities  and  left  his  successors  no  scope  for 
originality.  Just  as  all  post-Virgilian  Hexameters  (except  Ovid's) 
were  mere  copies  of  Virgil,  so  all  post-Ovidian  Elegiacs— down  to 
the  present  day — tend  to  be  mere  exercises  '  in  the  style  of  Ovid  '. 

Two  illustrations  may  be  appended  ;  one  from  the  Greek  and  one 
from  earlier  Latin. 
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(a)  from  Meleagei's  *  Garland '  in  the  Palatine  Anthology  : 

Kripvacroi  tov    Epcora,   tov  ayptov'      apri  yap,  apTi 

opOpivos  eK  KOLTUS  wpj^er'   aTroTTTdfjLevos. 
eari  8    o  nals  y\vKvbaKpv^,  deiXaXos,  ojkvs,  d6ap.^Tj^, 

aijJLa  yeXSiv,  Trrepocis  vara,  <pap€Tpo(}}6pos. 

(b)  from  Catullus  (cii)  : 

Si  quicquam  tacito  commissum  est  fido  ab  amico, 

cuius  sit  penitus  nota  fides  animi, 
meque  esse  invenies  illorum  iure  sacratum, 

Cornell,  et  factum  me  esse  puta  Harpocratem. 

In  the  not  very  numerous  English  elegiacs  the  pentameter  seems 
always  to  have  presented  special  difficulty.  It  tends  in  most 
writers  to  end  (almost  invariably)  with  a  monosyllable.  Thus  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney : 

Fortune,  nature,  love,  long  have  contended  about  me, 

Which  should  most  miseries  cast  on  a  worm  that  I  am, 
Fortune  thus  gan  say,  misery  and  misfortune  is  all  one, 
And  of  misfortune,  fortune  hath  only  the  gift.  .  .  . 

And  in   the   last    lines  of  Clough's   Amours  de    Voyage,   written 

entirely  in  English  hexameters  and  elegiacs : 

So  go  forth  to  the  world,  to  the  good  report  and  the  evil ! 

Go,  little  book  !    thy  tale,  is  it  not  evil  and  good  ?  .  .  . 
'  But '  so  finish  the  word,  '  I  was  writ  in  a  Roman  chamber. 

When  from  Janiculan  heights  thundered  the  cannon  of  France.' 

A  recent  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  poem  called  March  Winds, 
in  '  Sea  Spray  ',  by  T.  W.  Rolleston  (Dublin,  1909) : 
Something  remains  upon  earth  to  be  done,   to  be  dared,  to  be 
sought  for. 

Up  with  the  anchor  once  more— out  with  the  sails  to  the  blast ! 
Out  to  the  shock  of  the  seas  that  encircle  the  Fortunate  Islands, 

Vision  that  burns  in  the  blood,  home  of  the  wind  of  the  spring. 

More  generally  known  are  Browning's  Ixion  and  the  Experiment 
of  Tennyson,  whose  Leonine  Elegiacs  are  among  his  luvenilia ; 
but  none  of  these  English  imitations  can  be  said  to  bear  any  close 
resemblance  to  the  metre  as  stereotyped  in  Latin  by  Ovid,  nor  do 
they  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  will  ever  be  widely  adopted  as 
a  vehicle  of  expression  with  us. 
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a,  ab,  I.  68,  87;  II.  107;  IV.  57 
(w.  dracone)  ;  V.  16,  112  (tem- 
poral). 

abstract  for  concrete,  II.  69;  III.  6  ; 

IV.  92. 

acta,  IV.  I  ;  V.  92. 

ad,  II.  43,  89. 

adjective  (for  genitive),  IV.  20  and 

V.  65. 

(used  substantivally)  IV.  90. 
alines,  I.  92. 
alliteration,  I.  19  n.,  74  ;  II.  35,  94, 

96. 
amentJim,  III.  29. 
anaphora,  IV.  48. 
antithesis,  1. 19  ;  w.  pronouns,  II.  48, 

54;III.37;  V.  86. 
ar?na  {fori),  V.  19  ;  temporis  arma, 

V.  106. 
assonance,  I.  19. 
at,  IV.  70. 
auctor,  IV.  81  n. 
aureus,  I.  32. 

-bilis  (adj.  in),  V.  65. 

captare,  11.  18  ;  III.  32,  61. 
Cases  : 

Ace,  1. 45  and  V.  4  (extent) ;  III. 

12,  31  (exclamatory). 
Gen.,  II.  55  ;  III.  50,  63,  69,  98 ; 

IV.  I,  8. 
Dat.,  II.  86;  III.  14;  IV.  1^  ^M . 

109  'of  agent). 
Abl.,  I.  26,  74;  II.  6,  16,  45,  50 
{w.abl.  <9/"totus),  91,  no;  III. 
40;  IV.  100. 
chiasmus,  I.  49  ;  II.  1-2. 
curia,  V.  35. 

deiis  (metaph.),  V.  42. 

dotalis,  I.  41, 

dum  {w.  past  ind.),  IV.  30. 


c,  ex,  IV.  6. 

eifiendo,  V.  62. 

epithet,  I.  45;  III.   19;  'literary' 

epithet,  III.  95  n. 
et  '  admirantis ',  IV.  70. 
euphemism,  III.  3;  V.  97. 
exstingiio,  II.  95 ;  V.  85. 

facinus,  IV.  17. 
felix,  III.  40. 
forsitan,  III.  57. 

hannis,  I.  56. 
Helicon^  V.  23. 
hendiadys,  II.  5. 

m,  I.  84. 
incedo,  I.  75. 
iste,  IV.  II. 
zV^r,  II.  15. 

'jingles,'  I.  9,  68  ;  II.  36. 

labours  (of  Hercules),  IV.  50-65  n. 

liburn,  V.  12. 

Lichas,  Lichades,  IV.  93-6  n. 

loquor,  II.  9  n.  and  of.  also  Kipling, 
Pzick  of  Pook's  Hill,  p.  36  : 
*  Una  nodded — most  of  her  talk 
was  by  nods.' 

lusor,  V.  I. 

lustrum,  V.  78. 

7nediits,  I.  46 ;  III.  20. 
7)ietonyniy,  I.  51  ;  II.  25  ;  IV.  22. 
Metre :    I.   48    (abilt),   73 ;    II.    30 

(elision),  58. 
Moods  : 

indicative  (w.  nisi  quod)  1. 12  ;  III. 

44- 
infinitive,  exegetic,  IV.  35  ;  sub- 
stantival, IV.  21. 
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imperative  ('  future '),  II,  98. 
subjunctive  ;  concessive,  V.  127  ; 

deliberative,   I.    40 ;    IV.    14 ; 

jussive    (dependent),   IV.     24 ; 

potential,  III.  32  n.,  42. 
nnilhim  (adv.),  II.  99. 

natus  {w.  dative),  IV.  47  n. 

vec,  II.  97. 

nescio  quis,  III.  63,  80. 

nisi  qjiod,  I.  11. 

noun  (verbal  \n-tor),  I.   2,  35  ;  III. 

77  ;  IV.  3. 

novus,  I.  82. 

numbers  (play  on),  II.  52. 

Olympiad,  V.  95-6. 

pallidtis,  II.  79. 

par,  III.  26. 

participle  (idiomatic  use  of),  I.  17, 

22  ;  II.  19. 
participial  adj.,  II.  77  ;  III.  92. 
pascor,  IV.  43,  69. 
passive  w.  accus.  of  object,  I.  10  n. 
pateo,  I.  61. 
patronymics,  I.   i,   11,  79  ;  III.  i, 

39  n. 
pectus.  I.  44  n.  add.  cf.  Chr.  Smart, 
A  So7ig-  to  David.  '  Strong  is  the 
lion — like  a  coal  His  eyeball — 
like  a  bastions  mole  His  chest 
against  thefoe^ 
polus,  V.  108,  '  inter  occultum  .  .  . 
conspicuumque  polum,^  i.  e.  (?) 
between  darkness  and  dawn. 

Prepositional  phrase  (  =  adv.),  II.  8  ; 
III.  24. 

prolepsis,  III.  62,  91. 

qtiid,  quod,  IV.  61. 
quisque  (for  titerque),  II.  24. 
quod potuit,  I.  21  (cf.  V.  112). 


quondam,  IV.  37. 

reading  discussed,  I.  i,  14;  II.  2. 
75,  84;  in.  1-5,  II,  48  sqq. 
66;  IV.  12,  15,  19,  45-6,  75  sq. 

reflexive  verbs,  I.  4,  54  ;  IT.  41,  "Jo. 
83;  IV.  25. 

res.  III.  67. 

Rhetorical, emphasis,  1. 2  2 ;  exaggera- 
tion, I.  7in. ;  IV.  32  ;  repetition, 
II.  10,  97,  103,  108;  IV.  34. 

rimam  ducere,  II.  11. 

sacra  (Musarum),  V.  19. 

scilicet.  III.  33. 

siesta,  HI.  52. 

similes,  I.  42  ;  II.  66  ;  IV.  37  n. 

svvilis  (zv.  partic).  III.  26. 

sine,  II.  47  ;  III.  7 1 

soluta  {oratio),  V.  24. 

spatiari,  II.  31. 

spero  (w.  pres.  infin.),  III.  73  n. 

stirps,  V.  9. 

sustineo,  V.  74. 

stius,  III.  24. 

syllepsis,  see  zeugma. 

taeda,  II.  6. 

tautology.  III.  46. 

Tenses :  J 

imperfect  ('  panoramic '),  IV.  26  ;    1 

=  Gk.  Tiv  dpa.  III.  83. 
perf.  instantaneous,  I.  65. 
present  'historic'.  III.  89. 
toga  libera,  V.  28. 
trahere,  III.  57 ;  V.  20. 

verus,  III.  72. 
videor,  I.  23  ;  III.  79. 
Virgil,  echoed  or  imitated;   I.  54; 
II.  90 ;  III.  95  n  ;  IV.  3  ;  V.  i. 

t;/^,  I.  81  ;  IV.  28. 

zeugma,  IV.  2. 


VOCABULARY 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ahl.^  ablative. 
acc.^  accusative. 
adj.,  adjective. 
adv.^  adverb, 
f.,  common  (gender). 
compar.,  comparative. 
conj.,  conjunction. 
const r.,  construction  ;  con- 
structed. 
defect.,  defective. 
dep.,  deponent. 
distrib.,  distributive. 
espec,  especially. 
f.,  feminine. 
impers.,  impersonal. 
ivipf.,  imperfect. 
iridecl.,  indeclinable. 
indef.,  indefinite. 
interj.,  interjection. 
interrog.,  interrogative. 
loc,  locative. 
;//.,  masculine. 


n.,  neuter. 
num.,  numeral. 
part.,  participle. 
pass.,  passive. 
pers.,  personal. 
pf.,  perfect. 
//.,  plural. 
plpf.,  pluperfect. 
poss.,  possessive. 
prep,,  preposition. 
pro)i.,  pronoun. 
reflex.,  reflexive. 
r<?/.,  relative. 
s.,  supine. 
sing.,  singular. 
snbj.,  subjunctive. 
stibst.,  substantive. 
super L,  superlative. 
V.  a.,  verb  active. 
V.  n.,  verb  neuter. 
w.,  with. 


a,  aibjprep.  zu.  abl.  from,  by. 
Abantiades,  -ae,  di.  patronymic,  a 

male  descendant  of  Abas,  King  of 

Argos. 
abdo,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  v.  a.  hide. 
abeo,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -itum,  v.  n.  go 

away,  depart. 
abluo,  -lucre,   -liii,    -lutum,  v.  a. 

wash;  wash  away, 
ab sum, -esse,  afui,  irreg.  v.  ;/.  be 

away,  absent, 
absumo,  -ere,  -mpsi,  -mptum,  v.  a. 

take  away  ;  consume. 
accendo,  -ere,  -di,  -sum,  v.  a.  set 

fire  to,  inflame. 
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accingo,  -cingere,  -cinxi,  -cinctum, 

V.  a.  gird ;  gird  on. 
accipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum,  v.  a. 

receive. 
acer,  -cris,  -ere,  adj.  sharp,  eager, 

keen,  fierce. 
ad,  prep.  w.  ace.  to,  at,  for,  near, 
addo,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  v.  a.  add, 

give. 
adeo,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -itum,  v.  n.  go 

to,  approach, 
adhaereo,    -haerere,    -haesi,    -hae- 

sum,  V.  n.  cling. 
adhibeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  a.  turn 

to,  apply,  employ. 
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adhuc,  adv.  as  yet,  still. 

adTmo,  -tre,  -emi,  -emptnm,  v.  a. 

take  away. 
admonitor,    vi.     an     admonisher; 

one  who  urges  to  ;  vb.  7iotcn^constr. 

with  objective  genitive. 
adoperio,  -operui,  -opertum,  v,  a. 

cover, 
adpello,  -pellare,  -pellavi,    -pella- 

tum,  V.  a,  address,  call, 
adspergo,  -mis,/,  sprinkling,  foam, 

spray. 
adspieio,    -ere,    -spexi,    -spectum, 

V.  a.  see.  look  at. 
adsum,  -esse,  -fui,  v.  n.  be  present, 

at  hand  ;  appear  ;  help, 
adstringo,  -ere,  -inxi,  -ictum,  v.  a. 

tighten, 
advento,  -ventare,  -ventavi,  -venta- 

tum,  V.  n.  approach. 
Aeacides,  -ae,  in.  son  of  Aeacus. 
aeger,  aegra,  aegrum,  adj.  sick. 
aequalis,  -e,  adj.  regular,  measured. 
aequor,  -oris,  n.  sea. 
aequus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  even,  favour- 
able, equal,     ex  aequo,  equally. 
aer,  aeris,  m.  air. 

alrius,    -a,   -um,    adj.    of    or   be- 
longing to  the  air  (aer)  near  the 

earth. 
aestuo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  n.  rage, 

seethe. 
aestus,  -us,  m.  heat. 
aetas,  -atis,/]  age. 
aeternus,   -a,    -um,    adj.    eternal, 

lasting. 
Aethiops,  -opis,  m.  an  Ethiopian, 
aevum,  -i,  n.  age,  life, 
agger,  -eris,  tn.  mound. 
ago,  -ere,  egi,  actum,  v.  a.  drive, 

do,     spend    (time),    accomplish. 

grates  agere,  render  thanks  (to 

the  gods;  but  cf.  V.  132). 
aio,  ais,  ait,  v.  defect,  n.  say. 
ala,  -ae,/.  wing. 
Alcides,     -ae,    in.    descendant    of 

Alceus,  i.  e.  Hercules. 
ales,  -Ttis,  c.  bird, 
aiimentura,  -i,  n.  nourishment, 
alipes,  -^dS.'a,  adj .  wing-foot,  epithet 

of  Mercury,  referring  to  his  winged 

sandals  (talaria). 


aliqiiis,  -qua,  -quid,  indef.  pron. 
some  one. 

aliter,  adv.  otherwise. 

alius,  -a,  -ud,  adj.  other  (alii  .  .  . 
alii,  some  .  .  .  others). 

alo,  -ere,  -ui,  -tum,  v.  a.  nourish. 

alte,  adv.  high. 

alter,  -erius,  adj.  one,  other  (of 
two). 

altus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  high,  lofty. 

amans,  -tis,  c.  {part,  of  amo)  lover. 

ambages,  -is,  f.  ambiguous  lan- 
guage. 

ambiguus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  doubtful ; 
subst.  ambiguum,  -i,  n.  doubt, 
uncertainty. 

ambitio,  -onis,  y".  pursuit  of  office; 
public  career. 

ambo,  num.  both. 

amb-iiro,  -urere,  -ussi,  -ustum,  v.  a. 
burn  ;  burn  up. 

aniens,    -tis,    adj.    senseless,    dis- 
traught. 
-amentum  {or  ammentum),  -i,  n. 
a  strap  or  thong,  used  in  hurling 
a  javelin  (see  note  ad  loc). 

amicitia,  -ae,/".  friendship. 

amictus,  -us,  m.  robe,  clothing. 

amicus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  friendly. 

Ammon,  -onis,  m.  a  title  of  Jupiter, 
worshipped  in  Africa  in  the  form 
of  a  ram. 

amo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  love. 

amor,  -5ris,  ;//.  love. 

Ampliitrj/"6niades,  -ae,  m.  patrony- 
mic, son  or  descendant  of  Amphi- 
tryon. Title  of  Hercules,  the  son 
of  Amphitryon's  wife  Alcmene. 

amplector,  -i,  -plexus,  dep.  v.  a. 
clasp,  embrace. 

amplius,  compar.  adv.  longer, 
further. 

an,  interrog.  conj.  or  ? 

Andromeda,  -ae,  /.  Andromeda,  a 
daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  king 
Cepheus  and  his  wife  CassTope. 

anguicomus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  with 
snaky  hair. 

anguifer,  -era,  -erum,  adj.  snake- 
bearing;  snaky. 

anhelitus,  -us, ;;/.  (panting)  breath. 

anima,  -ae,/  breath,  life,  soul. 
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animus,  -i,  m.  mind,  courage. 

annus,  -i,  ;;/.  year. 

Antaeus,  -i,  ;;/.  Antaeus,  a  giant, 
— son  of  Earth — killed  by  Her- 
cules.    See  IV.  51  n. 

ante,  prep.  w.  ace.  before ;  adv. 
before,  sooner. 

antiquus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  ancient, 
former. 

antrum,  -i,  «.  cave,  grotto. 

Aonius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Aonia,  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Boeotia  ('  Where  each  old 
poetic  mountain  inspiration  breath- 
ed around  ');  the  special  haunt  of 
the  Muses.  In  Aonia  were  both 
Mount  Helicon  and  the  fountain 
Aganippe.  So  Ovid  calls  the 
Muses  themselves  Aonides, 
'daughters  of  Aonia.' 

aper,  -ri,  m.  wild  boar, 

apex,  -icis,  m.  top,  summit. 

apto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  fit, 
equip. 

aptus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  {constr.  w. 
dative)  fit. 

aqua,  -ae, /.  water. 

ara,  -ae,/.  altar. 

arbor,  -oris,/,  tree. 

arboreus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  be- 
longing to  a  tree. 

Arcadia,  -ae,  f.  Arcadia,  a  moun- 
tainous district  in  the  heart  of  the 
Peloponnese. 

arcus,  -us,  ;//.  bow,  arch,  vault. 

ardeo,  -ere,  arsi,  v.  it.  burn, 
blaze. 

ardor,  -oris,  in.  fire,  glow  ;  glowing 
love. 

arduus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  high,  steep. 

arma,  -5rum,  n,  pi.  arms,  weapons. 

armifer,  -fera,  -ferum,  adj.  arm- 
bearing  ;  armed. 

armus,  -i,  w.  shoulder,  fore-quarter. 

ars,  -tis,/.  skill,  art ;  craft. 

artus,  -us,  m.  limb. 

arvum,  -i,  n.  field. 

ast,    )         •  u  4. 

at,     i  ''^'J'  ^"^- 

ater,  -ra,  -rum,  adj.  black,  dark. 

atque,  conj.  and. 

attoUo,  -tollere,  v.  a.  raise. 


auctor,  -oris,  m.  originator,  giver, 

cause,  leader;  teacher, 
audax,   -acis,  adj.   bold  (audacior, 

audacissimus), 
audeo,  -ere,  ausus,  semidep.  v.  a. 

and  11.  dare,  presume  to. 
audio,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -Itum,  v.  a. 

hear, 
aufero,  -ferre,  abstiili,  ablatum,  v.  a. 

carry  away,  take  away, 
aura,  -ae,  f.  air,  breeze. 
Aura,  -ae,/.  Aura  (a  girl's  name), 
aureus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  golden, 
auris,  -is,  /  ear. 
Aurora,  -ae,/  the  goddess  of  dawn; 

dawn, 
aurum,  -i,  ;/.  gold. 
Ausonius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  Ausonian, 

Italian, 
aut,  conJ.  or,  either, 
autem,  conJ.  but ;  yet. 
auxilium,  -i,  n.  aid,  succour, 
avarus,     -a,    -um    adj.    covetous, 

niggardly. 
averto,  -ere,  -ti,   -sum,  v,   a.  turn 

aside, 
avidus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  greedy,  eager, 
avus,  -i,  w.  grandfather. 


Babylonius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  be- 
longing to  Babylon. 

Balearicus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Baleares,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Balearic  Islands 
(Minorca  and  Majorca)  in  the 
Mediterranean.  They  were  fam- 
ous slingers. 

balteus,  -i,  m.  a  belt. 

barba,  -ae,/  beard. 

Bassus,  -i,  in.  Bassus,  a  Latin  poet, 
the  friend  of  Propertius  and 
Ovid. 

beatus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  blessed,  happy. 

bellicus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  war. 

belua,  -ae,/  beast,  monster. 

b§n§,  adv.  well. 

bibulus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  thirsty. 

bis,  num.  adv.  twice. 

blanditiae,  -arum,  /.  endearments, 
terms  of  endearment, 

blandus,-a,-um,  adj.  fond,  caressing. 
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bonus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  good  (melior, 
optimus). 

bos,  bovis,  c.  bull,  cow,  ox,  heifer. 

bracchium,  -ii,  n.  arm. 

brevis,  -e,  adj.  short. 

Busiris,  -idis,  m.  Busiris,  an  Egyp- 
tian king — infamous  for  his  bruta- 
lity to  strangers — killed  by  Her- 
cules {see  IV.  50). 

bustum,  -i,  n.  pyre  ;  busta,  plur. 
grave,  tomb. 

buxus,  -i,/.  box  tree,  box  leaf. 

cacumino,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a. 

make  pointed. 
cado,    -ere,    cecidi,   casum,    v.    n. 

fall. 
caducus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  falling, 
caecus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  blind, 
caedes,  -is,/,  slaughter, 
caedo,  -ere,  caedi,  caesum,  v.  a.  cut 

down, 
caelestis, -e,<3!^'.  of  <?rfrom  heaven, 

heavenly. 
caelo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  carve  ; 

tisu.  carve  in  relief  on  metal, 
caelum,  -i,  n.  heaven, 
caeruleus,  -a,   -um,  adj.  sea  blue, 

blue, 
^caespes,  -Ttis,  m.  turf, 
^'^alamus,  -i,  m.  reed ;  fishing-rod . 
^calco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  tram- 
ple, tread  upon, 
calidus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  warm, 
callidus,   -a,    -um,    adj.    cunning, 

crafty. 
Calydon,  -onis,  /.  a  town  in  Aeto- 

lia  ;  the  realm  of  Oeneus,  father 

of  Deianira. 
campus,  -i,  m.  plain, 
candens   {pres.   part  of  candeo), 

white-hot. 
candidus,    -a,    -um,     adj.    white, 

gleaming, 
canis,  -is,  c.  dog,  hound, 
canities,/,  gray  hair;  old-age. 
canto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  sing 

often,  again  and  again. 
capax,  -acis,  adj.  ample,  large, 
capillus,  -i,  m.  hair. 
capio,  -ere,  cepi,  captum,  v.  a.  take, 

catch,  seize. 


capto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  grasp 
at,  try  to  seize  ;  catch. 

caput,  -itis,  n.  head. 

career,  -eris,  m.  prison. 

cardo,  -inis,  in.  hinge. 

careo,  -ere,  -ui,  (-itum),  v.  n.  lack. 

carmen,  -mis,  n.  song. 

cams,  -a,  -um,  adj.  dear. 

Cassiope,  -es,  /.  Cassiope,  Queen 
of  Ethiopia,  wife  of  Cepheus  and 
mother  of  Andromeda.  She  was 
eventually  changed  into  a  star. 
Cf.  Milton,  //  Penseroso,  'That 
starr'd  Ethiop  queen.' 

casus,  -us,  m.  fall ;  chance,  fortune  ; 
calamity. 

catena,  -ae,/.  chain,  fetter. 

Cauda,  -ae,  /.  tail, 

causa,  -ae,  /  cause,  case,  reason. 

cautes,  -is,/,  rock,  crag. 

cavatus  {part,  ofosivo),  hollow. 

cavus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  hollow,  arching. 

celebro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.. 
orig.  crowd  ;  then  celebrate. 

celer,  -eris,  -ere,  adj.  swift. 

celo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  hide. 

Cenaeus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Cenaeum,  a  promontory  of 
Euboea.  The  epithet  is  applied 
to  Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped 
at  Cenaeum. 

Centaurus,  -i,  m.  a  Centaur  {see  IV. 
58  n.). 

Cepheus,  -ei,  -eos,  m.  Cepheus, 
King  of  the  Ethiopians,  husband 
of  Cassiope  and  father  of  An- 
dromeda. With  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  Perseus,  he  was 
eventually  placed  among  the  stars. 

Cepheus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Cepheus. 

Cerberus,  -i,  m.  Cerberus,  the  three- 
headed  hound,  who  guarded  the 
approach  to  the  underworld  ;  he 
was  brought  by  Hercules,  as  one 
of  the  twelve  '  labours  ',  up  to  the 
light  of  day  and  shown  to  Eury- 
stheus. 

certamen,  -inis,  n.  contest. 

certe,  adv.  at  any  rate. 

certus,  -a,  -um,  adj,  sure;  resolved. 

cervix,  -icis,/  neck. 
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ceu,  adv.  as,  like. 

cingo,  -ere,  -nxi,  -nctum,  v.  a.  sur- 
round, gird,  encircle. 

circvun,  prep.  tv.  ace.  round. 

circumsono,    -sonare,    v.    a.    sur- 
round with  sound. 

circumsonus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  barking 
around. 

clades,  -\s,f.  calamity  ;  disaster. 

clamo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  and 
n.  shout,  cry  out. 

clamor,  -Sris,  ;;/.  shout. 

clarus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  clear,  loud.     -^ 

claud.o,-ere,-si,  -sum,  v.  a.  close,shut . 

clava,  -ae,/i  club,  mace. 

clavus,  -i,  m.  ^a  ptirple  stripe  on 
the  tunica,  which,  for  senators, 
was  broad  {Idtus),  for  the  equites 
was  narrow  {angtistzis) '.  L.  and 
S.  si/d  voce. 
^coctilis,  -e,  adj.  (i)  baked,  burned  ; 
(2)  built  of  baked  bricks. 

coeo,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -itum,  v.  n.  come 
together,  meet. 

coepi,  -isse,  -tum,  defect,  v.  a.  and 
n.  begin. 

cognosce,  -ere,  -ovi,  -itum,  v.   a. 
know,  ascertain. 

cogo,    -ere,    coegi,    coactum,  v.   a. 
drive  together ;  compel. 

coUigo,   -ere,  -legi,  -lectum,  v.   a. 
gather. 

collum,  -i,  n.  neck. 

colo,  -ere,  -ui,  cultum,  v.  a.  culti- 
vate, cherish,  worship. 

color,  -oris,  w.  colour,  hue  ;  bright- 
ness. 

coma,  -ae,/.  hair. 

comes,  -itis,  c.  companion. 

communis,  -e,  adj.  common,  constr. 
with  a  dative  and  with  cum,  e.g. 
'  hoc  tecum  commune  mihi  est ', 
this  is  common  to  (i.  e.  shared  by) 
you  and  me. 
■  compesco,  -pescere,  -pescui,  v.  a. 
control,  check. 

compleo,   -ere,   -evi,   -etum,    v.  a. 
fill,  fill  up  ;  overAvhelm. 

compono,    -ponere,    -posiii,    -posi- 
tum,  V.  a.  bury. 

comprendo,     -prendere,     -prendi, 
-prensum,  v.  a.  seize. 


concha,  -ae,/.  a  shell. 

concleo,  -ciere,  -ivi,  -itum,  v.  a.  stir, 
urge,  rouse. 

concitus  {part,  of  concieo),  swift- 
moving,  racing. 

conclamo,  -clamare,  -clamavi, 
-clamatum,  v.  n.  cry  aloud. 

concresco,  -crescere,  -crevi,  -cre- 
tum,  V.  n.  grow  hard. 

concustodio,  -Ire,  -ivi,  -Itum,  v.  a. 
guard  carefully. 

congeries,  -ei,/  a  heap,  pile. 

coniunx,  -ugis,  c.  husband,  wife. 

conlabor,  -labl,  -lapsus  sum,  v.  n. 
swoon. 

Conor,  -an,  -atus,  dep.  v.  a.  and  n. 
try,  strive. 

conqueror,  -queri,  -questus  sum, 
V.  n.  lament ;  protest. 

conscius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  sharing 
knowledge ;  privy  to  (a  plot  or 
secret). 

consensus,  -us,  in.  agreement, 
consent. 

consisto,  -ere,  -stiti,  (-stitum),  v.  n. 
stand  still,  remain,  settle. 

conspicio,  -spicere,  -spexi,  -spe- 
ctum,  V.  a.  behold. 

conspicuus,  -a,  -um,  adj,  visible, 
conspicuous. 

consul,  -ulis,  ;;/.  consul  (title  of  the 
two  chief  magistrates  at  Rome). 

consume,  -ere,  -sumpsi,  -sumptum, 
V.  a.  devour ;  spend. 

conterminus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  border- 
ing upon  {constr.  with  dative'). 

contiguus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  neigh- 
bouring; adjoining. 

contingo,  -ere,  -tigi,  -tactum,  v.  a. 
touch,  reach  ;   v.  n.  befall. 

contorqueo,  -torquere,  -torsi,  -tor- 
tum,  V.  a.  twist,  whirl. 

contra,  prep.  w.  ace.  against ;  adv. 
on  the  other  side,  in  answer. 

convenio,  -venire,  -veni,  -ventum, 
V.  71.  come  together,  meet. 

convictus,  -us,  ni.,  lit.  a  living 
together ;  intimacy  ;  then  as  an 
abstract  for  concrete  (cf.  Engl. 
officers' '  mess '),  a  society  of  com- 
panions.  In  much  the  same  sense 
the  word   has  been  adopted   into 
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German,  *  a  Konvikt  being  an 
institution  in  German  Universities 
where  the  students  of  Catholic 
theology  live  together.' 

conviva,  -ae,  c.  guest,  reveller. 

copula,  -ae,  f.  a  band,  thong, 
tie. 

coquo,  coquere,  coxi,  coctum,  v.  a. 
cook,  roast ;  torment. 

cor,  cordis,  n.  heart. 

Corinna,  -ae,  f.  Corinna,  the  name 
under  which  Ovid  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time  concealed  the 
real  name  of  the  mistress  whom 
he  celebrated  in  his  Amores. 

cornu,  -iis,  n.  horn. 

corpus,  -oris,  n.  body. 

corripio,  -ere,  -ripui,  -reptum,  v.  a. 
seize,  catch;  fascinate  ;  reproach, 
chide. 

costa,  -ae,/!  rib,  side. 

creatus  {part,  of  creo),  w.  abl. 
sprung  from,  begotten  by. 

credo,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  v.  ii. 
believe. 

credulus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  credulous. 

cremo,  -are,  cremavi,  crematum, 
V.  a.  burn. 

creo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  create, 
bring  forth. 

cresco,  -ere,  crevi,  cretum,  v.  n. 
grow,  increase. 

crimen,  -inis,  ii.  charge,  reproach, 
fault. 

criicio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  tor- 
ture. 

criidelis,  -e,  adj.  cruel. 

cruentatus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  {pari,  of 
cruento),  bloodstained. 

cruentus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  bloody, 
bloodstained. 

criior,  -oris,  7?i.  blood. 

cultus,  -a,  -um  {pari,  of  colo), 
refined. 

cum,  prep.  iv.  abl.  with. 

cum,  conj.  when,  since,  though. 

cunctus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  all. 

Cupidineus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  boy  Cupid,  god  of 
love. 

cur,  adv.  why? 

oura,  -ae,/.  care,  trouble. 


cur&lium,  -i,  n.  coral. 

curia,    -ae,  f.    the    senate-house ; 

senate. 
curro,  -ere,  ciicurri,  cursum,  v.  n. 

run,  hasten. 
cursus,  -us,  m.  course,  running, 
curvus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  bent,  rounded, 

winding, 
custos,  -odis,  c.  guard, 
cutis,  -is,/,  skin. 

darano,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,    v.    a. 

condemn. 
damnum,  -i,  n.  loss ;  bane. 
^h, prep.  XV.  abl.  down  from,  from; 

of,  out  of;  concerning, 
debeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  a.  owe ; 

ought. 
decern,  num.  ten. 
deceo,  -ere,  -ui,  no  sup.,  v.  a.  become, 

befit, 
decies,  num.  adv.  ten-times. 
decipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum,  v.  a. 

deceive,  snare,  catch, 
defessus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  tired  out. 
deficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum,  v.  w.  fail, 

flag. 
deflecto,    -flectere,   -flexi,   -flexum, 

V.  a.  turn  aside. 
Deianira,  -ae,/.  Deianira,  daughter 

of  Oeneus,  sister  of  Meleager  and 

wife  of  Hercules, 
deicio,  -icere,  -ieci,  -iectum,  v.  a. 

throw  down ;  destroy. 
deinde,  adv.  then, 
delictum,   -i,   n.    (delinquo),    an 

offence, 
demitto,  -ere,  -mlsi,  -missum,  v.  a. 

send  down,  lower. 
denique,  adv.  at  length, 
dens,  -tis,  m.  tooth,  fang. 
depello,  -pellere,    -piili,   -pulsum, 

V.  a.  drive  away. 
depone,  -ere,  -posui,  -positum,  v.  a. 

lay  down  or  aside. 
deprendo,    -ere,   -i,    -sum,    v.    a. 

seize,  overtake,  catch, 
desero,  -ere,  -ui,  -tum,  v.  a.  forsake. 
desino,    -sinere,  -sii,  -situm,  v.  n. 

end,  cease, 
detego,  -tegere,  -texi,  -tectum,  v.  a. 

uncover. 
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detracto,    -are,    -tractavi,   -tracta- 

tum,  V.  a.,  disparage, 
detraho,  -ere,  -traxi,  -tractum,  v.  a. 

pull  down. 
d§us,  -i,  7fi.  god. 
dexter,  -era   (-ra),   -erum    (-rum),'' 

adj.  right,  on  the  right. 
dico,   -ere,    -xi,   -ctum,    v.   a.    say, 

name. 
dictum,  -i,  «.  word, 
dies,  -ei,  vi.  and/,  day. 
diffundo,  -ere,  -fodi,  -fusum,  v.  a. 

pour  out,  scatter ;  gladden. 
digitus,  -i,  ??i.  finger, 
dignxis,  -a,  -urn,  adj.  worthy. 
dimoveo,  -movere,  -movi,  -motum, 

V.  a.  move  aside, 
dirus,  -a,  -um.  adj.  fell,  dread, 
discedo,  -ere,  -cessi,  -cessum,  v.  ii. 

depart. 
disto,  -are,  v.  n.  be  distant. 
divello,  -ere,  -velli  (-vulsi),  -vulsum 

(-volsum),  V,  a.  tear  asunder. 
diversus,    -a,   -um,   adj.    contrary, 

opposite. 
do,   dare,  dedi,  datura,  v.  a.  give ; 

cause ;  grant,    dare  vela,  lintea, 

set  sail ;  dare  saltus,  leap. 
doceo,  -ere,  -ui,  -ctum,  v.  a.  teach, 
doleo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  ?i.  grieve, 
dolor,  -5ris,  m.  pain,  grief,  resent- 
ment. 
dominus,  -i,  w.  master,  owner, 
domus,  -us,/",  house,  home, 
donum,  -i,  it.  gift. 
dos,  dotis, /".   (I )  dowry;    (2)  gift, 

quality, 
dotalis,   -e,    adj.    belonging    to    a 

dower  or  marriage-portion, 
draco,  -5nis,  7n.  a  snake. 
dubito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v,  a.  and 

n.  doubt,  hesitate, 
duco,  -ere,  -xi,  -ctum,  v.  a.  lead  ; 

take,  assume  ;  form. 
dulcis,  -e,  adj.  sweet,  pleasant. 
dum,  conj.  while,  until. 
duo,  miin.  two. 
duritia,  -ae,/.  hardness. 
durus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  hard,  stubborn. 
dux,  ducis,  c.  leader,  guide,  chief. 

e,  e's.,  prep.  w.  abl.  out  of,  from. 


ebur,  -oris,  n.  ivory  in  II.  92  =  a 
scabbard  made  of  ivory). 

ecce,  interj.  lo  ! 

echidna,  -ae,  f.  snake. 

edax  {^gen.  edacis),  adj.  devouring, 
ravenous. 

edo,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  v.  a.  give 
out,  utter. 

effugio,  -ere,  -fugi,  v.  a.  escape,  flee 
from. 

ego,  TaQ\,pe?-s.  pron.  I. 

egredior,  -i,  -gressus,  dep.  7>.  n. 
step  out  of. 

eiaculor,  -ari,  -iaculatus,  v.  a.  dep. 
shoot  out. 

elido,  -lidere,  -lldi,  -llsum,  v.  a. 
strangle. 

Blis,  -idis,  /.  Elis,  the  westernmost 
district  of  the  Peloponnese. 

eloquium,  -i,  n.  eloquence. 

emendo,  -are,  -mendavi,  -menda- 
tum,  V.  a.  correct;  free  from 
menda  or  faults. 

emico,  -micare,  -miciii,  v.  n.  shoot 
forth. 

emineo,  -ere,  -ui,  v,  n.  stand  out, 
project. 

enim,  conj.  for. 

ensis,  -is,  vi.  sword. 

eo,  ire,  ii  (Ivi),  itum,  v.  n.  go. 

eques,  -itis,  m.  a  knight ;  a  member 
of  the  ordo  eqnester,  '  who  among 
the  Romans  held  a  middle  rank 
between  the  Senate  and  the  Plebs.' 
L.  and  S.  {sub  voce),  q.v. 

equus,  -i,  ;//.  horse. 

ergo,  adv.  therefore. 

erigo,-ere,  -rexi,  -rectum,  v.  a.  raise. 

eripio,  -ere,  -ui,  -reptum,  v.  a. 
snatch  away,  tear  or  pull  out. 

erro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  n.  wander, 
stray. 

error,  -oris,  ///.  wandering,  error, 
mistake. 

et,  conj.  and  ;  both  ;  also. 

etiamnum  etiamn\inc\  even  now, 
still. 

Euboicus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  be- 
longing to  Euboca. 

Earystheus,  -ei,  ;//.  Eurystheus, 
grandson  of  Perseus,  king  of  My- 
cenae ;   the  tyrant  lor  whom,  by 
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the  guile  of  Juno,  Hercules  was 
compelled  to  perform  his  twelve 
'  labours  '. 

Euxinus,  -a,  -urn,  adj,  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Euxine  (sea),  the 
modern  Black  Sea.  The  word  is 
a  '  euphemism ',  meaning  lit.  *  hos- 
pitable', for  inhospitable.  Cf. 
Eumenides  (well-wishers)  =  the 
Furies. 

exaudio,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -itum,  v.  a, 
hear  distinctly. 

excedo,  -ere,  -cessi,  -cessum,  v.  n. 
leave,  depart. 

exclamo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a,  and 
n.  cry  out,  exclaim. 

excolo,  -colere,  -coliii,  -cultum, 
V.  a.  cultivate  carefully;  improve; 
refine. 

excuso,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  n. 
make  excuse. 

excutio,  -ere,  -cussi,  -cussum,  v.  a. 
shake  off. 

exec,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -itum,  v.  n.  go 
from,  leave  ;  rush  out. 

exequiae,  -arum,y^  funeral;  death. 

exerceo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  J7.  <?.  work, 
practise. 

exhalo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a. 
breathe  out ;  exhale. 

exhorresco,  -horrescere,  -horriil, 
V.  n.  shiver. 

exigo,  -igere,  -egi,  -actum,  v.  a. 
drive  through. 

exiguus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  little,  small, 
narrow. 

exitiTim,  -i,  n.  destruction,  death. 

expallesco,  -ere,  -palliii,  v.  n.  turn 
very  pale. 

exsanguis,  -e,  adj.  bloodless. 

exspecto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a. 
wait  for. 

exstinguo  (ext-),  -stinguere,  -stinxi, 
-stinctum,  v.  a.  put  out  (a  light)  ; 
kill. 

exsto,  -are,  v.  n.  stand  out,  overtop, 
rise  above. 

extemplo,  adv.  forthwith,  imme- 
diately. 

exul,  -111 is,  c.  exile. 

exuo,  -uere,  -iii,  -utum,  v.  a,  take 
off. 


fabiila,  -ae,_/!  a  tale ;  gossip,  scandal. 

facies,  -ei,  f.  form,  face,  beauty, 
appearance. 

facinus,  -oris,  «.  a  crime. 

facio,  -ere,  feci,  factum,  v.  a.  do, 
make,  perform,  cause. 

factum,  -i,  «.  act,  deed. 

falcatus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  sickle- shaped, 
curved. 

fallo,  -ere,  fefelli,  falsum,  v.  a.  dis- 
appoint ;  deceive,  cheat. 

falsus,  -a,  -um  impart,  ^fallo),  false. 

Fama,  -ae,y.  report,  Rumour  (per- 
sonified). 

famulus,  -i,  ;//.  servant,  attendant. 

fas,  indecl.  subst.  right  (often  com- 
bined with  ius :  ius  fasque  = 
law,  human  and  divine). 

fateor,  -eri,  fassus,  v.  dep.  a.  con- 
fess, acknowledge. 

fatum,  -i,  n.  fate. 

faveo,  -ere,  favi,  fautum,  v.  n. 
favour. 

favor,-5ris,  7n.  applause  ;  goodwill. 

fax,  facis,/".  torch. 

fecundus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  fertile, 
prolific. 

felix,  -Icis,  adj.  happy,  fortunate. 

femineus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  women. 

fera,  -ae,/.  wild  beast. 

feralis,  -e,  adj.  of  or  belonging  to 
the  dead  ;  deadly,  fatal. 

fere,  adv.  about. 

fSrinus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  a  wild 
animal. 

ferio,  -ire,  v.  a.  strike. 

fero,  ferre,  tuli,  latum,  v.  a.  bear, 
bring,  offer;  say. 

ferox,  -ocis,  adj.  brave,  high-spirited; 
fierce. 

ferrum,  -i,  7i.  iron ;  sword,  blade, 
spear-tip. 

ferus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  savage,  fierce; 
{stilfst.)  ferus,  -i,  m.  wild  beast ; 
fera,  cf.  above. 

ferveo, -ere,ferbui,w^«//.,  v. ;/.  boil. 

festus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  gay,  merry, 
festive  {as  subst.).  festum,  -i,  n. 
holiday. 

fetus,  -us,  m.  produce,  fruit. 

fides,  -ei,  /.  faith,  promise,  fulfil- 
ment. 
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fiducia,  -ae,/.  confidence. 

fidus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  loyal,  faithful. 

figo,  -ere,  fixi,  fixum,  v.  a.  fix, 
imprint,  impress. 

findo,  -ere,  fidi,  fissum,  v.  a.  cleave, 
split,  divide. 

fingo,  -ere,  finxi,  fictum,  v.  a.  ima- 
gine ;  fashion,  represent. 

fmitimus,  -a,  -nm,  adj.  neighbour- 
ing. ^ 

fio,  fieri,  factus,  v.  n.  become,  be 
made. 

firmus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  firm,  stead- 
fast. 

flstiila,  -ae,y^  pipe. 

flamma,  -ae, /I  flame. 

fleo,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum,  v.  n.  weep. 

fletus,  -vis,  ;;/.  weeping,  tears. 

fluctus,  -us,  VI.  wave,  billow. 

flue,  -ere,  -xi,  -xum,  v.  n.  flow. 

focus,  -i,  in.  hearth ;  altar. 

foedo,  -are,-avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  pollute, 
stain. 

foedus,-eris,  «.  bond,  contract. 

folium,  -i,  «.  leaf. 

fons,  -tis,  m.  spring,  fount. 
, foramen,  -inis,  n.  hole. 

foris,  -is,_/.  door. 

forma,  -ae, /.  shape,  beaut)'. 

fors,  -tis,/.  chance. 

forsitan,  adv.  perhaps. 

forte,  adv.  by  chance. 

fortis,  -e,  adj.  strong,  brave. 

fortuna,  -ae,  fortune,  luck,  fate. 

forxim,  -i,  n.  lawcourt,  market- 
place. 

foveo,     -ere,     fovi,    fotum,    v.    a.  , 
cherish.  *^ 

frater,  -tris,  m.  brother. 

fremo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  a.  and 
n.  resoimd,  roar;  neigh  (of  a 
horse). 

frigus,  -oris,  n.  cold. 

frons,  -dis,/'.  leaf. 

frustra,  adv.  in  vain. 

fiiga,  -ae,/.  flight. 

fiigax,  -acis,  adj.  fleeing. 

fugio,  -ere,  fugi,  v.  a.  atid  n.  flee, 
escape. 

funda,  -ae,/  a  sling. 

fundo,  -ere,  fudi,  fiisum,  v.  a.  pour  ; 
stretch. 


furtim,  adv.  by  stealth, 
futiirus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  {part,  ^sum) 
future,  about  to  be. 

Gallus,  -i,  ??i.  Cornelius  Gallus.  A 
Latin  (elegiac)  poet  (69-27  b.  c), 
the  friend  of  Virgil.  See  Eclogue 
X.  His  chief  works  were  love- 
poems  to  Cytheris  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  poet  Eu- 
phorion.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
governor  of  Egypt ;  but  incurred 
the  Emperor's  displeasure  and  was 
driven  to  commit  suicide. 

gaudeo,  -ere,  ^avTsus,  semidep.  v.  n. 
rejoice. 

gaudium,  -i,  n.  joy. 

gelidus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  cold. 

gemino,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a. 
double. 

geminus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  twofold,  two, 
twin. 

gemitus,  -us,  in.  groan,  sigh. 

gemo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  n.  and  a. 
groan  ;  bewail. 

gener,  -eri,  in.  son-in-law, 

genitor,  -oris,  m.  father,  sire. 

genitus  {part,  of  gigno),  iv.  ah/, 
descended  from,  born  of. 

gens,  -tis,/.  nation,  race. 

genu,  -us,  n.  knee. 

genus,  -eris,  n.  descent ;  race,  kind. 

gero,  -ere,  gessi,  gestum,  v.  a.  bear, 
carry  on. 

Getae,  -arum,  in.  the  Getae,  a 
Thracian  tribe  on  the  Danube. 

gigno,  -ere,  genui,  genitum,  v.  a. 
bring  forth,  bear. 

glans,  -dis,  f.  acorn;  ball  of  lead, 
bullet. 

glomero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a. 
pack  close. 

Gorgo,  -onis,  /  Gorgon,  name  of 
Medusa,  daughter  of  Phorcus. 

Gortyniacus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  Cretan  ; 
lit.  of  or  belonging  to  Gortyna,  a 
town  in  Crete. 

gracilis,  -e,  adj.  slight ;  fragile. 

gradior,  -i,  gressus,  v.  n.  pace, 
walk,  go. 

gradu."?,  -us,  in.  step,  stride. 

grandis,  -e,  adj.  huge  ;  old,  aged. 
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grando,  -mis,/,  hail. 

grates  (tisual/y  only  in  the  nom. 
and  ace.  pltir.),/.  thanks;  grates 
agere,  render  thanks  to  the  gods, 
as  opposed  to  gratias  agere,  ren- 
der thanks  to  human  beings. 

gratia,  -ae,_/.  kindness. 

gratus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  pleasing,  \\t\- 
come. 

gravis,  -e,  adj.  heavy. 

gravo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  weigh 
down. 

gurges,  -itis,  in.  gulf,  whirlpool, 
abyss. 

gyrus,  -i,  m.  a  circle,  circuit  (in 
gyrum,  in  a  circle ;  cf.  in  spa- 
tium). 

habeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  a.  have, 

■  hold. 

habito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  and 
n.  dwell,  inhabit. 

hac-tenus,  adv.  thus  far. 

haereo,  -ere,  haesi,  haesum,  v.  n. 
cling,  stick. 

hamus,  -i,  ;;/.  hook. 

harena,  -ae,y.  sand. 

hasta,  -ae,/.  spear. 

hand,  adv.  not. 

haurio,  -ire,  hausi,  haustum,  v.  a. 
drain,  draw. 

Helicon,  -5nis,  m.  Helicon,  a  moun- 
tam  in  Boeotia,  the  fabled  haunt 
of  the  Muses;  metaph.  poetry, 

herba,  -ae,/".  grass. 

Herciiles,  -is,  m.  Hercules,  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Alcmene ;  husband  of 
Deianira,  who  unwittingly  caused 
his  death  (see  IV,  notes).  He  was 
placed  while  still  living  on  a  fune- 
ral pyre  on  Mount  Oete  and  thence 
taken  up  alive  into  Olympus. 

heres,  -edis,  c.  heir. 

herds,  -ois,  m.  hero. 

herous  {sc.  pes  vel  versus),  -i,  adj. 
used  as  suhst. ;  lit.  an  heroic  (i.  e. 
epic)  foot  or  verse ;  then  epic 
poetry. 

heu,  inter j.  alas  ! 

Hiberus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  Spanish. 

hie,  haec,  hoc,  deni. pron.  this;  he, 
she,  it,  they. 


hie,  adv.  here. 

hinc,  adv.  hence ;  hinc  .  .  .  illinc, 
on  the  one  side  ...  on  the  other. 

Hippotades,  -ae,  in.  son  of  Hip- 
potas,  Aeolus,  god  of  the  winds. 

Hister,  Histri, ;;/.  the  river  Danube. 

honor,  -oris,  m.  honour. 

hora,  -ae,  f.  space  of  time,  hour, 

Horatius,  -i,  in.  Q,  Horatius  Flac- 
cus  (65-8  B.  c.)  ;  the  best- known 
writer  of  Latin  lyric  poetry.  The 
friend  of  Maecenas  and  Augus- 
tus, 'Poet  laureate'  of  the  new 
regime. 

hospes,  -itis,  c.  guest,  stranger. 

hostis,  -is,  c.  enemy. 

hiic,  adv.  hither;  to  this,  to  these. 

humanus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  human. 

hiimus,  -i,  f.  ground ;  loc.  humi, 
on  the  ground. 

hydra,  -ae,  /.  a  water-snake  ;  the 
monster  that  haunted  Lerna  and 
was  killed  by  Hercules  (IV.  59  n.). 

iaceo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  n.  lie. 
iacio,  -ere,  ieci,  iactum,  v,  a.  throw, 
iacto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  toss, 

fling  about, 
iaculum,  -i,  n.  dart.  ■ 

iam,  adv.  now,  already,  I 

iambus,  -i,  ;//,  (i)  orig.  an  iambus, 

the    name    of   a    foot    {y  — )    in 

poetry ;  (2)   then,    in   the    plural 

(iambi)    verses    written     in    the 

iambic  metre, 
iamdudum,  adv.  long  since,  for  a 

long  time  past. 
ibi,  adv.  there, 
ictus,  -us,   in.   stroke,  blow;    ray, 

beam  (of  the  sun). 
idem,  eadem,  idem,/;w?.  the  same, 
igitur,  adv.  therefore, 
ignarus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  ignorant, 
ignis,  -is,  in.  fire ;    metaph.  fire  of 

love, 
ilia,  -ium,  n.pl.  flank, 
ille,  -a,  -ud,  dein.  pron.  that;    he, 

she,  it,  they. 
illic,  adv.  there, 
illinc,  adv.  thence, 
imago,  -Tnis,  /.  image,  semblance, 

appearance ;  echo. 
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imber,  -bris,  m.  rain,  shower, 
impetus,  -us,  ?n.  attack,  rush,  vio- 
lence, force. 
impleo,  -plere,  -plevi, -pletum,z'.a. 

fill ;  satisfy. 
impono,  -ere,  -p6sui,-posTtum,  v.  a. 

put  on,  lay  on. 
impulsus,  -us,  m.  shock,  pressure, 

force. 
imus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  superl.  lowest, 

bottom. 
in,  prep.  w.  ace.  to,  towards,  into, 

against,  for ;    lu.  abl.  in,  on  ;   in 

the  case  of. 
inichides,   -ae,   ;;/.  patronymic,  a 

male  descendant  of  Inachus,  King 

of  Argos. 
inanis,  -e,  adj.  empty,  vain,  unreal, 
inbuo,  -ere,  inbui,  inbutum,  v.  a. 

dip,  stain,  taint. 
incalesco,  -ere,   -calui.  v.  n.  grow 

hot,  glow. 
incedo,    -cedere,    -cessi,    -cessum, 

V.  11.   go ;    move  with   grace   or 

dignity, 
incertus,  -a,  -um,    adj.   uncertain, 

doubtful. 
inclitus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  renowned, 
incubo,  -are,  -cubui,  -cubitum,  v,  a. 

and  n.  brood  on  or  over, 
indago,   -inis,  f.  lit.  an  encircling," 

enclosing  ;   so  a  ring  ;  '  seems  to 

mean  the  process  of  catching  wild 

beasts  by  stopping  up  the  outlets 

of    the    woods   with    nets,   men, 

dogs,'    &C.    (Conington,     on   V. 

Aeneid,  iv.  121). 
inde,  adv.  thence,  then, 
indefessus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  not  tired 

out  -;  fresh. 
^^index,  -icis,  c.  tell-tale  ;  informer. 
^  indicium,   -i,   n.  information,   dis- 
closure. 
indico,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v. a.  show, 
indignor,    -ari,    -atus,   depon.  v.  n. 

resent,  be  wroth, 
indignus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  unworthy, 

undeserving, 
indulgeo,   -ere,    indulsi,   indultum, 

V.  n.  {consir.  w.  dative)  indulge. 
indue,  -ere,  -ui,  -utum,  v,  a.  put  on, 
clothe. 


induresco,  -durescere,  -durui,  v.  n. 
become  hard,  petrified. 

inexpugnabilis,  -e,  adj.  impregna- 
ble, proof  against. 

infelix,  -Icis,  adj.  unhappy,  unfor- 
tunate. 

infra,  adv.  below. 

infringe,     -fringere,     -fregi,    -fra- 
ctum,  V.  a.  break. 

ingenium,  -i,  ;/.  nature,  character; 
skill,  genius. 

ingratus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  ungrateful. 

inhibee,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  a.  re- 
strain, check. 

iniquus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  cruel,  unfair. 

iniiiria,     -ae,  /.    wrong ;    sense    of 
wrong  (suffered). 

iniustus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  unjust,  unfair. 

inmemer,  adj.  un-mindful,  forget- 
ful. 

inmensus,    -a,    -um,     adj.     huge, 
boundless. 

inmeritus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  innocent. 

inminee,  -minere,  v.  fi.  hang  down 
over. 

inmitte,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum,  v.  a. 
send  into,  let  into,  cast  into. 

inniibe,  -nubere,   -nupsi,  -nuptum, 
V.  {constr.  w.  dative)  marry  into. 

inniimerus,  -a,  -um,  a^^'.  countless, 
innumerable. 

inquam,  -is,  -it,  defect,  v.  n.  say. 

inscius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  un-knowing. 

insignis,  -e,  adj.  distinguished. 

insolitus,  -a,  -um,    adj.   un-accus- 
tomed. 

insemnis,  -e,  ^^i^'.  sleepless. 

insono,  -are,  -ui,  v.  n.  play  (on  a 
musical  instrument^ 

.instar,  xu.  ge)iiiive,  like. 

insto,    -are,    -stiti,    -statum,    7\    n. 
stand  on,  press  forward. 

intellego,    -ere,    -xi,    -ctum,    v.  a. 
understand. 

intei',  prep.  iv.  ace.  between ,  among. 

interea,  adv.  meanwhile. 

intre,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  and  n. 

enter, 
inutilis,  -e,  adj.  useless ;  hurtful, 
invenio,  -ire,  -veni,  -ventum,  v.  a. 

find. 
invictus,  -a,  -ura,  adj.  undefeated. 
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invideo,  -videre,  -vidi,  v.  n.  grudge. 

invidus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  jealous,  en- 
vious. 

invisus,  -a,  -um,  a^'.  hated,  hateful. 

lole,  -es,  f.  lole,  daughter  of  Eury- 
tus.  She  was  carried  away  cap- 
tive by  Hercules  after  the  sacking 
of  her  father's  city,  Oechalia. 

ipse,  -a,  -nm,  prof  I.  self;  very. 

ira,  -ae,/".  anger. 

irascor,  -i,  iratus  sum,  v.  n.  am 
angry. 

iratus,  -a,  -um  impart,  of  irascor), 
angered,  angry. 

is,  ea,  id,  deni.  pron.  this,  that  ;  he, 
she,  it,  they. 

iste,  -a,  -ud,  pron.  that  of  yours. 

iter,  Ttineris,  ;z.Jway,  course,  passage. 

itero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  repeat. 

itervun,  adv.  again. 

iubeo,  -ere,  iussi,  iussum,  v.  a. 
order. 

iudicium,  -i,  n.  decision,  verdict. 

iugiilo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  kill, 
murder. 

iugum,  -i,  71.  yoke  ;  ridge. 

iungo,  -ere,  -nxi,  -ctum,  v.  a.  join. 

luppiter,  lovis,  m.  king  of  the  gods. 

ius,  iuris,  n.  right,  power, 

iustum,  -i,  ;/.  that  which  is  right, 
right. 

iustus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  just,  righteous. 

iuvenalis,  -e,  adj.  youthful. 

iuveniliter,  adv.  like  a  (young) 
man. 

iuvenis,  -is,  adj.  young ;  {as  siibst.) 
youth,  man,  warrior. 

iuventa,  -ae,y".  (time  of)  youth. 

iuventus,  -utis,/".  youth;  youths. 

iuvo,  -are,  iuvi,  (iutum),  v.  a.  help, 
assist;  delight. 

labor,  -i,  lapsus  sum,  v.  dep.  n.  slip, 

fall,  glide. 
labor,  -Oris,  m.  work,  task. 
lacer,  -era,  -erum,  adj.  torn,  rent  in 

pieces, 
lacertus,  -i,  vi.  arm. 
IS^crincia,  -ae,/^  tear. 
ld>cus,  -us,  m.  lake,  pool. 
laedo,  -ere,  -si,  -sum,  v.  a.  injure, 

wound. 


Laelaps,  -apis,  m,  Laelaps,  the 
name  of  a  hound. 

laetor,  -ari,  laetatus  sum,  v.  n. 
{constr.  w.  abl.)  rejoice,  take 
pleasure  at  or  in. 

laevus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  left. 

Laiades,  -ae,  in. patronymic ^  a  male 
descendant  of  Laius,  king  of 
Thebes. 

lateo,  -ere,  -ui,  v.  n.  lie  hid. 
.'latito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  n.  hide, 
skulk. 

lammina,  -ae,yi  any  thin  plate  of 
metal. 

lanio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a, 
rend. 

late,  adv.  far  and  wide. 

latus,  -eris,  n.  side,  flank. 

latus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  broad. 

lea,  -ae,y.  a  lioness. 

leaena,  -ae,/.  a  lioness. 

lector,  -oris,  in.  reader. 

lectus,  -i,  m.  bed. 

lego,  -ere,  legi,  lectum,  v.  a.  pick 
out,  choose ;  vestigia  legere, 
follow  the  footsteps  of,  track. 

lenis,  -e,  adj.  soft,  gentle. 

ISo,  -onis,  m.  lion. 

Lernaeus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  be- 
longing to  Lema,  a  marsh  in  Ar- 
golis.  The  epithet  is  applied  to 
the  Hydra,  a  monstrous  snake 
killed  by  Hercules  (see  IV.  25). 

letifer,  -fera,  -ferum,  adj.  death- 
bringing,  deadly. 

letum,  -i,  n.  death. 

levis,  -e,  adj.  light,  unsubstantial, 
small. 

ISvo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  lighten; 
raise. 

lex,  legis,/  law  ;  order,  method. 

liber,  -era,  -erum,  adj.  free  {comp. 
llberior). 

libro,-are,-avi,  -atum,  v,  a.  balance. 

libtun,  -i,  n.  a  (birthday)  cake. 

Iic3t,  -ere,  licuit  or  licitum  est,  v.  v. 
impers.  it  is  allowed. 

Lichas,  -ae,  in.  (i)  Lichas,  the  slave 
ofDeianira.  Hetook  the  poisoned 
robe  to  Hercules,  by  whom  he 
was  hurled  into  the  sea.  (2)  The 
name  of  a  rock  off  Euboea,  into 
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which,  according  to  the  legend 

the  man  Lichas  was  transformed. 
ligo,  -onis,  m,  mattock. 
ligo,   -are,   -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  bind, 

fetter, 
limes,  -itis,  ;//.  a  boundary, 
lingua,  -ae,y!  tongue. 
linum,  -i,  «,  thread,  linen ;    a  net 

for  hunting  or  fishing. 
liquefactus,  -a,  -um  {part,  ^lique- 

facio),  liquid,  clear, 
liquidus,    -a,    -um,    adj.    flowing, 

clear,  limpid, 
litus,  -oris,  n.  shore, 
livens    {part,    of    livere),    bluish, 

steel-blue  ;  epithet  of  a  snake. 
^  livor,  -oris,  in.  jealousy,  spite. 
^     locus,  -i,  VI.  place  (//.  loci  or  loca). 
longus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  long, 
loquax,  adj.  talkative. 
loquor,  -i,  locutus,  v.  dep.  a.  speak, 

say. 
Liicifer,  -eri,  in.  the  morning  star 

(planet  Venus)  ;   the  dawn,  day- 
break, 
luctus,  -us,  ;;/.  grief. 
ludo,  -ere,  -si,  -sum,  v.  a.  and  n. 

niock,  play, 
lugubris,  -e,  adj.  mournful, 
lumen,  -inis,  n.  light ;  eye. 
liina,  -ae,y^  moon. 
lusor,  -oris,  in.  (player),  singer, 
lustrum,  -i, ;/.  a  period  of  five  years, 
lux,  lucis,/.  light, 
lyra,  -ae,/.  lute,  lyre. 

Macer,  Maori,  in.  Aemilius  Macer, 
a  Latin  (didactic)  poet ;  wrote  an 
Omithogonia  and  Theriaca,  works 
on  birds  and  beasts.  See  on  ex- 
tract V.  41-53. 

macto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  sacri- 
fice ;  kill, 

made-facio,  -facere,  -feci,  -factum, 
V.  a.  moisten,  wet. 

Maeonides,  -ae,  patronymic ,  a  man 
of  Maeonian  or  Lydian  descent ; 
poetic  title  of  Homer,  the  great 
Greek  poet. 

magis,  aJv.  comp.  more. 

magnus,  -a,  -um,  ailj.  great,  big 
(maior,  maximus). 


maior,  -us.     See  magnus. 

malignus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  niggardly 
hostile. 

malum,  -i,  n.  evil,  misfortune. 

malus,  -i,  in.  mast. 

malus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  bad,  evil ; 
peior,  pessimus. 

mando,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a. 
entrust,  commit ;  charge. 

maneo,  -ere,  -si,  -sum,  v.  a.  and  n. 
remain,  await. 
,,  mano,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  n.  and 
a.  flow,  trickle,  drip. 

manus,  -iis,/.  hand,  band. 

mare,  -is,  n.  sea. 

maritus,  -i,  in.  husband. 

marmor,  -oris,  n.  marble. 

marmoreus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  marble. 

mater,  -ris,/.  mother,  matron. 

maternus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  a  mother, 
^medeor,  -eri,  v.  dep.  n.  heal  {constr. 
'^       w.  dative^. 

medicina,  -ae,/".  a  remedy. 

medius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  middle,  midst 
of;  stibst.  medium,  -i,  ;/.  middle. 

medulla,  -ae,/".  marrow,  pith. 

Mediisa,  -ae,3^  Medusa, — daughter 
of  Phorcus, — a  beautiful  maiden, 
whose  hair  was  turned  into  snakes. 
She  lived  with  her  two  sister 
Gorgons  in  central  Africa.  There 
she  was  sought  out  and  slain  by 
Perseus,  who  cut  off  her  head. 
The  severed  head  had  the  power 
of  changing  into  stone  all  who 
looked  upon  it.  It  was  finally 
attached  by  Pallas  to  her  aegis  or 
shield. 

Meleagrus,  -agri,  in.  Meleager, 
brother  of  Deianira,  famous  for 
his  prowess  in  war  and  in  the  chase. 

mSlior,  -us,  see  bonus. 

membrum,  -i,  n.  limb. 

memini,  -isse,  defect,  v.  a.  and  n. 
remember,  recall. 

memor,  -oris,  adj.  mindful. 

memoro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a. 
tell,  say. 

mendax,  -acis,  adj.  false,  deceptive. 

mens,  -tis,/  mind,  senses. 

mensis,  -is,  m.  a  month. 

mensura,  -ae,/*.  measure. 
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Mercurius,  -i,  in.  Mercury,  god  of 
merchants,  of  heralds,  and  of  wit. 

mereo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  a.  de- 
serve. 

meritus  {part,  of  mereor),  deserv- 
ing ;  offending,  guilty. 

merum,  -i,  n.  pure  wine,  wine. 

metuo,  -ere,  metui,  v.  a.  fear. 

metus,  -us,  in.  fear. 

meus,  -a,  -Vim,poss.  adj.  my. 

mi,  contracted  form  of  mihi,  daL 
of  ego. 

mille,  num.  thousand. 

Minerva,  -ae,/.  Minerva,  Gk.  Pal- 
las Athene, — daughter  of  Jupiter, 
— goddess  of  war  and  wisdom. 

minimus,  -a,  -urn.     See  parvus. 

minister,  -tri,  m.  servant,  attendant. 

minor,  -ari,  -atus,  v.  dep.  a.  threaten. 

mirabilis,  -e,  adj.  wonderful,  mar- 
vellous. 

mirus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  strange, 
wondrous. 

misceo,  -ere,  -ui,  mixtum,  v.  a.  mix. 

miser,  -era,  -erum,  adj.  unhappy, 
wretched. 

miserabilis,  -e,  adj.  wretched. 

misSror,  -ari,  -atus,  dep.  v.  a.  pity. 

mitto,  -ere,  misi,  missum,  v.  a.  send, 
hurl ;  give  out ;  cease. 

m6destus,-a,  -vccsx^adj.  law-abiding, 
modest. 

modo,  adv.  only ;  just,  lately ; 
modo ....  modo,  at  one  time .... 
at  another ;  now  ....  now. 

modus,  -i,  VI.  measure  ;   manner. 

moles,  -is,y".  pile,  mass  ;  mole,  pier ; 
vastness,  weight ;  monster. 

moUio,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -itum,  v.  a. 
soften,  soothe,  appease. 

mollis,  -e,  adj.  soft,  gentle. 

monimentum,  -i,  n.  a  reminder, 
token. 

mons,  -tis,  m.  mountain. 

monstrum,  -i,  n.  monster,  portent. 

mora,  -ae,/".  delay,  long  time. 
/  mordeo,   -ere,   momordi,    morsum, 
V.  a.  bite. 

morior,  -i,  mortuus,  v.  dep.  n.  die. 

moror,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  v.  n,  and  a. 
delay. 

mors,  -tis,yi  death. 


morsus,  -us,  m.  bite. 
morus,  -\,f.  a  mulberry  tree, 
mos,    moris,     m.    custom,     usage, 

fashion, 
moveo,  -ere,  movi,  motum,  v.   a. 

move,  stir,  rouse;  touch, 
mox,  adv.  soon,  afterwards,  then, 
mucro,  -5nis,  m.  point, 
multus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  much ;  ( pi.) 

many  (plus,  plurimus). 
munus,  -eris,  n.  gift  ;   office,  use, 

purpose, 
murus,  -i,  m.  wall. 
Musa,   -ae,  f.   a  Muse,  one  of  the 

Nine  Muses,  the  Greek  goddesses 

of  music  and  poetry ;  =  pure  Latin 

Camena. 
miituus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  in  exchange ; 

on  or  from  each  other. 

nam,  conj.  for. 

namque,  conj.  for. 

naris,  -is,y.  nostril. 

narro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  tell. 

nascor,  -i,  natus,  dep.  v.  n.  be  born. 

natales,  -ium,  m.  birth. 

natura,  -ae,y*.  nature. 

natus,  -a,  -um  {part,  oj  nascor), 
born  from,  child  of;  stibst.  natus, 
son ;  nata,  daughter. 

nauta,  -ae,  m.  sailor. 

navis,  -is,/  ship. 

n§,  interrog.  enclitic ^  whether,  or. 

ne,  adv,  and  conj.  lest,  not  (in  pro- 
hibitions). 

nee,  neque,  conj.  and  not,  neither, 
nor. 

nefas,  indecl.  n.  sin,  wicked  deed. 

nego,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  and  n. 
deny. 

Nemeaeus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  be- 
longing to  Nemea.     See  IV.  64. 

nemo,  nullius,  c.  no  one. 

nemorosus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  wooded. 

nemus,  -oris,  n.  wood,  grove. 

nequiquam,  adv.  in  vain. 

nervus,  -i,  in.  string. 

nescio,  -ire,  -ii  (-Ivi),  -itum,  v.  a, 
know  not. 

ne-scius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  not  knowing, 
ignorant. 

Nesseus,  -a,  -xyai^adj.  oi or  belong- 
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ing  to  Nessus,  the  Centaur,  who 
was  killed  by  Hercules  with  a 
poisoned  arrow,  while  trying  to 
carry  off  Deianira.  It  was  with 
his  blood  that  the  robe  by  which 
Hercules  himself  died  was  poi- 
soned.    {See  notes  on  IV.) 

-    w  [  con;,  and  not,  and  lest. 
neve  \       ■'  ' 

nex,  necis,/".  a  violent  death. 
-,      [  indecl.  n.  nothing. 

nimixxm,  adv.  too  much. 

Ninus,  -i,  ni.  Ninus,  King  of  Baby- 
lon, husband  of  Semiramis. 

nisi,  conj.  unless,  if  not. 

nitor,  -i,  nixus  (nisus',  dep.  v.  n. 
lean  ;  strive. 

niveus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  snowy,  snow- 
white. 

nix,  nivis,  f.  snow. 

noceo,  -ere,  -iii,  -itum,  v,  n.  do 
harm,  injure. 

nocturnus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  night. 

nodosus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  knotted, 
knotty. 

nolo,  nolle,  nolui,  v.n.  be  unwilling. 

nomen,  -inis,  n.  name. 

nomine,  -are,  -avi,  -atnm,  v.  a. 
name,  call  by  name,  call. 

non,  adv.  not. 

nondum,  adv.  not  yet. 

nos,  nostri  (nostrum),  pers.  pron. 
we ;  I. 

nosco,  -ere,  novi,  n5tum,  v.  a. 
know,  recognize. 

noster,  -tra,  -trum,  poss.  adj.  our, 
ours. 

nota,  -ae,y.  mark,  signal. 

notitia,  -ae,/  knowledge,  acquaint- 
ance. 

noto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  mark. 

notus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  known,  well- 
known  {part.  o/no5co). 

novem,  num.  adv.  nine. 

noverca,  -ae,/!  step-mother. 

novi  {pft.  of  nosco,  used  with  the 
force  ol  z.  present),  know. 

novies,  num.  adv.  nine  times. 

novis.simus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  superl. 
latest,  last. 


novo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  make 
new  ;  devise,  contrive  (something 
fresh  or  strange). 

novus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  new,  strange. 

nox,  noctis,y!  night. 

nubes,  -is,^.  cloud. 

niibo,  -ere,  nupsi,  nuptum,  v.  n. 
{constr.  IV.  dat.)  ;  take  the  (bridal) 
veil  for ;  i.  e.  marry  (of  the 
woman). 

nullus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  none,  no. 

numen,  -inis,  ;/.  deity,  divine  will. 

numerosus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (full  of 
tiumerus,  i.  e.  a  '  measure ',  me- 
lody) melodious. 

numerus,  -i,  m. ;  see  numerosus 
above. 

nunc,  adv.  now ;  nunc  .  .  .  nunc, 
at  one  moment  ...  at  another. 

nutus,  -us,  >n.  nod. 

nympha,  -ae  (nymphe,  -es),  f. 
nymph. 

o,  interj.  oh  ! 

oblitus  {part,  ^oblino),  besmeared. 

oblivisoor,  -Isci,  oblitus,  v.  dep. 
forget. 

oborior,  -iri,  -ortus,  dep.  v,  n.  rise 
over,  well  up. 

obscurus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  dark, 
blurred. 

obsitus,  -a,  -um  {part,  of  obsero) 
covered  {lit.  sown  with). 

obsto,  -are,  -stiti,  -statum,  v.  n. 
hinder,  oppose,  resist. 

occulo,  -ere,  -cului,  -cultum,  v.  a. 
cover,  hide. 

occupo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  seize, 
be  the  first  to  attack. 

oeior,  ocius,  adj.  compar.  swifter. 

oculus,  -i,  m.  eye. 

odium,  -i,  11.  hate. 

Oechalia,  -ae,/".  a  town  in  Euboea, 
conquered  and  sacked  by  Hercules 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Eurytus  its  king. 

Oete,  -es ;  and  Oeta,  -ae  ;  /'.  Mount 
Oeta,  a  mountain  or  mountain- 
range  between  Aetolia  and  Thes- 
saly,  to  which  Hercules  was 
carried  from  Cenaeum,  and  on 
which  his  apotheosis  took  place. 
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dlim,  adv.  formerly. 

oliva,  -ae,/".  the  olive. 

omnis,  -e,  adj.  all,  every. 

onus,  -eris,  n.  burden. 

operio,  -ire,  -ui,  -ertum,  v.  a.  cover. 

[ops],  6pis,y^  help;  (//.)  wealth. 

opto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  desire, 

wish  for  ;  choose, 
opus,  -eris,  n.  work,  task. 
,  ora,  -ae,/I  edge,  border. 
orbis,  -is,  m.  circle,  orb ;   world, 

region, 
ordo,  -inis,  m.  row,  order. 
Oriens,  -entis,  n.  the  sunrise,  the 

East. 
orior,  -iri,  ortus,  v.  dep.  n.  rise. 
oro,  -are,   -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  pray, 

entreat. 
OS,  oris,  n.  face,  mouth,  lips. 
6s,  ossis,  n.  bone, 
osculum,  -i,  n.  kiss, 
otium,  -i,  n.  leisure. 

paciscor,  -i,  pactus,  dep,  v.  a.  and 

n.  bargain,  bargain  for. 
pactum,  -i,  n.  agreement. 
paene,  adv.  almost. 
pallidus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  pale, 
palma,  -ae,y.  palm,  hand, 
pando,     -ere,     -i,     passum,    v.  a. 

spread  out. 
par,  paris,  adj.  equal,  even,  like, 
parens,  -entis,  c.  parent, 
parentalis,  -e,  adj.  of  or  belonging 

to  a  parent. 
pSries,  -etis,  m.  a  wall  (dividing  one 

house  from  another). 
pare,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v,  a.  make 

ready,  prepare, 
pars,  -tis,  /.  part,  side,  direction  ; 

some. 
Parthenius,   -a,   -um,   adj.   of    or 

belonging  to  Parthenius,  a  moun- 
tain in  Arcadia ;  Arcadian, 
parvus,  -a,  -um,  adj.   little,  small 

(minor,  minimus). 
pascor,  -i,  pastus,  v.  dep.  n.  graze 

{pass,  reflex,  of  ^z.sco),  feast  upon, 
passus,  -us,  m.  step, 
pastor,  -oris,  m.  shepherd, 
pateo,  -ere,  -ui,  v.  n,  lie  open,  be 

revealed. 


pater,  -tris,  m.  father. 

patera,  -ae,  f.  a  saucer,  used   for 

pouring  libations  at  a  sacrifice, 
patior,  -i,  passus,  v.  dep.  a.  bear, 

suffer,  allow, 
patria,  -ae,/".  native  land,  country, 
patrius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  belonging  to 

a  father, 
paucus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  few. 
paveo,  -ere,  pavi,  v.  a.  and  n.  fear, 

tremble,  be  terrified, 
pectus,  -oris,  n.  breast, 
pecus,  -oris,  n.  cattle,  herd,  flock, 
pelagus,  -i,  n.  sea. 
pelix,  -icis,y^  mistress. 
pello,  -ere,  pepuli,  pulsum,  v.  a. 

drive  back,  rout, 
pendeo,  -ere,  pependi,  v.  n.  hover, 

hang  ;  be  in  suspense. 
penna,  -ae,/".  feather,  wing. 
per,  prep.   w.  ace.  through,   over; 

by. 
percipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum,  v.  a. 

gather,  absorb,  take  in. 
perciitio,  -ere,  -cussi,  -cussum,  v.  a. 

strike,  beat. 
perdo,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  v.  a.  lose, 

destroy. 
peregrinus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  foreign. 
pereo,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -itum,  v.  n. 

perish. 
periculum  (periclum),  -i,  n.  danger, 
perimo,  -ere,  -emi,  -emptum,  v.  a. 

destroy,  slay. 
permaturesco,    -maturescere,  -ma- 

turiii,  V.  n.  become  fully  ripe. 
Perseus,  -eos,  w.  Perseus,  son  of 

Jupiter  and  Danae. 
perterreo,    -ere,    -ui,    -itum,   v.  a. 

affright. 
pervenio,  -ire,  -veni,  -ventum,  v.  n. 

come  to,  reach, 
pes,  pedis,  w.  foot, 
pestis,  -is,/^  plague ;  scourge. 
peto,  -ere,  -ivi  (-ii),  -itum,  v.  a.  seek, 

ask,  aim  at. 
pharltra,  -ae,y.  quiver, 
pharetratus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  quiver- 
bearing. 
Phocus,  -i,  m.  son  of  Aeacus  and 

Psamathe    (slain     by     his    step- 
brothers Peleus  and  Telamon). 
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Phoebus,  -i,  vi.  a  name  of  Apollo, 
god  of  the  sun  ;  the  sun. 

Phoreynis,  -idos,  /.  patro7iyniic ^ 
daughter  of  Phorcus  (see  '  Me- 
dusa'). 

pinguis,-e,a^'.fat;  lazy  ;dull,stupid. 

Pisaeus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  be- 
longing to  Pisa,  a  city  in  Elis,  at 
which  the  Olympian  games  were 
celebrated  every  four  years  in 
honour  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  the  king 
of  the  gods. 

piscis,  -is,  ni.  fish. 

placeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v,  a.  and  n. 
please,  seem  good. 

plaga,  -ae,y.  blow. 

plangor,  -oris,  m.  beating  (of  the 
head  or  breast  in  mourning). 

plausus,  -us,  7)1.  clapping  of  hands. 

plenus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  full. 

plumbum,  -i,  n.  lead. 

plurimus,  -a,  -um.     See  multus. 

pliis,  adv.  more. 

poculum,  -i,  n.  a  cup. 

Poeas,  -antis,  in.  Poeas,  the  father 
of  Philoctetes  (see  IV.  loo). 

poena,  -ae,  f.  punishment,  penalty. 

poeta,  -ae,  m.  poet. 

polus,  -i,  m.  pole  ;  sky. 

pomum,  -i,  n.  fruit. 

pono,  -Cre,  posui,  positum,  v.  a. 
place,  put;  lay  aside. 

Ponticus,  -i,  in.  Ponticus,  a  Latin 
(epic)  poet,  the  friend  of  Proper- 
tius  and  Ovid. 

pontus,  -i,  m.  sea. 

populus,  -i,  m.  people,  nation. 

poseo,  -ere,  poposci,  v.  a.  demand, 
ask  the  surrender  of. 

possideo,  -sidere,  -sessi,  -sessum, 
V.  a.  have  and  hold. 

possum,  posse,  potui,  v.  n.  can. 

post,  adv.  after,  behind. 

posteritas,  -atis,/".  {collective  noun) 
posterity. 

postquam,  conj.  after,  when. 

praebeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  a.  offer, 
furnish,  give. 

praecedo,  -ere,  -cessi,  -cessum,  v.  n. 
go  before,  lead  the  way. 

praeceps,  -ipitis,  adj.  headlong. 

praeciplto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a. 
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and  n.  throw  down,  rush  down  ; 
hasten. 

praecordia,  -orum,  pi.  n.  midriff ; 
heart. 

praefero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latum,  v.  a. 
rank  above,  prefer. 

praefigo,  -figere, -fixi,  -fixum,  v>a. 
fasten  in  front. 

praesens,-tis,  adj.  present;  powerful. 

praesto,  -are,  -stiti,  -stitum,  v.  a. 
fulfil ;  warrant  safe,  render  secure. 

praemium,  -i,  n.  a  reward. 

praepono,  -ponere,  -posiii,  -posi- 
tum, v.  a.  to  prefer. 

praesagium,  -i,  n.  a  presentiment, 

presage. 
. praesepia,    -ium,   ;/.  phir.    stalls; 
mangers. 

precor,  -ari,  -atu-,  v.  a.  and  n. 
pray. 

premo,  -ere,  pressi,  pressum,  v.  a. 
l)ress  ;  contract. 

pretium,  -i,  n.  reward,  wages. 

primo,  adv.  first,  at  first. 

primus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  snperl.  first, 
earliest. 

princeps,  -cipis,  m.  first;  chief; 
Emperor. 

princlpium,  -i,  n.  beginning. 

prior,  -oris,  adj.  compar.  former. 

prius,  adv.  compar.  sooner,  before. 

proavus,  -i,  m.  lit.  great-grand- 
father ;  forefather. 

Procris,  -is  or  -idis,  f.  Procris, 
daughter  of  the  Athenian  king 
Erectheus ;  sister  of  Orithyia  and 
wife  of  Cephalus. 

procul,  adv.  far. 

proles,  -is,  y!  offspring. 

promitto,  -ere,  -misi, -missum,^'.  a. 
promise. 

propero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  n. 
hasten. 

Propertius,  -i,  7n.  Sex.  Aurelius 
Propertius,  a  Latin  (elegiac)  poet, 
a  native  of  Umbria  ;  bora  pro- 
bably at  Assisium  in  47  B.C.  (see 
Tibullus). 

prosequor,  -sequi,  -secutus,  v.  a. 
send  off  (on  a  journey). 

prosum,  prodesse,  profui,  v.  n.  be 
profitable. 
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protiniis,  adv.  forthwith. 
proximus,    -a,    -una,    adj.    superl. 

nearest,  next. 
pruinosus,   -a,    -um,  adj.  covered 

with  rime  or  hoar-frost, 
puella,  -ae,y.  girl, 
puer,  -eri,  in.  boy. 
pugna,  -ae,  f.  battle, 
pugno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  n.  fight, 

strive. 
puleher,  -chra,    -chrum,   adj.   fair, 

beautiful ;  becoming, 
pullus,     -a,     -um,     dark,     dark- 
y       coloured,  dusky  ;  as  subst.  pullum, 

-i,  «.  sable  garment,  mourning, 
pulmo,  -onis,  m.  lung. 
pulse,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  beat, 

batter, 
pulvis,  -eris,  ;;/.  dust. 
punic§us,  -a,  -um,  adj.  red. 
purpura,  -ae,  f.  purple, 
purpureus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  purple, 
puto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  think. 
p:^ra,  -ae,/.  pyre. 
Pyramus,  -i,  ;;/.  Pyramus,  a  young 

Babylonian  ;  the  lover  of  Thisbe. 

qua,  adv.  where. 

quaere,    -ere,   -sivi,   -situm,   v.   a. 

ask,  seek. 
quam,  adv.  than. 
quamvis,  conj.  although. 
quantum,  '^adj.  as  adv.)  as  much  as. 
quantus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  how  great, 

as  great  as. 
quartus,  -a,  -um,  iitim.  adj.  fourth, 
quasi,  adv.  as  if,  as  it  were,  just  like. 
quater,  num.  adv.  four  times. 
quatio,  -ere,  no  pf.,  quassum,  v.  a. 

shake.  / 

que,  enclitic   conj.    and  ;    que  .  .  . 

que,  both  .  .  .  and. 
queror,  -i,  questus,  v.  dep.  a.  and 

n.  complain,  complain  of. 
qui,    quae,   quod,   rel.  pron.    who, 

which  ;     interrog.     adj.     what  ? 

which  ? 
quietunque,     quaecumque,     quod- 

cumque,    indef.   pron.    whoever, 

whatever. 
quid,  interrog.  adv.  why  ? 
quidem,  adv.  indeed. 


quinque,  nutn.  five. 

quis,    quae,    quid,    interrog.    pron. 

who  ?  what  ? 
quisquam,    quaequam,    quicquam 

(quodquam),  indef .  pron.  any. 
quisque,  quaeque,  quidque  (quod- 

Q^€)^profi.  each. 
quo,  adv.  whither;   {with  compar.) 

the. 
quod,  conj.  because,  that. 
quondam,  adv.  once, 
quoniam,  conj.  since, 
quoque,  conj.  also,  even, 
quot,   adj.    indecl.   how  many,   as 

many  as. 

rabies,  -em,  -e,y.  madness,  rage, 
radius,  -i,  in.  a  ray  (of  light). 
radix,  -icis,/.  root, 
ramus,  -i,  m.  branch,  bough. 
rapio,  -ere,  -ui,  -ptum,  v.  a.  seize, 

carry  off,  snatch  ;  hasten, 
rarus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  rare  ;  {for  adv, 

raro)  seldom, 
recens,  -tis,  adj.  new,  fresh. 
recite,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  read 

aloud,  recite, 
recondo,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  v.  a. 

hide  again,  bury  again, 
recorder,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  v. a.  re- 
call, remember, 
rectus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  straight,  up- 
right. 
recumbo,    -cumbere,   -cubiii,   v.n. 

lie  down. 
redde,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  v.  a.  give 

back  ;  answer. 
redee,  -Ire,  -li,  -itum,  v.  n.  return. 
redimie,  -Ire,  -ii,  -itum,  v.  a.  bind, 

crown. 
rSfere,  -ferre,  rettiili,  relatum,  v.  a. 

bring  back  ;    relate,  tell,  repeat ; 

draw  back  ;  caput,  turn, 
reficio,  -ficere,  -feci,  -fectum,  v. a, 

refresh,  recruit. 
refugie,  -ere,  -fugi,  no  sup.,  v.  a.  and 

n.  flee  back. 
regnum,  -i,  n.  realm, 
rego,   -ere,   -xi,    -ctum,   v.  a.    rule, 

govern,  sway, 
relatu,  —  '  supine'   of  refero,  —  in 

the  telling,  =  to  tell ;  (an  abl.  of 
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mamier,  used  to  define  the  mean- 
ing of  an  adjective;  IV.  34). 
relevo,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,    v.   a. 

assuage,  relieve. 
religo,    -ligare,    -ligavi,    -ligatum, 

V.  a.  bind  back,  bind  fast, 
relinquo,  -ere,  -liqui,  -lictum,  v.  a. 

leave. 
remaneo,  -ere,  -nsi,  no  stip.,  v.  n. 

remain. 
remoror,  -ari,  -moratus,  v.  n.  delay. 
removeo,  -ere,  -movi,  -motum,  v.  a. 

remove,  withdraw, 
reor,  -eri,  ratus  sum,  v,  a.  or  n.  dep. 

think. 
repello,    -ere,    reppuli,    repulsum, 

V.  a.  drive  back,  repel,  repulse ; 

spurn. 
reperio,    -Ire,    repperl,    repertum, 

V.  a.  find. 
repSto,  -ere,  -ii  (-ivi),  -Itum,  v.  a. 

seek  again,  anew, 
reprimo,   -primere,    -pressi,  -pres- 

sum,  V.  a.  check,  stifle, 
reqmes,  -etis,y.  rest, 
reqioiesco,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum,  v.  «. 

atid  a.  rest,  repose, 
reqiiiro,  -ere,  -sivi  or  -sii,  -sitnm, 

V.  a.  seek  again,  seek  for ;  seek  to 

know,  ask  or  inquire  after. 
res,  rei,  f.  thing,  affair,     res   se- 

cundae,  good  fortune,  prosperity.  . 
reseco,  -are,  -cui,  -ctum,  v.  a.  cut 

off. 
resisto,  -sistere,  -stiti,  v.  n.  consir. 

w.  dative^  to  oppose. 
resolve,  -ere,  -vi,  -utum,  v.  a.  loosen, 

break. 
respondeo,  -ere,  -di,  -sum,  v.  a.  and 

n.  answer;  echo, 
resto,  -are,  -stiti,  no  sup.,  v.  n.  stand 

still,  stand  firm,  remain, 
resume,    -sumere,  -sumpsi,    -sum- 

ptnm,  V.  a.  put  on  again, 
resupinus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  bent  back 

or  upwards, 
rete,  -is,  n.  net. 
retempte,  -are,   -avi,  -atum,  v.  a. 

try  again, 
retorquee,  -ere,  -si,  -tum,  v.  a.  bend 

back,  twist  back, 
retro,  adv.  back. 


revello,  -ere,  -velli,  -vulsum,  v.  a, 

tear  away,  wrench  off. 
reverter,  -i,  -sus,  dep.  v.  n.  return. 
revoco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  recall, 
rictus,  -us,  m.  gaping  jaws. 
rigidus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  stiff,  hard. 
rigor,  -oris,  jn.  stiffness,  hardness, 
rima,  -ae,y.  chink,  seam, 
rite,  adv,  duly. 
rogo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.   ask, 

entreat. 
roguB,  -i,  m.  funeral  pile. 
rostrum,     -i,     n.    beak ;     muzzle, 

mouth. 
roto,  -are,   -avi,  -atum,   v.  a.  whirl 

round, 
ruina,  -ae,y^  fall. 
rumpo,    -ere,   rupi,   ruptum,    v.  a. 

break,  rend, 
rupes,  -is,y.  rock, 
rurigena,    -ae,    m.    country-bom  ; 

countryman, 
rursus,  adv.  again. 

sacra,  -orum,  n.  pi.  sacred  rites. 

sacrum,  -i,  n.  rite,  sacrifice. 

saeculum,  -i,  n.  age,  generation. 

saepe,  adv.  often. 

saevio,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -Itum,  v.  n. 
rage. 

saevus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  fierce,  savage. 

sSgitta,  -ae,  /.  arrow. 

saltus,  -us,  m.  leap. 

sg.luto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  greet, 
.  salute. 

sanguis,  -mis,  ni.  blood. 

Sarmatis,  -idis,  adj.  f.  Sarmatian, 
of  or  belonging  to  the  Sarmatae, 
a  nation  whose  territory  extended 
*  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Don ' 
(L.and  S.),and  touched  the  Euxine. 

satio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  satisfy, 
glut. 

satis,  adv,  enough. 

Saturnia,  -ae, /!  Juno,  daughter  of 
Saturn. 

satus  {part,  of  sero),  w.  abl.  sprung 
from. 

saucius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  wounded. 

saxum,  -i,  n.  rock,  stone. 

scSldratus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  wicked, 
guilty. 
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scelus,  -eris,  n,  guilt,  crime, 
scilicet,  adv.  of  course,  certainly, 

doubtless. 
scindo,    -ere,   scTdi,    scissum,   v.  a. 

cleave,  tear,  rend. 
scio,  -ire,  -ivi,  -Itum,  v.  a.  know. 
scopulus,  -i,  m.  rock,  cliflf,  crag. 
scribe,  -ere,  scripsi,  scriptum,  v.  a. 

write. 
se,  sui,  reflex,  pron.  himself,  herself, 

itself;  themselves. 
securus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  free  of  care, 

unconcerned. 
sed,  conj.  but. 

sedes,  -is,/",  seat,  home,  abode, 
/segnis,    -e,    adj.    tardy,    lingering, 

sluggish. 
semel,  adv.  once.  -'' 

semen,  -inis,  n.  seed. 
semianimis      (scanned     semjani- 

mis),  -e,  adj.  half-dead,  dying. 
Semiramis,  -is  or  -idis,  f.   Semi- 

ramis,  Queen  of  Babylon, 
semper,  adv.  always,  ever, 
sensus,  -us,  m.  sense,  feeling. 
sentio,   -ire,   sensi,   sensum,    v.    a. 

feel,  perceive, 
sepelio,    -Ire,    sepelTvi,     sepultum, 

V.  a.  bury, 
sequor,     -i,     secutus,     dep.    v.     a. 

follow, 
series,  -ei,y.  a  sequence,  a  series. 
serius,  adv.  {co?np.  of  sero)  later, 
serpens,  -tis,  c.  snake,  dragon. 
^ertum,  -i,  n.  wreath,  garland. 
serus,  -a,  -tim,  adj.  late. 
servator,  -oris,  m.  preserver. 
servo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  pre- 
serve, keep, 
si,  conj.  if. 
sic,  adv.  so,  thus. 
sicco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  dry. 
sidus,  -eris,  n.  star. 
signum,  -i,  n.  mark  ;  signal,  image, 

picture,  figure,  statue, 
silens  (pari.  o/sWeo),  silent. 
sileo,  -ere,  silui,  v.  n.  I  am  silent. 
silex,  -icis,  c.  flint. 
silva,  -ae,/.  wood,  forest. 
similis,  -e,  adj.  like. 
simul,  adv.  at  the  same  time  ;  {conj.) 

as  soon  as. 


sine, prep.  w.  aid.  without, 
sinistra,  -ae,/".  the  left  (hand). 
sinus,   -us,    ;;/.    fold   of  the   robe  ; 

bosom, 
si  tis,  -is,/,  thirst, 
socialis,    -e,    adj.    companionable 

(in  II.  41  of  wedded  love), 
sodalicium,      -i,     n.      fellowship, 

brotherhood. 
sol,  solis,  VI.  sun. 

solacium,  -i,  w.  consolation,  com- 
fort {pi.  for  sing.). 
soleo,  -ere,  -itus,  semi-dep.  v.  n.  be 

wont,  accustomed, 
solitus    (part,   of  soleo),   wonted, 

accustomed, 
sollicitus,    -a,    -um,   adj.    restless, 

wakeful. 
solum,  -i,  n,  ground,  soil. 
s51us,  -a,  -um,  adj.  alone,  lonely, 

deserted, 
solve,    -ere,    -vi,    solutum,    v.    a. 

loosen,  set  free. 
sono,  -are,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  n.  sound. 
.  eorbeo,  -ere,  sorbiii,  v.  a.  drink  in  ; 

consume, 
soror,  -5ris,/".  sister. 
sparge,    -ere,    -rsi,    -rsum,    v.    a. 

sprinkle,  scatter. 
spatior,  -ari,  -atus,  v.  n.  walk.     See 

notes  ad  loc. 
spatium,     -i,     n.     space,     extent, 

length. 
spectaculum,  -i,  n.  sight, 
specto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  gaze 

upon  ;  view. 
spero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  and  n. 

hope, 
spiritus,  -us,  m.  breath, 
spissus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  thick,  clotted, 
sponte  {abl.  of  old  noun  spons,  -tis), 

adv.  of  one's  own  accord, 
spumans  {part,  of  spumo),  foam- 

squamiger,  -era,  -erum,  aaj.  scaly, 

lit.  scale-bearing. 
statue,  -ere,  statui,  statutum,  v.  n. 

determine. 
Stella,  -ae,/!  star. 
Sterne,   -ere,   stravi,    stratum,  v.  a. 

strew. 
stirps,  -pis,/,  stock;  rj^ce. 
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sto,  stare,  steti,  statum,  v.  n.  stand, 

stand  still. 
strepitus,  -us,  in.  noise. 
strideo,-ere,  stridi,  v.n.  hiss,  whistle. 
stringo,   -ere,   -in.\i,    -ictum,  v.  a. 

draw, 
struo,  -ere,  -xi,  -ctum,  v.  a.  build, 

pile  up. 
studiosus,    -a,    -um,    adj.    eager ; 

studious. 
studium,    -i,  n.   desire,   eagerness, 

pursuit. 
stupeo,  -ere,  -ui,  v.  ti.  be  amazed, 

aghast. 
Stygius,  -a,  -um,  adj.   of  Styx,   a 

river  of  the  lower  world. 
Stymphalis  {gen.  -Idos),  adj.  of  or 

belonging  to  Stymphalos,  a  dis- 
trict in  Arcadia  ;  see  IV.  54  n. 
suadeo,  -ere,  suasi,  suasum,  v.  n.  and 

a.  persuade. 
sub,  prep.  zu.  ace.  and  abl.  under, 

beneath, 
subdo,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  v.  a.  put 

under. 
subduco,  -ere,  -xi,  -ctum,  v.  a.  draw 

up,  stow,  ship. 
subicio,   -ere,   -ieci,    -iectum,  v.  a. 

put  under,  beneath. 
subito,  adv.  suddenly. 
subitus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  sudden  ;   just 

created. 
sublimis,  -e,  adj.  on  high. 
succedo,  -ere,  -cessi,  -cessum,  v.  a. 

go  under,  come  up  on,  take  the 

place  of. 
successor,  -5ris,  m.  follower,  suc- 
cessor. 
succumbo,  -cumbere,  -cubui,  v.  n. 

{constr.  w.  dative),  give  way  to. 
sudo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  n,  sweat. 
sudor,  -5ris,  m.  sweat,  toil. 
sulco,  -are,  sulcavi,  sulcatum,  v.  a. 

plough. 
Sulmo,  -5nis,  jn,  Sulmo,  the  modern 

Sulmona,   a    town    in    the    ager 

Pelignus  ;      the      birthplace      of 

Ovid, 
sum,  esse,  fui,  v.  n.  be.     est,  it  is 

possible, 
summus,     -a,     -um,     adj.    superl 

highest,  top  of. 


sumo,    -ere,   -mpsi,    -mptum,   v.  a. 

take,  undertake,  enter  upon. 
super,  prep.  w.  cue.  above,  upon, 

over, 
superator,  -oris,  m.  conqueror, 
supero,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,    v.   n. 

remain, 
supersum,  -esse,  -fui,  v.  n.  be  left 

over,  remain, 
superus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  upper,  higher, 
suppleo,    -plere,    -plevi,     -pletum, 

V.  a.  fill, 
supplex,  -icis,  m.  suppliant. 
sustineo,  -ere,  -ui,  -tentum,  v.  a. 

hold  up,  hold  back,  check ;  sus- 
tain, maintain, 
susurro,  -are,  v.  71.  and  a.  mutter, 

whisper. 
suus,  -a,  -ur^,poss.  a^'.  his,  her,  its, 

their  ;  master  of  oneself. 

tabes,  -is,  /.  wasting  away,  decay, 

corruption. 
taceo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.n.  be  silent, 

be  stilled, 
tacitus,  -a,  -um,  ad/,  silent, 
taeda,  -ae,/".  torch,  marriage  torch  ; 

marriage. 
taedium,  -i,  «.  satiety  ;  disgust. 
talaria,    -ium,  «.   winged   sandals, 

attached  to  the  ankles, 
talis,  -e,  adj.  such, 
tarn,  adv.  so. 

tamen.  conj.  yet,  nevertheless, 
tandem,  adv.  at  length, 
tango,   -ere,    tetigi,    tactum,    v.    a. 

touch,  set  foot  on. 
tantum,  adv.  only, 
tantus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  so  great, 
tardus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  slow, 
taurus,  -i,  vi.  bull. 
tectvim,    -i,  n.  roof,  house,   dwell- 
ing, 
tego,  -ere,  texi,  tectum,  v.  a.  cover, 

hide. 
tellus,  -Oris,/,  earth,  land, 
telum,  -i,  «,  weapon,  spear, 
temerarius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  reckless, 
tempest! ve,  adv.  seasonably, 
templum,  -i,  ;/.  temple, 
tempora,    -um,     //.    «.     temples, 

brows. 
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tempto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  z\a.  try, 

test,  essay, 
tempus,  -oris,  n.  time, 
timidus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  fearful,  timid, 
tendo,   -ere,  tetendi,  tentum,  v.  a. 

stretch. 
tenSbrae,  -arum,//.y.  darkness. 
teneo,  -ere,  -ui,  tentum,  v.  a.  hold, 

maintain ;  occupy, 
tener,    -era,    -erum,    adj.    tender, 

delicate,  young. 
tenuis,    -e,    adj.    thin  ;    fine-spun, 

dainty ;  the  word  is  also  applied 

to  sound,  low,  hushed. 
tenuo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  make 

thin, 
tenus,  p7-ep.  10.  abl.  as  far  as. 
tepeo,  -ere,  v.  n.  be  warm, 
tepidus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  warm. 
ter,  adv.  thrice. 

tergiim,  'i,andiergas,,  -oris,  ;z.  back, 
terra,  -ae,y.  earth,  land,  country. 
terreo,  -ere,  -ui,  -Ttum,  v.  a.  frighten, 

terrify, 
testificor,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  v.  a.  dep. 

bear  witness  to,  attest. 
tester,   -ari,   -atus  sum,  v.  n.  bear 

witness, 
thalamus,     -i,    in.     bower,     bed  ; 

wedlock. 
Thalia,  -ae,  f.  Thalia,  the  Muse  of 

gay,  sportive  poetry ;   then  light 

poetry  itself. 
Thebae,  -arum,/".  Thebes,  the  chief 

city     of     Boeotia,     founded     by 

Cadmus. 
Thermodontiacus,    -a,    -um,    adj. 

of    07'    belonging    to    the     river 

Thermodon  (IV.  56  n.). 
Thisbe,  -es,y.  Thisbe,  a  young  girl, 

a  native  of  Babylon. 
Thrax,  -acis,  w.   an  inhabitant  of 

Thrace,  a  Thracian. 
Tibullus,  -i,  7n.  Albius  Tibullus,  a 

Latin     (elegiac)     poet    (?  59-19 

B.C.);    considered   by    the    critic 

Quintilian  the  greatest  Latin  writer 

of  elegiac  verse  :    *  Elegia  quoque 

Graecos  provocamus,   cuius  mihi 

tersus  atque  elegans  maxime  vide- 

tur    auctor    Tibullus.     Sunt    qui 

Propertium  malint.    Ovidius  utro- 


que  lascivior  sicut  durior  Gallus,' 
Quint,  histitutio  Orat07'ia  x.  i. 
93.  He  was  the  friend  of  Horace  ; 
see  C.  i.  33  and  Epistles  i.  4. 

tingo,  -ere,  -nxi,  -nctum,  z>.  a. 
tinge,  dye. 

toga,  -ae,  f.  robe ;  gown,  the  dis- 
tinctive dress  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

tollo,  -ere,  sustuli,  sublatum,  v.  a. 
raise,  lift,  take  away. 

Tomitae,  -arum,  ?;/.  the  people  of 
Tomi,  the  town  on  the  Euxine,  to 
which  Ovid  was  banished. 

tormentum,  -i,  71.  engine  of  war ; 
torture,  rack. 

torqueo,  -ere,  -si,  -turn,  v.  a.  twist; 
roll;  hurl. 

torus,  -i,  771.  couch. 

tot,  indecl.  adj.  so  many. 

totidem,  iiidecl.  adj.  just  as  many. 

totus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  whole. 

trabs,  trabis,^:  beam,  plank;  tree. 

trade,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  v.  a.  hand 
over,  give. 

traho,  -ere,  -xi,  -ctum,  v.  a.  draw, 
bring ;  take  on,  assume. 

transeo,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -itum,  v.  a. 
a7id  71.  pass,  pass  into,  be  trans- 
formed into. 

transmitto,  -mittere, -misi,-missum, 
V.  a.  pass  through,  traverse. 

tremebundus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  trem- 
bling. 

tremo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  n.  tremble. 

trSpidus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  frightened, 
startled. 

tres,  tria,  ii7im.  adj.  three. 

triplex,  -icis,  adj.  threefold,  three. 

tristis,  -e,  adj.  sad,  gloomy,  grievous. 

Troianus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  of  or  be- 
longing to  Troy. 

tu,  iui,  pers.  pron.  thou. 

turn,  adv.  then. 

tiiinulus,  -i,  7?i.  mound. 

turba,  -ae,/".  crowd,  number. 

tus,  turis,  71.  incense. 

tvitus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  safe. 

tuus,  -a,  -um,  poss.  adj.  thy. 

iiber,  -eris,  adj.  fruitful,  plentiful, 

abundant, 
ubi,  adv.  a7id  conj.  where,  when. 
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ullus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  any. 

ulna,  -ae,y".  elbow,  arm. 

ultimus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  superl.  last, 
furthest,  extreme. 

ultra,  adv.  further,  longer.  Comp. 
ulterius. 

umbra,  -ae,  f.  shade  ;  image,  sem- 
blance. 

umerus,  -i,  m.  shoulder. 

umor,  -oris,  vi.  moisture. 

uncus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  curved. 

unda,  -a.e,/.  wave,  water. 

unguis,  -is,  m.  nail  (of  finger). 

unus,  -a,  -um,  num.  adj.  one,  alone. 

urbs,  -bis,y!  city. 

urna,  -ae.y".  urn,  a  vessel  for  draw- 
ing water. 

iiro,  -ere,  ussi,  ustum,  v.  a.  burn, 
consume  by  fire. 

usque,  adv.  all  the  way  to,  up  to, 
as  far  as ;  always. 

ut,  conj.  ( I )  final,  in  order  that ; 
(2^  consecutive,  so  that,  namely 
that;  (3)  temporal,  when;  (4) 
compar.  as. 

uterque,  utraque,  utrumque,  pron. 
each  of  two,  both. 

utili.s,  -e,  adj.  useful. 

utor,  -i,  usus,  dep.  v.  a.  use ; 
experience. 

vacca,  -ae,  /.  a  cow,  a  steer  for 
sacrifice. 

vacuus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  empty,  devoid 
of ;  free  from  toil,  at  leisure. 

vale,  imperative  <3/'valeo,  farewell! 

valeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  n.  be 
strong. 

validus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  strong. 

vallis,  -is,/",  vale. 

v6nus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  empty,  unsub- 
stantial. 

varius,  -a,-um,  adj.  diverse,  various, 
mottled. 

vastator,  -oris,  m.  ravager. 

vates,  -is,  m.  seer. 

ve,  ejulitic  conj.  ox,  either. 

vel,  con;',  or,  either. 

velamen,  -inis,  n.  covering,  gar- 
ment. 

vellus,  -eris,  n.  skin,  hide. 

velox,  -ocis,  adj.  swift. 


velum,  -i,  n.  sail. 

velut,  veluti,  adv.  as  if,  as. 

venabulum,  -i,  n.  hunting-spear. 

venatus,  -fts,  w.  hunting,  the  chase. 

venenum,  -i,  n.  poison. 

venio,  -ire,veni,  ventum,  v.  ?i.  come. 

ventus,  -i,  m.  wind. 

Venus,  -eris,y.  goddess  of  love;  by 
victonynny,  love. 

verber,  -eris,  n.  beating,  stroke, 
lash. 

verbosus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  fond  of 
words ;  wordy. 

verbum,  -i,  ;/.  word. 

vereor,  -eri,  veritus  sum,  v.  dep.  a. 
and  n.  fear. 

Vergilius,  -i,  m.  Virgil.  P.  Vergilius 
Maro  (70-19  B.C.),  a  celebrated 
Roman  poet,  author  of  the  great 
national  epic,  the  Aeneid. 

vero,  adv.  but,  indeed. 

verso,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  turn. 

vertex,  -icis,  vi.  top,  summit. 

verto,  -ere,  -ti,  -sum,  v.  a.  turn, 
change. 

verum  («.  0/  adj.  verus,  -a,  -um, 
used  as  a  subst.),  -i,  truth. 

verus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  true. 

vester,  -ra,  -rum,  poss.  adj.  your. 

vestigitim,  -i,  w.  footprint. 

vestis,  -is,y.  garment. 

veto,  -are,  -ui,  -itum,  v.  a.  forbid. 

vetus,  -eris,  adj.  old. 

vicinia,  -ae,  f.  neighbourhood, 

vicinus,  -a,  -um,  ad;',  near,  neigh- 
bouring. 

vicis.y.  g-eft.  {no  nom.),  change. 

victor,  -oris,  w.  conqueror ;  {adj.) 
victorious. 

victrix,  -Icis,  adj  triumphant,  vic- 
torious. 

video,  -ere,  vidi,  visum,  v.  a.  see ; 
{pass.)  appear,  seem. 

vimen,  -inis,  n.  osier. 

vincio,  -ire,  vinxi,  vinctum,  v.  a. 
bind. 

vinco,  -ere,  vici,  victum,  v.  a.  con- 
quer. 

vinculum  (vinclum),  -i,  n.  fetter, 
fastening;  sandal. 

vinum,  -i,  n.  wine. 

vir,  viri,  m.  man,  hero. 
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vires,  -ium,  pLf.  strength. 

virga,  -ae,y'.  twig. 

virgo,  -inis,/l  maiden. 

viridis,  -e,  adj.  green. 

virtus,  -tutis,y.  valour. 

virus,  -i,  n.  poison,  venom. 

vis,  vim,  vi,  y.  force,  violence;  //. 

vires,  strength. 
viscera,  -erum,  n.  pi.  vitals, 
vita,  -ae,y.  life. 
vitio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  taint, 

corrupt. 
vitiosus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  full  of  vitia 

or  blemishes ;  faulty. 
vitium,  -1,  n.  a  fault,  a  blemish. 
vito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  v.  a.  and  n, 

shun,  seek  to  escape,  avoid. 
vitulus,  -i,  ni.  a  young  bullock. 
vivo,  -ere,  vixi,  victum,  v.  n.  live, 
vivus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  living,  natural, 

unwrought. 


vix,  adv.  scarcely,  with  difficulty. 
voco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,   v.  a.  call 

name,  summon, 
volatilis,  -e,  v.  adj.  flying, 
volatus,  -us,  m.  flight,  the  motion 

of  flying  (volare). 
volnero,   -are,    -avi,    -atum,    v.  a. 

wound, 
volnus,    -eris,    n.    a    wound  ;    (a 

weapon  that  deals  a  wound,  i.  e.) 

deadly  weapon. 
vole,  velle,  volui,  v.  a.  and  n.  wish, 
voltus,  -us,  7n.  look,  countenance, 
volucris,  -is,y".  bird, 
voluptas,  -atis,  f.  enjoyment,  plea- 
sure. 
vomo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,   v.  a.  eject, 

throw  up. 
vos,  pL  o/tn. 
votum,  -i,  n.  prayer,  vow. 
vox,  vocis,  /.  voice. 
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